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CHAPTER XI. 


Tuoven the gift bestowed by Abednego upon 
young Annesley 
most welcome one, it could not have chanced at a 
mre auspicious moment than now ; when, for the 
first time since the renewal of their acquaintance 
in England, he found himself banished from the 
Verelst. He was himself 
moreover on the eve of exile to an opposite quarter 
of the towns; so that even chance encounters in 
the street were Improbable ; the company of the 
(ards to which he belonged being under orders 
ty» march into the Tower the very day following 
his acceptance of the miniature from Abednego, 

These Eastern quarters are rarely very inviting 
to the young men of fortune and family of whom 
the Guards are chiefly composed ; unless during 
the summer months, when they can prevail on 
their gay friends of the West End.to steam it to the 
Tower, and breakfast with them, on pretence of 
viewing the lions of the place ; and examining the 
interesting —— cut in the walls of their 
by Peveril of the Peak and other pri- 
soners of note. But it was just then peculiarly 
disagreeable to Basil to find himself moated up 
with Wilberton and Maitland, whose secrets had 
heen accidentally placed in his keeping ;—or even 
with Loftus and Blencowe, whose insight into his 
own, and want of delicacy in their railleries on the 
subject,—he had more than once found occasion to 
resent. There was no re ‘medy, however. With so 
little to complain of in the hardships of his mili- 
tary duties, Basil Annesley was conscious that it 
would be absurd to murmur, as an evil,againsta few 
veeks’ banishment to a remote quarter of the town. 

It happened, however, that within a few d: avs of 
taking up his new quarters, he was attacked with 
MN) ndisg osition : either the result of his exertion and 

ttendance upon the Money-lender, or of the humid 
atmosphere of the Tower ; which amounts almost 
tal’ aria, and at certain seasons of the vear is 
“ure to engender a low fever in the 
Mpassion to his illness, perhaps, the two favourite 
rors established for his persecution by his face tious 
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| A. O.,) were suffered to heal umimolested.  ‘Vher 


must at all times have been a | 


| land set. 


garrison. In| 
of Abedneg ray with the 


Was not sufhcient resource in the place t 
with his aid for piequet, or and the little 
mess-table was accordingly undisturbed by the 
bickerings too often produced elsewhere, by the 
perpetual system of quizzing in vogue in the Mait- 
Basil did not hear, above half a dozen times 
a-day, allusions to his midnight attempt to break 
into the house of the Westminster Jew : and only 
very remote hints of his passion for the arts. 
Nevertheless, the first day he was able 
off his indisposition so far as to visit the west end 
of the town, in spite of the bantering to which he 
had been subjected, one of his first Visits was to 
Delahaye Street. He was anxious to inquire after 
his patient,—he Was anxious to inquire after 
his friend ;—ves! Ais friend !—for how could he 
otherwise estimate the man to whom he was in- 
debted for the semblance of that beloved face +3 | hich 
never quitted his bosom for a moment of the day 
Abednego appeared, indeed, to have 


a disp | et 


whist 


to shake 


or night / 
contemplated such ay 
ture :—for it was set in a plain gold faasse montre, 
with a loop for suspension round the neck, 


bappropriation of the mini 


*T swear TP am now nearly as ill myself," mus 


mured Basil, as he drove along Great Greore 
Street, “as poor Abednego on the bitter night I 
brought him home here ; an exploit which, FE verd) 
believe, was ~ cause of all ny own indisposition!” 

At the end of Delahaye Street be got out, and 
proceeded on fout to the Mone y-lender s door, 

So accustomed was he now to the untoward- 
nesses of that rugged household, that he did not se 
much as expect any notice to be taken of his rap 
at the door for the first ten minutes. 

To his great surprise, however, scarecly 
before it was opened | 


fio were 
allowed to elapse, not Wy 
the rough-headed sweeper,—not by thi 


nurse: but by a stranger,—an old Jew in all the 


rotund 


b J 
nursery force of the term,j—of sinister countenance 
shoulders,—rusty 
} 


and squalid attire, —stooping 
beard,—and the physiognomy of Baral 

Now that Basil was certified of the discomnexion 
hated trib 


hame appes ared to proc! aim bim attached, he could 
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choosing to entertain so unsavoury an individual 
in his household, 

“Fo wish to speak to Mr. Osalez,” said he. 

“You vish vat’/”—demanded the new porter, 
with an ungracious air. 

* 7 want to speak to your master.—” 

“Ty the tevilsh wid vour mastersh—” retorted 
the Jew. about to close the door in his face. 

*“Tohave business with A. O.!° cried Basil, re- 
solved to forestall the measure by adopting the 


1,1 C04 loo, of the place. 
* Theresh no A. O. here now! The housh ish 
sh; 1 replied the man, “The housh ish mine own: 
neht wid mine lawful monish,—and vat have 
+ } “a \\¢ ,¢ 
Vou To Sl \ HLAINSHT I 
“Will ou favour me with the pres mt address 
of Mr. Osalez’ Te was ill when T left him a fort- 


, . . . Sy . ” 
nie vo. and Tam anxious to inquire after him. 


/ 


‘He may be ted now, for vat Porany one earesh!’ 
retorted the Jew.—now really fulfilling his inten- 
tion. and slamming the door in the face of the 
troublesome intruder, 

(rone! vanished like a Will of the Wisp! 
Most) provoking—most perplexing! — Basil, who 
mad despatehed the hook back to his mother on the 
day of his parting from Abednego, with only a 
few words of apology for the liberty he had taken 
orrowing it from her room, had in the interim 
made up dis mine to appeal strenuously to the 
sviInpathy of Abednego, for further information on 
a subject concerning which, at dis aioe ave, he 
f entitled to explanation :—and the un- 
expected Hisappe: trance of the old man was the 


heaviest lisappoimtment he could have undergone. 


Under a sudden in] ulse of irritation, instead of 
tring the door which had been closed upon him, 
| 1 } lo 1} 


*Vat ash vou pleashure to make dis tevil’s 


noish at miv gatesh?” cried the angry new pro 
1) ntly reopening it. 
~My ] ure is to offer vou a sovereign for 
e present residen: f Mr. Osa 
1} t Wine the axioms of A. © tid 
the point. 
1 Individual thus abruptly apostrophized, 
pul 
v jerked thi naetereed com into the pocket of 


rtyvocoat, and referred him to Abednego’s 
rer residence mm GCrreek Street. 


Pool that T was, not to think of it myself!” 


Ps ’ 7 } . - ; 
tered Basil: and awav he hurried to drive off, 
LC 7 | rds Soh 
} 
Array 1 Crree! eet, SEATON, NEP ee were 
gain Trustrated, Scaffolding was established 


sea nst the walls :—dand bricklave rs and plast rers 
were at work. The house was let. it appeared, for 
vears : and the workmen knew not se 

isthe name of the former proprietor. 
b was in hopes they were going to refer me 
hack to Paulet Street.’ said Basil to himself. in 
the bitterness of his heart. “Nav, without thet: 
refer ¢, PE suppose it will end with my having 
travel once more to St. Agnes le Clare.—A 


hitive, ¢ rtainly, than advertising in 


Liat / / . Hl fe - 07) J_¢ TY for thie present abode of 
a es 


In the excitement of feeling produced by his | 


MONEY-LENDER. 


| disappointment, he even determined ona Personal 


inquiry at the door of Verelst, which he had pro. 


_mised himself never again to approach til] recalled 


by the artist ; and though he had the vexation of heay. 
ing, syllable by syllable, the same message delivered 
to him a fortnight before, that the young ladies wep 
‘out,’ and the painter and his wife “engaged.” 
he had at least the comfort of finding that Mp. 
Verelst was convalescent 

“The young ladies are well, T hope?” said he. 
turning away his face as he hazarded the in quiry 

“(Quite well, Sir.—that is, except Miss Esther. 
who hi - bee n poor I\ f, rsole time.’ siti the maid, 


ina confused manner, 


” 


4 


+. 


Sut vou said she was e7/ 
* Yes, Sirn-—that is—Sir:—the family don’t 
no more ie a I} was ordered on mn account ty 
let nol ody i. Sal 1 thre oy} rl. still more em] ATrassed : 
and Basil, vexed as he was, having no further plea 
for inquiry, had only to express his regret at th 
young lady's indisposition and walk away, 

He returned that day to the Tower in a mood of 
mind rendering it extremely fortunate that. his 
companions received him en his arrival with vawns, 
rather than pleasantries, Maitland and W ilbe rton 
were growing too dull to find spirits for quizzing: 
and finding that he hrought them no news from 
St. James's Street, they soon returned to the sno ze 
hefore a roasting tire, from which his return had 
hestirred them, 

esther 1).— Ahednego vanished ! No means 
of inquiry after either !—At his next visit to the 
West nd, Annesley hastened to pay his tardy 
compliments to Madame Branzini, as a channel by 
Which he might at least gain emerge of the 
former. But, alas! the Consul and his wife were 
gone down to Brighton for the remainder of th 
ro 

By degrees the state of suspense to which An- 
wae 4 was reduted, became too intolerable 
borne. Inthe dreary isolation of the Tower, he had 
nothing better to occupy his time, than to ponder 
over his perplexities: till he finally became so 

Vermastered I his feelings, as to take the des 
perate resolution of applying to Wilberton and 
Maitland for information. He had every reason 


to infer that they at least must be cognizant of 
the Money-lender’s removal: and at the risk of 
incurring their sneers, boldly inquired of them one 
night, as they were separating for bed, whether 


y e ° . 4 s— t 
they could favour him with the present accress 0 


4.0. Each looked at the other.—the one with 
surprise.—the other with indignation, Wilberton 
with his usual beisterous folly burst into a horse- 
laugh :—but John Maitland accepted the question 
ist as an insult. = had not forgotten Basil's 
allusion to the Monev-lender in Arlington Street, 
cl dav or two after A. O.’s awkward appearance on 
the scene: and felt convinced that Annesley must 
he fully aware of his family difficulties. 

“You had better look in the Court Guide,” said 
-—or in the Directory, under the head of 


- 


he 


Monev-lender. Should these resources fail, [dare sey 
the thief-takers of Bow Street can give you in- 
formation concerning vour friend.” 

Maitland had quitted the room before Basil re- 
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covered breath to reply. Resolved to carry out 
their mutual explanations on the morrow, when 
John Maitland’s groundless anger would have sub- 
ded, he returned to the corner where he had been 
wated, and, more from listlessness than with any 
wttled purpose, took up from the table the Court 
Guide, which was lying beside the Annual Army 
List, (the two classics of London mess-rooms.) and 
eyrned to the letter O. 

Th patronymic of Osalez was too foreign to admit 
f much expectation of finding it there at all 
Nevertheless, immediately preceding a long cata 
logue of ()’Shannessv’s, there appeared the name 
fOsalez three times repeated : 

Osalez, Bernard Esq., 14, Poland Street. 
Osalez, R. Esq. 4, Abbey road, Regent's Park. 
dsalez, A. Esq., 74, Bernard Street, Russell Square 

Now. though A. Osalez bisa. might Mnport 
Andrew, Augustus, Alfred, Allan,—or fifty other 
names, —Basil could not for the life of him but 
hope and believe that the auspicious initial stood 
forno other than * Abednego.” There might be 
{ilapidated houses to he bought, sold, or exchanged, 
in Bernard Street as well as elsewhere: at all events, 
he was determined that the morrow should clear up 
hisdoubts : and, accordingly, at the very time he had 
previously promised himself to have a elearing up 
with Maitland, was approaching on foot the door 
of a substantial-looking house in Bernard Street, 
Russell Square. 

“What athrice double ass | must to be.” was his 
secret commentary on his own weakness, * to fanes 
that such a manas A, O. would allow his abode 
to become a matter of advertisement in’ Boyle's 
Court Guide.” 

The nearer he approached the house, the more 
he became assured of his folly. Not a vestige, in 
the comfortable, clean, and modern residence before 
him, of the tumble-down nature of A. O.’s habitual 
resorts,—not a token of occasion for a “ repairing 
lease,” in Bernard Street, Russell Square; not 
brick discoloured, —not an atom of mortar dis- 
placed in the pointing. The door was varnished,- 
the knocker lustrous,—the steps bath-bricked inte 
snowy whiteness, not a speck under the scraper; and 
the A. Osalez of the Court Guide would have become 
an old maid of independent fortune, in Basil's ap- 
prehension, but for the qualifving designation of 
“esquire,” 

“At all events, as lam utterly unknown in this 
quarter of the town, I ean knock and make in- 
quiry,’—cogitated Basil: and the summons having 
been answered by a grave-looking family butler, 
he was informed, in answer to his formal demand, 
that “ Mr. Osalez was out.” 

“Has he not been recently indisposed,” demanded 
young Annesley. 

“My master, Sir, is just returned to town.” 

Recollecting Abednego’s diatribe against the 
ruinous Waste of pampered menials, and estimating 
ie expenses (perquisites included) of so respect- 


able-looking a gentleman as he had the honour of 


addressing at between two and three hundred per 
annum, Basil almost smiled at his own infatuation 
in persisting in hisinquiries. He was duly sensible 
of the impossibility of the Money-lender having 
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affinity with the proprietor of an abode so comfort- 
able, a servant so much its master. 

*Tealled here for the purpose of inquiring after 
a relation of Mr Osalez,”"—hazarded Basil, by way 
of excuse to the butler for not leaving his card. 

“Tam not aware, Sir, that my master has any 
replied the man, assuming an air of 
*T have been some years in 


relations.” 
dignity and mistrust. 
his service, and never Aeard of any — 

" said Basil, ‘Tam mistaken.— 
Punderstood that Mr. Ade diego Osalez was con- 


‘ In th ut case, 


nected with him,’ 

* My master’s name, Sir, is Abednego,” replied 
the butler, —evidently growing impatient of so long 
an interrogatory on so cold a day, the chilly breezes 
of which had already dislodged a portion of powder 
from his cauliflower head, 

At what hour is Mr. Osalez likely to be at 
home? inquired the overjyove 1 |} x 

*T really can't take upon me to say, Sir. His 
time of returning from the city is very uncertain.” 

Young Annesley longed to hazard an inquiry 
What especial business or calling took him habitu- 
ally to the city; but destitute of pretext for such 
uupertinent curiosity. he found nothing better to 
sui\ than that he would eall again,—nothing better 
to do than to slink awa leaving thr dignified 
butler of opinion that he had been summoned from 
his afternoon deze in the pantry (or more probably 
heforethedining-room fire, with the Worning Herald 
in his hand by wayofascreen) tovery little purpose, 
and by a very suspicious voung gentleman, 

Meanwhile. s( arcely hi id Basil reas hie d the corner 
of the street, when there drove past him, at a brisk 
pace, a plain but handsome chariot, to which he 
should have scarcely raised his eves in Arlington 
Street: but which. in the neighbourhood of Russell 
Square, assumed something of an aristocratic grace, 

nav, as it elance d along, he caught a slimy se of 
in, Which, but for the Impossibility of 
such a transition— he could have sworn to be that 
of A, O.— 

“The old man’s face is running in my head,”"— 
‘and like Sir 


Thomas Browne, when writing upen quincunxes, 


a head with 


said he, vexed at his own folly 


I deserv one in every object In nature, Not an 
old clothesman passes me, but I fancy Tecan trace 
a resemblance to Abednege! 
struck by the likeness of the proprietor of a pair 
of horses worth four hundred guineas, to @ man 


And now to be equally 


who grudges himself a hackney couch! 

At that moment, however, he recalled to mind 
his collision with a similar carriage, when driving 
with Blencowe opposite to Hatehell’s nearly a 
month before ; 
that it’s solitary inmate was none other than the 


and the assertion of his companion 


renowned A, Ov! 

He had half a mind to return and verify the fact; 
hut alrea Ny i while pursuing histrainof re colle ctions, 
and trs Ing tor call to mind whether he had ac tually 
seen the face of the Money-] nder in the brown 
chariot, on the day in question, he had reached 
half way across Russell Square ; and by the time 
he retraced his steps into Bernard Street, the car- 
riage had disappe ared.—He had not courage to 
reconfront the portly butler in order to ascertain 
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whether in the interim it had deposited 


at the door of Mr. ¢ Isalez. 


its Inmate 


Moreover, he had a commission to execute for | 
Wilberton at Lawrence’s, concerning the progress | 
had followed the announcement of his name - 
| no one seemed more particularly surprised than ths 
rest at his joining the party. 


of a new dressing-box, the building of which had 
only reached the second story, requiring him to be 
in Bond Street at a certain hour, to meet a work- 
man who was to receive orders concerning the 
admeasurement of the compartments; and there 
was no time to lose. 

Still, the subject nearest his heart was not for- 
cotten amid the perplexities of patent hinges, and 
the shades of green morocco or purple velvet ;— 
and after taking a sandwich and glass of sherry at 
the Club, and asking every one in vain for news, 
to carry back to the ark from which he had been 
permitted to escape, he sent for Wilberton’s cab, 
which he had promised to drive back to the Tower, 
and prepared for departure. 

* Surely,” argued Basil with himself, with singu- 
lar disregard to metropolitan topography,—* it 
would make little difference were Ito drive round by 
Russell Square, and soalong the City Road/—I fee] 
that I shall not sleep till T have cut through the 
heart of this perplexing mystery.” 

It is surprising how vaguely we admeasure 
distances, when they regard the legs and horses of 
other people. Having convinced himself that he 
was taking «/most the nearest way, by half-past 
live o'clock, Basil was dashing along through the 
lighted streets, towards Bernard Street, Russell 
Square ; and emboldened by a couple of glasses of 
sherry, he desired Wilberton’s tiger to knock at 
the door before which he checked his horse, and 
inquire whether * Mr. Osalez were at home.” 

A footman in a plain livery now appeared to 
reinforce the butler: and who having answered in 


the athrmative, Basil had no alternative but to jump | 


out and follow the servant, who was already pre- 


ceding him to the drawing-room with the name he | 


had received from the tiger, up the richly-carpeted 
and well-lighted Basil’s heart almost 
quailed, as he followed his pilot in this vague 
voyage of discovery. Tlow was it poss7//e that THIS 
could be the new abode of ALO.? All was as well 
established and regular as if the proprietor were 


stairs, 


dready a grandfather, succeeding in name of in- | 


heritance to a grandfather of his own, 

The door of the drawing-room being now thrown 
open, and the name of * Mr. Annesley ” articulately 
announced, there was no receding ; and struck by 
the unusual gleam of light within, it occurred to 
Basil, that the rooms were prepared fora dinner- 
party, and that he passed with the servants for one 
of the guests! 

Nor was he mistaken. On clearing the thres- 
hold, he perceived that half a dozen grave-looking 
ventlemen were assembled round the fire-place y— 
one or two seated in cozy arm-chairs,—one or two 
standing chatting together upon the hearth-rug. 
He would have given worlds to retreat !—Never 
had he felt himself sO) complete an intruder!'—Not 
a face in the room—all of which were turned to- 


wards himnj—had he ever beheld in his life!— 
4A “ _ : 4 
cevertheless, the se rvants had how retired, 
} rr Ty ] ad ; } 

closing the door behind them: while he looked 


around in indescribable dismay, hoping to 4 
_mine, from the attitude of the persons presen: 
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eye 


which of them was the master of the loys . 
whom his apologies were due. But a dead sjlen,. 


any 


At length this portion of the mystery was ey. 
plained. A solemn-looking old gentlemen with . 


high narrow forehead, a pair of nankeen shorts ap 


discoloured white silk stockings, many degrees jp. 
ferior in external presentment to the butler, steppe 
graciously forward from the rug to the carpet, ty 


-announce to the confused young man,—that * My. 


Osalez would make his appearance In a monent.— 
having had letters of importance to answer, afte 
his return from the city.” 


Annesley bowed and tried to he thankful, Ae 


! all events, he judged that it would be -betrer t, 


await the coming of the master of the house and 


make apologies to him, than to hurry through ev. 


| 





planations unintelligible and unimportant to the 
cuests, and sneak off with the air of a detected 
pickpocket. He had time, therefore, to examine 
the apartment ; which though simply was richly 
furnished :—with two or three striking pictures 
and two or three noble bronzes by way of orna- 
ment.—The conversation his arrival had interrupt- 
ed was now resumed, though little to his advantage 
—for not a syllable uttered by the tive elderly 
centlemen conveyed the smallest meaning to his 
ear !—It was a mystery of which he did not possess 
the key ;—being neither more nor less than the 
jargon of bankers and stock-brokers ! 

Not daring to seat himself, he stood, hat in hand, 
awaiting the opening of the door, and wishing 
himself tifty fathoms under the foundations of the 
White Tower, or anywhere else, rather than s 


_drawing-room in Bernard Street, Russell Square. 


Had there been women present, he would have felt 
less embarrassed ; the tact and courtesy of the sex 
readily supplying excuses for the indiscretion of one 
of his age and appearance.—But those five solemn 
old men in their knee-breeches and buckled shoes, 
—their white side curls or bald crowns,—amounted 
to the awful.—He would as soon have interrupted 
a solemnization of the priests of Isis and Osiris i 
the Great Pyramid. 

At length, a step approached the drawing-room 
door :—and though Basil’s blood ran cold with 
nervousness, his cheeks glowed with blushes as the 
door opened, and the master of the house made his 
appearance ! 

“T have a thousand apologies to offer you, gentle- 
men,” said a voice which yielded instant confirma 
tion to the astounding conviction which a fim 
«lance had produced in the mind of Basil,—* ! 
have a thousand apologies to offer you -—a me~ 
senger from Downing Street was awaiting me ol! 
my return.—I fear J have appeared very long. But 
dinner will be served in a moment.” 

Mr. Osalez now shook hands in turn with his 
elderly cuests, addressing to each some distinguish- 
ing word of compliment. When it came to the turn 
of Basil to be noticed, the young man’s heart sank 
within him. He was prepared fora start of surpm® 
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—a sarcastic reproof!—I[t did not occur to him that, 
,js name having been already privately announced 
tw his host by the servants, no surprise, at least, 
would be manifested.—So far, however, from hear- 
‘ng the sarcasms he had anticipated, even his 
apologies were forestalled by the well-bred courtesy 
of Mr. Osalez. 

“T rejoice to see you, my dear Annesley,” said 

he. “You must leave it to me to apologize to my 
old friends here, for your appearance among them 
‘) your morning dress,—my invitation, | know, 
ached vou too late this evening, to admit of your 
iressing to join our party. You have shown, indeed, 
far higher breeding than m\ self,—by preferring 
vour own discomfort to keeping others waiting.” 
: So perfect lasts the self-possession of A, (), while 
uttering this explanation, that Basil was for a 
moment really posed to determine whether he 
might not really have been invited, and the letter 
of invitation missed him. 


} 


“Believe me, T had not the smallest intention of | 


intruding upon your party—' he was beginning. 
But Osalez stopped him short. * Lhave sent away 
your cabriolet till eight o’clock,” said he—* that 
hour will, I believe, admit of your returning in 
time to the Tower.” 

There was something so collected and so positive 
in the manner of his host, that Basil, seeing at 
once he Was resolved to detain him, conceived that 
the best thing he could do for the furtherance of 
his own objects, was to coincide in the decision of 
his extraordinary friend. 


Ile liad no leisure for 


deliberation, indeed, for at that moment dinner | 


. ’ 
was announced ; and on proceeding to the wari 


and comfortable dining-room, he saw thata seventh , 
cover had been added to the richly-laid, round 


table. 


Never had Basil felt more embarrassed than on | 
taking his place !—Never had he felt more tho- | 


roughly out of place !—Those grave-looking old 
men.—the Inysterlous host, who, by his composed 
manner of disposing of him, scemned to possess 
“me preternatural influence over his destinies.— 
But hy degrees the influence of light and warmth, 
capital wines, and an excellent dinner, exercised 
their genial influence on soul and body. — Basil had 
been accustomed to feast with the great. The tables 
of the Duke of Rochester and Lord Maitland, of 
both of whom he had been of late a frequent guest, 
were cited by the world as uniting all that a cordon 
eu, a tirst rate French cook, Italian confectioner, 
and Gerinan maitre Dhotel, could produce in the 
Way of saroir réirre.—But it struck him that he had 
hever seen fish, tlesh, and fowl, in such exquisite 
perfection as now ; and it amused him not a little 
to hear the venerable gentlemen treat of such 
tatters, not only with the intense gusto invariably 
attributed by old books to Aldermen, (a proot 
along many others that we derive our civilisation 
from the Mast,) but as though the city were the 
funtain-head of the good things of this world ; 
and that Billingsgate, Smithfield, and Farringdon, 
Jespatched to the West End only their refuse pro- 
duce, after dedicating the finest to the heavier 
purses of the aristocracy of Guildhall. He had 
ot been accustomed in Arlington Street to hear 





turtle and venison treated of as things unknown, 
in perfection, on the Western side of Temple Bar! 

But it Was not the mere gastronomy of the 
dinner that warmed his heart. It was most edify- 
ing to see the grave faces of the six old gentlemen 
relax under the influence of that convivial atmo- 
sphere. Warmed by the stimulus of wine, such as 
never before had reached his lips, (the juice of the 
grape pure from the wine-press of the sunny South, 
mellowed only by the hand of time, instead of the 
drugged and tery decoctions to which THeSsSes and 
Clubs had habituated his palate!) they soon cx- 
panded into cheerfulness ;—and he had occasion to 
note the difference between the man of intelligence 
and information unfolding his stores under such 
Influence, and the empty noise produced by similar 
eXcitement upon his) usual companions.—You 


might as well have ittempted to intoxicate an 


exciseman’s guage,as produce more than a certain 
these good 
With then, 
the opener of the heart and mind served only to 
bring out, with freer expansion, their prodigious 
stores of knowledge of the world. 

And what a world !—How illimitably did Basil's 
horizon seem to expand as he listened. Hitherto 
his notions of “the world” might have been geo- 
eraphically detined as ** bounded on the North hy 
Marvlebone,—on thie South hy Lambeth,—the hast 
by St. Martin’s Lane,—the West by Kensington 
(iardens.” 


effect on the well-seasoned brains «t 
livers of half a century’s experience. 


Bat he now heard America and China 
familiarly talked of as lving within the ring-fence 
of the kingdom of Mammon !—India seemed re- 
carded as a home-farin by these old gentlemen ; 
and the spice islands were their flower-gardens !— 
Their Curavans Were traversing the wilderness, like 
the private post of some lordly establishment. As 
to urope,—poor, comumon-place, domestic europe, 

each of them had his courier galloping home- 
wards trom Petersburg, Vienna, Berlin—like Horse 
(ruards’ esta fettes, trotting backwards and forwards 
to Hampton Court or Hounslow.—As to Paris, it 
Was a tov—a snuff-box, that seemed to lie in their 
Waistcoat pocket : 

While these facts were gradually transpiring, not 
in the way of vaunt but the course of conversation, 
Basil naturally expected that a triumphant glance 
of the eve from Abednego would furtively intimate 
to him—* Behold! these are the kings of whom 
I spake !—the Kings of Tarsus and Epirus, of Tyre 
and Sidon,- these are the master-hands that move 
the wires of kingly puppets,—these are the main- 
springs of aristocratic action,—these are they with- 
out whom privy-councils and parliaments might 
mouth and gibber In Vain,—these are the veritable 
monarchs who make peace and war;—these are 
the potentates who created the independence of 
America, Who rendered France a citizen kingdom, 
—and would do as much for the British empire, 
had peer-ridden England the smallest taste for 
enfranchisement. 

jut not a look -not a word—not a syllable,— 
implied peculiar significance or understanding be- 
tween himself and his host.—He probably passed, 
to those elderly sovereigns, as sume protege to whom 
Osalez deigned toextend no more than the protect- 
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ing notice of admitting him occasionally to his 
board; and each in succession took wine with him 
in the encouraging manner with which they would 
have patronised a school-boy at home for the 
holidays. They refrained not from their usual 
discourse in mistrust of the presence of this one 
accidental stranger ; neither did they seek to find 
in him more than a listener; but continued to 
treat of kings and ministers in all quarters of the 
globe,—as sv many implements for coining in the 
hands of those real masters of the world,—the 
money-mongers of its various exchanges, 

It was interesting, however, to young Annesley 
to perceive that there was nothing of assumption 
or braggarty in their self-assertion. In the House 
of Commons, in the Clubs, at the convivial meet- 
ings of the West End, he had been often disgusted 
by the tone of flippancy or bullying assumed 
whenever the deferences of life were laid aside. 
But here, all was decorous as in the Upper House 
with the Bench of Bishops and the Woolsack as 
dead weights upon the buoyaney of human nature. 
It was the magnanimous exercise of power, like 
the quiet lifting of an elephant’s trunk to sport with 
the child it might, if angered, encoil and crush. 
These great financial operators, whose electric 
Wires communicated from one end of the world to 
the other, would as soon have thought of jesting 
over the bankruptey of kingdoms, or the necessities 
of princes, of which they were treating,—as the 
Home Department would think of perpetrating a 
pun over a death-warrant | 

Stull less, however, were they grave or pompous ; 
and many an amusing anecdote transpired connect- 
ed with the statesmen or measures of the day, that 
might have told less well elsewhere, but derived 
peculiar charm from the authenticity certified by 
the gen rus lod, 

For Annesley was beginning to understand with 
whom he was dipping in the dish.—The names by 
which he heard his companions mutually addressed, 
were those he knew to be attached to loans and 
other gigantic financial operations, and saw an- 
nounced by the papers as having audiences of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer .=Ien. Ww hose names, 
inscribed on a sheet of paper, create a railroad that 
is to facilitate the intercomimunication of king- 
doms,—an Argentine Republic, a county hospital, 
or an insurrection in Cochin China! 

Over a dessert, the forced fruit, lime-ice, and 
Chateau Laffitte of which would have caused the 
Duke of Rochester's eves to clisten, the host and 
his most potent, grave, and reverend Signiors of 
gucsts, sat gossipping of the State affairs of the 
world, as though their little synod constituted the 
privy-council of the universe. They talked of the 
politics of europe as nen talked of the tactics of a 
game of chess, over which they have the disposal ; 
—of sovereigns, as if in their degrees the ivory or 
ebony or box-wood pieces of the board. The i lentity 
of such privileged portions of luman nature was 
evidently unimportant to their calculations. —There 
was no Nicholas,—no Franciss—no Frederick 
William to the high-priest of Mammon: but in 
their places, Prussia, Hardenberg and Co..— 
Austria, Metternich and Co.,—Russia, Nesselrode | 
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and Co,—Of money itself, under the august nam 
of Carirat, they treated as he had never heap, : 
treated before,—as an end and not a mean sia 
millions sounded in their mouths less than the 
pennies, or even the pounds, he was accustomed t 
hear betted elsewhere. In the arguments of thar 
singular coterie, there was matter to drive thric 
as many Political Economists to distraction !— 

In the midst of the discussion, young Annesley 
could not forbear reverting with a degree of amaze. 
ment, amounting almost to the ludicrous, to the 
sense of compassion with which he had, so shor: . 
tine before, accosted the old beggar-iman of Paule: 
Street; and the terrors with which, in his necessity 
for a paltry loan of £3800, he had undergone his 
cross-examination in Greek Street, Soho, in pre- 
sence of the redoubtable A. O.! 

CHAPTER XII. : 

Phe pleasantries with which Basil Annesley had 
been of late persecuted by his brother officers con- 
cerning his unaccountable intimacy with and pre- 
dilection for the notorious Money-lender, would 
unquestionably have been renewed on the evening 
of the day in question, could they have surmised 
the serics of strange events which brought him 
back Hushed and agitated to the Tower,a few seconds 
befure the expiration of the garrison hour.—But 
he offered no explanations ; and having two or 
three important pieces of political news to com- 
municate, (acauired among the prophets of the 
Stock Exchange,) besides an anecdote of the Dow- 
ager Colonel's having fallen on his nose behind the 
scenes of one of the theatres, to the displacement 
of his hat, wig, and proboscis,—they let him off 
without much severity of cross-examination, and 
scarcely a single reproach. 

It was not till alone, and in the silence of the 
night, that Basil began to inquire of himself 
whether all that had of late befallen him, were not 
the unreal mockery of a dream ;—whether there 
really existed either anh Abednego the Money-lender, 
or a high-bred and luxurious banker or stock- 
broker, or bill-broker, named Osalez. 

Perplexed by his reflections and fevered by un- 
usual excess, he was unable to close his eves ; or if 
he closed them for a moment it was to be further 
derided and perplexed by the confused dreams of 
indigestion : wherein his mother and Esther were 
intermingled with the dying man in the old attic 
in Westminster, and the Jew usurer who had re- 
lieved his pecuniary difhculties and bestowed upon 
him the richest treasure in his possession. 

Nor did the morning sun bring its usual comfort 
and enlightenment.—The more he reflected on these 
my steries, the more thev appeared to darken.— 
He had Jost all contidence in his own powers of 
perception,—in his own powers of volition.—This 
strange man,—this ¢guis fatuus,—this Djinn,—this 
mysterious intluence,—appeared to enfold his des 
‘inies as with the coil of a Boa-constrictor, and 
the capability of crushing him at will ;—and under 
this persuasion, endured in solitary irritation day 
after day, the health of Basil, which had been 


almost reestablished, again began to give way. He 


was soon confined to his room,—wanting either 
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ywer or inclination to cross the drawbridge : non 
was this anv source of regret to him.—Denied ac- 
cess to the house of Verelst—too proud to seek it 
eain,—to that ofa man whom he now recognised as 


rich and powerful, and on whom he had the claim of 
benefits conferred,—he had not the smallest ineli- 
nation to quit his retirement. 

[It was a severe season.— Though the Spring was 
approaching, a six-weeks frost filled the clubs of St. 
James's Street with hunting men, and augmented 
the wisdom and divisions of parliament with the 
number of its county members; vet Basil was per- 
fectly satisfied to remain day after day in his quar- 
ters. —To beguile hisev nui, he took opportunity to re- 
new, as Esther had often entreated him, his study of 
the Germanlanguage, Which, since hisdeparture fron 
Heidelberg, he had suffered te grow rusty. For he 
had been struck at his dinner in Bernard Street, with 
the advantage which those puissant old men seemed 
to derive from their familiarity with modern lan- 
guages —French, Italian, German, were familiar 
to them as English; (a circumstance strongly 
indicative of their own foreign origin ;) and they 
appeared to verify the axiom of Charles V., that 
“so many languages as @ man possesses, So mans 
times is he a man.” 

It was in vain his brother officers reviled him 
by the name of “sap,” and protested that Nancy 
was going to advertise for a place as fimishing-go- 
verness. He adhered to his seclusion and submitted 
tobe thought a bore rather than join in pleasures 
for which he had lost all inclination. 

The insight he had incidentally obtained from A. 
O.inio the prospects of Wilberton and John Mait- 
land, rendered it doubiv disavreeable to him to see 
them indulging in habits of expense unsuited to their 
means ; and as they refused to listen to dis remon- 
strances, and at first replied to them with re parter 
concerning the views and principles he was contract- 
ing among his Jewish associates, which he was com- 
pelled to silence ly a serious explanati mn, there wa 
nothing for it but to adhere to his own pursuits, and 
pass for a churl. 

Meanwhile, fatal confirmation was vielded to the 
predictions of his mysterious friend, by anannounce- 
ment which, some weeks afterwards, appeared in 
the morning papers,—that,—** The Duke of Ro- 
chester, having broken up his establishment at Ro- 
chester House and Wilberton Castle, was about to 
proceed to Italy, where his Grace’s family intended 
to reside for a period of some years.” 

The news produced considerable emotion in the 
fashionable cireles!—not indeed the expatriation 
of the Duke and Duchess of Rochester, for whom 
personally people cared no more than for any other 
hospitable duke and duchess. But the loss of 
Rochester Houseand Wilberton Castle was a serious 
injury to those innumerable buttertly friends who 
had found, in his Grace’s rent-roll of tifty thousand 
per annum, a gratuitous source of enjovment.— 
As Abednego had judiciously observed to Basil 
during his attendance in Delahaye Street, it was 
nowonder that so rery popular a man should be- 
come a bankrupt ; since, to ensure what is called 
Popularity to a duke with fifty thousand a-year, 
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In a society so limited as that in which Basi] 
was living, and which included also one betweey 
whom and the dukedom of Rochester there inter- 


’ 


posed only a couple of lives, sucil an 
this public announcement coul produce 


freque nt and most disagreeable reference to Jews 


CCHSION As 


‘ 
not fail 


a— + 


and monev-lenders ; or still oftener, and still inere 
disagreeably, a sudden cessation of such references, 
in compliment to his presence.—It was not 

for voung Annesley to become the advocate of 


Abednego, or take up the line of argument in hi 
defence which the Money-lender had | elf as 
sumed in treating of the extravagan I} 
chesters ¢ haVy—sine hie had becal y 
al eVe-WiIthess of thie wealth ind transformations 
of this mysterious individual, mistrust was begin 
ning to diminish even his own partiality. oS 
experienced suthcient cratituad 

terest in his favour, to feel . revi 


finding him exposed to general ola 

The premature newspaper announcement of thi 
Duke of Rochester's intended departure, jbo ed 
of course the measure it purported to prognosticate. 


Beset by claimants who, so long as his 
laboured only under an imputation of “done up,” 
had refrained from molesting him in the hope of 
Le Inpting him to add a few hundreds or thousands 


to the amount of demands thev were certain of 
establishing with legal interest against lis estate, 
liis (arace Was how compelled tor | ce ae pres Ipitate 
® ’ | ] ° 
adieu to the London world, which shines upon us, 
like the Mion, only sO long as the s inoot oud ji 


’ ° i] 


sperits reflects brightness upon its face; and 


original inauthentic announcement of 
departure, Was sli rtly followed up| Natt 
auctioneers advertisement, Settinng Tol hh. ith yy 
uniting the sesquipedalian | Iprsity ol J 
with the efflorescence of Hatiz and 

ot the Morning Post, the detatis of ft 
effects of “a distinguish 

moved to the continent.” Rochester TLouse, W 
berton Castle, and their hei 

inviolable: but the furniture oft 

Ing an unique collection of 

been seized by the creditors and wits | 

described, for the vratiticats mh OF Vuluwar cur ‘ft 


in advertisements and catalogues, with 
pomp, circumstance, and ignorant dithuse 
serving to prove that what Is call 1 the Public 
inust have a prodigious portion of leisure to read 
and stare. 

One morning, about a fortnight previous to the 
expiration of his service at the Towe ry ia Sydie dane rning 
towards the close of March, which might have been 
mistaken for a sunny April day, tempted Basil 
Annesley and Maitland to boat it to the West 
Rend ; where the chief interest and object of the 
former consisted in obtaining it lina] SD | thie hous 
where kisther resided,—occasionalls rr Ving a cal i 
at the door, with inquiries after the health of the 
family ; in order to prove that, if excluded from 
their societ) : he had not become unmindful of their 
welfare. 

Having fulfilled this chivalrous duty, while 
Maitland proceeded to Arlington Street in search 


it is absolutely indispensable that he should expend | of letters, (the family of Lord Maitland having 


4 hundred thousand. 
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profited by his being quartered at the Tower tof) “Jf we don’t,—what the deuce signities?—p,. 
refresh themselves for the London season by a few | we sha// see them again. Some fool or other of ¢., 


weeks’ sojourn at Brighton,) they met again at the acquaintance will be sure to buy the best of they. 


Club, and found that they had still an idle hour | —So, there's a good fellow,—come !” 
to dispose of. —Tennis presented itself as the readiest | But in spite of all his persuasions, Annesley yy. 
resource ; but on hastening to the court, it proved | mained immoveable. Among the pictures ‘Witte 
to be engaged for the remainder of the morning: | three or four that claimed his earnest and start}. 
and in order to get rid of themselves on the easiest | attention, from the singular fact of having sx; 
terms, Maitland proposed that they should saunter, them in progress on the easel of Verelst. Ahoy, 
into Rochester House, which was open to public | all, there was a pair of battle-pieces which coy) 
view, preparatory to the sale of the furniture—A_ only have been very recently purchased by th. 
crowd of carriages of course obstructed the court- | unthrifty duke or finished by the needy artig- 
vard ; for if, as La Rochefoucault assures us, there | for one of them contained the identical design ¢¢ 
is something in the sight of the disasters of our the broken bridge, (though the figures were por. 
friend which is not unpleasing to us, the fact is | trayved in costumes of the middle ages,) of which jy 
never more strongly exemplified than in the haste | had watched the original design start to life unde; 
with which London idlers scamper to a peremptory | the pencil of Verelst ! 
sale of the effects of some fashionable bankrupt, With eager interest, he instantly referred to t). 
at whose expense they have been long entertained. | catalogue; and to his surprise and ind'gnation, 
The rooms were crowded, even to suffocation ;— | found each of the pictures in question assigned ty 
almost as crowded and alinost as suffocating as for | some ancient master !—the pair in question was 
the assemblies and balls of the “popular” Duchess of | boldly attributed to no less a hand than that of 
Rochester ;—and Maitland and Annesley, who had | Salvator Rosa !-— 
only a short time to allot to their visit, began tofear | “Infamous !”’—burst involuntarily from his lips, 
that they should be detained at the head of the | —and he was about to disclose to his companion 
stairs till their hour was expired.—Just, however, | the grounds of his indignation, asa further instance 
as Maitland was expressing this opinion to his com- | of the often-reviled impositions of auctions and 
panion, Basil found himself plucked by the sleeve | auctioneers,—when Maitland impelled him forwan! 
hy one of the auctioneer’s men in charge of the | for the amiable purpose of frustrating Lady Win- 
furniture, who had mounted guard behindthe marble | terfield’s flirtation. 
pedestal of a magnificent bronze figure of Mercury, To return to the charge, or even to return to the 
brandishing a candelabrum for a caduceus, which | picture, was out of the question: they were now 
stood in the lobby. inextricably involved in the vortex of fashionable 
“Schlip in behind here, Shir,” said the man, | sight-seers, and compelled to add their confirmation 
and PH show ye a erosh-cut into the mushic | to the luminous truism which had a_ hundred 








ee 


room, that’ll get ve shafe through the crowdsh.” 
And suiting the action to the word, the man 


opened a small door in the wall behind him, leading 
into a small passage ; to mask the entrance of 


which, the placing of the niche and statue had 
probably been devised, 

* Another Jewish friend of yours, eh, Nan /”°— 
cried Maitland, when, at the end of the small and 
deserted corridor in question, they found themselves, 
by passing another masked door opening behind a 
chamber organ, in the music room ;—and while 
Basil attempted to laugh off the favour shown him, 
which he was as much at a loss to explain as 
Maitland himself, the men in charge of the rooms, 
conceiving by the privilege they enjoyed, that the 
two intruders must be personages of signal mark 
and distinction, began to overwhelm them with 


such obsequiousness of service that they were glad | 


tu escape into the adjoining picture-gallery. 

“By Jove! there’s Lady Wintertield coquetting 
it away with the voung Marquis, in the prettiest 
French bonnet [ ever saw,” cried Maitland,—with 
as little interest in the master-pieces contained in the 


' times escaped hundreds of lips, in that gallery that 
very day: 7. ¢. What a horrible crowd!” 

A little reflection determined Basil to postpone, 
till the morrow, a more deliberate verification of 
the imposture of which he was himself convinced ; 
and he consequently acceded to Maitland’s request 
when, having reached the end of the gallery with- 
out exciting the slightest token of vexation on the 
part of the fashionable widow, he proposed thot 
they should escape from the throng they had been 
surveying in lieu of the articles of rirta forming 
| their ostensible attraction to the spot, and make 
| the best of their way home to dinner, while time 
and tide permitted. 
| “What a devil of a show up!” was the amiable 
apostrophe of Maitland, on quitting the courtyard. 
“T’m sorry for Rochester, because he was really a 
_deuced good fellow. He regularly mounted me for 
six weeks last hunting season, when I went down 
to the castle with Wilberton—ay, and capitally 
tov!—Milton couldn't have done it better —And 
then, he plays the best game of piequet in England.— 
| that is,—the best or nearly the best !—Pm really 





| 
! 
| 
' 


| 
! 
' 
| 
' 


vallery,ashe had formerly experienced when visiting | deuced sorry for him.” 


the spot as the guest of the Duke of Rochester. 
* Come along, Nan, and let us interrupt the court- 
ship !—It will be famous fun !’”— 

Basil, however, Wiis firmly rooted to the eXamil- 
nation of the pictures, 

We may never have oceasion to see these chef 
Covrres again!” said he, 


* T am still more sorry for his family,” —observed 
Basil. ‘ His family are growing up; and it Is 4 
hard thing for his daughters.” 

* Ay—they have your friend A. 0. to thank, I 
suspect, for this disgusting publicity of the sale. — 

“It is not the sa/e for which I pity them, but 





the occasion of it”’—observed Basil. 
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“Jt wouldn't much surprise me if there were the 
ame sort of crash at our house one fine day or 


other,” resumed Maitland, pursuing as if half un- 
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consciously his own train of retlec tions, —" ‘YT ve a vod 


ason to know that my father is cursedly dipped 
and he won't give up Newm: arket !—Let wh: at will 
happen, he won't give up Newmarket !—A devil 
of a look-out for me,—and worse still for the 
young rer children. Ive gone as far as my con- 
‘once or my lawyer's (and [don’t know which 
is 5 hinckeet } !) would Jet me, in cutting off the 
entail ;—and though the governor and iy mother 


Whose galleries were already stocked to overtlowing, 
—parrenu millionaires, buying their Way to worldly 
distinctionx—country baronets, whe regarded a 
fashionable auction as an indispensable ingredient 
to their season in London,—a few real amateurs, 
ever on the field) to pront hy the ignorance of 
others, and purchase a chef Tonere, when occasion 


| presented itself, at the cost of a copy,—a still more 
limited number on the watch to purchase objects 


too high in value for general competition, as a sate 


have been badgering ne these three Inonths to saunc- | 


tion another mortgage, as to enable them to keep | 


up the war, at least till my sisters are married, mv 
duty to those that come after me (eh ’—that’s the 
right text, isn’t it, for the No-go of an heir-appar- 


ent /) won't allow me to make ducks and drakes of 


the last few acres of the family property.” 
Basil Annesley, feeling that lis companion was 


excited by the scene which they had just quitted | 


into somewhat indiscreet revelations, nowattempted 
to turn the conversation ; no difficult matter with 
John Maitland, whose attention,—even when mat- 
ters so serious Were concerned as the ruin of lis 
family-—-was only too easily distracted.—The transi- 
tion from the heated atmosphere of Rochester 
House to the stirring breezes of the river, soon dis- 
persedevery shade of reflection from hiscountenance. 

It was some days before Basil Annesley’s course 
of regimental duty adinitted of his revisiting the 
West End; and a whole week elapsed before he 
was sufficiently master of his time to return to 
Rochester House.—lHven then, he had some dith- 
culty in accomplishing his object. But there was 
not amoment to be lost.—The sale had been sever- 
al days in progress; and onarriving at the door, 
he found that the pictures concerning which ie 
was so deeply interested, were included in’ the 
allotment of that very day.— 

No carriages now encumbered the courtyard. 
There were a few led horses and grooms at the stand, 
always to be seen near the Houses of Parliament 
about SIX o clock, and anodd-looking gigort wo, But 
the greater portion of the courtyard was encum- 
bered with carts, trucks, and hand-barrows, remov- 
ing articles of furniture sold the preceding day. 

The sale of the pictures was proceeding in the 
gallery itself; and while still in the vestibule, 
Basil could distinctly hear the sonorous and defying 


voice of Htumimins the auctioneer, and the strokes of | 


his haimmer,—duly succeeded by the loud clamour 
of the crowded assembly on the adjudgiment of suc- 
ceding lots. ' 

Basil cast an anxious glance round the assem- 
blace—If the truth must be told, he was horribly 
afraid of deserving among them the face now 
familiar to him through its varied disguises ; either 
in the squalid array of a Jew broker, or st: itioned, 
polished and gentlem: anly, among the noted con- 
hoisseurs of the day; most of whom, glass in hand 
or spectacles on hose, were present, busied either 
in detecting b lemntebes: in the works of art, or point- 
ing out errors of dese ription in the Catalogue, with 

view to che ‘apening the pictures for which they 
intended to become competitors :—sallow dukes, 


investment of capital ;—and, in the proportion of ten 
to one to all these,—the usual rabble of an auction- 
room,—picture-dealers, brokers, Jews, pick pockets, 
with an auxiliary force of unmeaning idlers, to in- 
crease the heat and confusion of the scehe, 


Two of Verelst’s pictures had been disposed of 


before Basil Annesl ¥ enters d the vallers - and, as 
far as he could understand from the dealers around 
him, at high prices,—the one as a Baroecio, the 
other as an Annibal Carracci, to a gentlernan who, 
having recently inherited an enormous fortune, 
Was Inaking himself master of pictures, race-horses, 
and public contumely, at the cost of twenty thou- 
sand a-vear. 

The battle-pieces were just about to be put up ; 
and Basil felt miserably nervous at the idea of 
hearing described as * matchless works of art,” and 
perhaps sold at the price of such, creations which 
the poor living artist had drudged to produce for 
the remuneration of sign-paintings.—Nor was he 
deceived.—The auctioneer seemed disposed to eXv- 
ceed himself in his premonitory tlourish concerning 
these * vers of art, —the pride of the Rochester 
collection ! 

- The possession from which the noble owher 
had torn himself with the deepest regret in quitting 
England,” he said, * was the well-known picture 
gallery which he had formed with so much pains, 
judgment, and cost: and which it was a scandal 
to the country that Parliament had not ae ised 


(en wwasse for the National Gallery. But of all his 





| (Garace’s valuable, or rather cavaluable pictures, it 


was well known that the accomplished and dis 
criminating duke prized none more highly than his 
pair of Salvators 

A few of the more discerning amateurs answered 
to this exordium with a grunt; unwilling to hazard 
further depreciation, in order that the monied ig- 
noramuses might throw away their capital on 
pictures secure from their wiser competition ; 50 as 
to leave them without means for the prizes; and 
when the flowery auctioneer pointedly addressed 
himself to a nobleman distinguished among coy- 
noscenti, to place the upset price of these “matchless 
Salvators,” without receiving any encouragement in 
return for the liberty, it was a strange voice froma 
distant part of the assembly that boldly named £120 

The auctioneer affected indignation, and inquired 
whether he were * indeed selling one of the most 
celebrated collections in the wealthy capital of the 
most enlightened country in the world " —upon 


Which piece of Jolin Bullish clap-trap, a country 


Baronet, touched to the quick of his patriotism, 
added five sovereigns to the bid, which a Jew 
broker in the pay of the auctioneer, instantly con- 
verted into guineas, 
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The strange voice from the other extremity of * You can tell noshing, | promish, ma tear Voune 
the room, now bid £135 for the pair; and by a shentlemans, but I don’t know better than your. 
dexterous compliment to the spirit and discernment shelf !”’—replied the broker. And before Annesley 
of the country Baronet, this was soon raised by had time fora rejoinder, the fellow had disappeared, 
Hummins to £140 ; and a competition thus estab- |“ After all, what plea have I for moving jy, the 
lished, the bidding went on briskly, and more business /”—argued Basil with himself, as, dis 
briskly still; till at length, the incomparable pointed, heated, and excited, he drove back throug), 
Salvators were on the point of being knocked | the city to the Tower.—* The better way wil] he 
down to the proprietor of a hundred thousand | to write to Verelst, and inform him of the exact state 
pounds’-worth of copies and broken-down racers, of the case, leaving him to act as he thinks proper. 
for 275 guineas.—“ Two hundred and eighty!” Shut up in his studio as he is, from one month's 
cried a voice from that portion of the crowd most end to the other, the public disposal of these pictures 
encumbered with dealers and brokers; and after will never reach his ears.—Besides, my letter may 
some further sparring,tothe amount ofabouttwenty perhaps serve as a renewal of intercourse with 
guineas, the unseen competitor was declared victor. the family.” 

The auctioneer looked surprised, or to borrow Qn arriving at home, and before he had time to 
an expressive Americanism,—consternated.— He fulfil or even confirm his purpose, a note was placed 
had done his utmost to spur on the noureau riche inhis hands by his servant; sealed with an antique, 
to a further bid, but to no purpose. He was not and having the look of a fashionable invitation : 
to be bullied or cajoled a guinea further.—It is yet, but for the elegance of its form, Basil would 
probable, by the way, that the proprietor of that | have pronounced the handwriting to be that of the 
“winged voice,” though invisible to others, as the | Money-lender. On tearing open the envelope, he 
cuckoo to an unpractised eye, was perfectly known | found simply the following lines :— 
to Hummins ; for the auctioneers of London are as “Take no further concern about the pictures!— 
notoriously cognizant of the names and natures of | I know all: and purchased them only to expose 
the apparent strangers who frequent their sales, as the villany of a knave and weakness of a fool.— 
a shepherd individualizing every sheep in his flock, | * Yours, A. OQ.” 

Having witnessed all he wished to see, Basil was So great was the astonishment of Basil Annesley, 
about to quit the gallery, desirous only to certify | that he all but allowed the letter to fall from his 
further the name of the rash purchaser.—Having hands !—It seemed to him as if he had only thai 
reached a table at the farther end of the gallery, instant quitted the sale !—He had given intimation 
on which, in the midst of the greatest noise and of his intentions to no human being. Yet already, 
confusion, a clerk was making entries, he inter- the omnipresent Osalez had found means to pene- 
rupted his labours for a moment to inquire the | trate his views, and to be beforehand with his 
name of the gentleman to whom the lot 547 had warning!—//e, then, was the purchaser of the 
been knocked down. _ pictures ;—/e who, from his intimate knowledge 

“Do you wish to purchase, Sir’”—said the of the condition of Verelst and his family, must 
clerk, without raising his eyes from the paper.— _ have been fully aware of their unauthenticity ; he 
“Here, Nathan!—Nathan Herz!—a gentleman who, from his gift to Basil of a copy of the Esme- 
who wants to speak to you about the Salvators.” ralda, had probably emploved the poor painter as 

A shabby-looking individual, who was now. a patron !—Recalling to mind the exquisite nature 
pressing forward among the bidders in the sale that of the works of art he had seen in Bernard Street, 
was again proceeding, turned round at this apos- Basil could not suppose that the description contain- 
trophe,—exclaiming “ A shentleman vantsh to ed in anauctioneer’s Catalogue had for a moment in- 
purshash ?”—when Basil was inexpressibly startled fluenced the choice of so critical a judge as A. 0.; 
on recognising in this man, who was simply one and at that moment a mortifying suspicion glanced 

of the Jew brokers assembled together in a knot into hismind. Abednego was evidently, in some way 
at that end of the room, at once the individual , or other, in furtherance of some of his petty pro- 
who, on a former occasion, had forwarded Maitland | jects, either in confederacy with, or in authority 
and himself through the private door into the over, the Jew broker he had seen in possession of 
music-room,—and the bearded Levite whom he the tenement in Delahaye Street ; and Annesley 
had found in possession of the house in Delahaye knew him to have been mainly instrumental in 
Street, Westminster, the former residence of A. O.! | promoting the ruin and break-up of the Duke of 

“T have something to say to you in private Rochester,—first by his usurious loans, and lastly 

about those Salvators,” said Basil, half unwilling by his rapacious persecutions.—W hat if he had been 

to address so uninviting a personage, and lowering the means of selling these pictures to the would-be 

his voice so as to be unheard by the clerk. connoisseur ‘/—and was therefore eager to get them 
“Dey are not for shale, ma tear,’—replied the once more into his possession. 

Jew, evidently desirous to escape the interview. Indignant at the suspicion, or rather, indignant 
“T do not want to buy them. They have been with himself forhaving conceived it,—Basil resolved 

put up under a false description.” to reply by a few lines which he intended to leave 


“Yesh, yesh—no mattersh—I ashk no questions,” | in person in Bernard Street ; acquainting Mr. Osalez 
persisted the Jew, struggling with the crowd to get of his resolution to enlighten the mind of Verelst 
away. ‘upon a point so essential to his interests as the 

“ But since [ am able to inform you—” Basil | speculations founded by the picture-dealers upo 
his imitations of the Ancient Masters. 


was beginning. 
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quitting the mess-room for the purpose of addressing 
Verelst,—when Maitland, who was sunning himself, 

thered up into the wide window-seat to peruse 
his favourite Morning Post,—suddenly exclaimed 
_* Hillo, hillo!—you were at the sale yesterday, 
at Rochester House, weren't you, Nan?” 

“Only for a short time.” 

“And what was your sapient opinion of the pair 
of Salvators ?” 

“That they were very fine pictures.” 

“ Come, come !—no hedging !—I mean did you 
consider them originals ’”’ 

Basil’s colour rose to his temples at the inquiry. 

“ Because if you did, my fine fellow,’—resumed 
Maitland, unable to contain himself when bursting 
with so grand a secret, “ you were among the 
knowing ones who appear to have been deucedly 
taken in !—Look here !:—Here’s a letter from 
Hummins the auctioneer, apologizing for having 
been made instrumental to an imposition on the 
public ; and stating that the pair of battle-pieces, 
forming part of the gallery of his Grace the Duke 
of Rochester, and yesterday sold as such for the 





sum of 310 guineas, are the original productions of 


a German artist, of the name of Verelst, whose 
works are beginning to acquire considerable value 
in the trade ; and furthermore, that they were pur- 


chased as originals by his Grace the Duke of 


Rochester, for the sum of 1500 guineas, from a 
picture-dealer of the name of Stubbs, residing in 
Frith Street, Soho.—Then follows a flourish about 
Tummins’ value for his own reputation, his con- 
scientious discharge of his duties to the public, and 
so forth.— There !—Read it yourself !—Your pro- 
tégé's fortune is made, it scems. I shouldn’t be 
surprised to find that you bribed Hummins to 
over-sell the pictures, and paid for the advertis:- 
ment !—Unless Iam much mistaken, Stubbs is the 
name of one of the ruin-mongers who make a fool 
of my mother.—The very brute, by the way, who 
brought no end of annoyances on the family, by 
endorsing over one of my father’s acceptances 
(to pay for the carved furniture of that accurse:| 
suite of moyenage rooms at Maitland Park, which 
I never enter without feeling as if 1 should catch 
the Plague) to your Jewish friend Barabbas—the 
extortioner, A. O.!” 

Luckily this taunt was unheard. Basil was now 
thoroughly absorbed in the perusal of Hummins’ 
letter, the paper containing which, had been handed 


self master of the contents, he pursued his original 
design, and quitted the room. 

Little had he expected, after his long and re- 
gretted alienation from the Verelsts, to prove the 
means of a discovery likely to produce so advan- 
tageous a change in their fortunes!—Never had 
Basil felt so happy. It was a balmy April day; 
and he ascended with gladsome steps the stone 
bastion overlooking the river, fancying that he had 
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The following morning, after breakfast, he was | 
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months of blank, the town was beginning io wear 
a pleasant aspect. Flower-carts and water-carts, 
jogging side hy side through the streets, conveyed 
t» the smoke-dried citizens an idea that, somewhere 
or other, the sun was shining, and the sky,somurky 
over their heads, exhibiting the cerulean hue of 
the poets ; and by degrees, the sickly roots of 
primroses, hawked about in baskets by flower- 
girls, whose faces bore direful superticial indication 
of the fact that flesh is dust, gave place to bunches 
of faded lilaes; destined to be transferred in broken 
water-jugs to the window-ledges of all the by-ways 
of the metropolis, as Loo potent of scent to be borne 
within. 

Even on the weed that clings with pendent 
streamers to the faetid depths of a deserted well, 
once at least in the day the vertical sun sheds its 
reviving light; and even into the most dismal lodg- 
ing of the least cheerful capital in Europe, summer 
infuses for a moment its cheering influence ! 

The Verelsts were happier now than in the trying 
winter season. The invalid could he wheeled to 
the window for change of air; and the girls, when 
proceeding to give their daily lessons, were less 
exposed to vicissitudes of weather. 

But they had other causes for gladness. The more 
advantageous bargains made by Verelst under the 
management and protection of Basil Annesley were 
beginning to bring forth their fruits. They were 
getting in some degree above the world ; and the 
coinfort of seeing her family better clothed, better 
fed, and without fear for the morrow, had done 
iiore to restore st rength and courage to Mrs. Verelst 
than all the previous advice and medicaments of 
the physicians. — Moreover, there was prospect of 
improvement for the little household. Placed at 
ease by the payment of his military sketches, the 
artist had ventured to give once more the reins to 
lis imagination in the completion of a picture re- 
presenting the Johanna von Orleans of Schiller 
valley ; which had 


been admitted, among cartloads of works of art 
i 
i 


bidding adieu to her native 


hore or le ss deserving, to the honour ol thr kexhi 
tion.—l or the twentieth time in his lift , the refore, 
the artist was smoothing the plumage of new- 
tledged Hope,—a bird of promise which, like the 
Phoenix, has the faculty of giving birth from its 
ashes to a successor fresh and fair as the one of 
recent extinction. 

The girls, meanwhile, had been objects of un- 


usual solicitude to the good Branzinis ; who, the 
to him by John Maitland ;—and having made him- | 


hever before beheld its usually dingy current ripple | 


so gaily in the sun! 


The spring was rapidly advancing; and even | 


for those denizens of London, who do not divide 
the year into three months of season and nine 





i 


| 


longer they were acquainted with the gentle dis- 
positions of the accomplished governess of their 
children, became more and more convinced of the 
high distinctions of the humble family ; and de- 
lighted in every occasion of brightening their joyless 
existence, 

Still, these music-parties,—these operas,—these 
cheerful little dinners,—though accepted with 
gratitude by Mrs. Verelst for her daughters, were 
far from affording pleasure to Esther and Salome, 
now that there was no longer a chance of meeting 
Basil Annesley. To them, his disappearance from 
among them was fraught with mystery. They 
knew nothing of his being quartered in the Tower; 
they knew nothing of their father's letter, or 
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interdictions ; and though accidentally apprized 
that their former friend appeared from time to time 
at the door with inquiries after the health of their 
mother, this total change in their habits of inter- 
course increased rather than diminished their 
surprise. Salome’s frank expressions of regret at 
his absence had produced from her parents the 
most chilling reproof; and ever since, by tacit 
consent of all parties, the subject was dropped. 
The lodgings inhabited by the Verelsts were of 
such circumscribed dimensions that the two girls 
slept in a small room within that of their mother, 
upon whom they took it in turns to attend, by day 
and night; so that there was no opportunity for 
those sisterly confidences which, in more splendid 
households, are the origin of such wanton waste of 
time and sensibility.—Nevertheless, Esther some- 
times found a moment to whisper to Salome that it 
was strange Basil should so suddenly have with- 
drawn his interest from them ; just as, occasionally, 
Salome found means to express to Esther her 
wonderment whether it would ever enter into her 
father’s plans to return to Germany ; and whether, 
even if they went back to their beloved Heidelberg, 
they might not find the Count von Ehrenstein a 
happy husband and father; and satisfied that, by the 
gift of Albert Durer’s sketch-book to his old master, 
he had dissevered all ties of gratitude or affec- 





































































sister offered, indeed, to the other such consolation 
as her philosophy suggested ; but both agreed that 
Basil’s voluntary absence arose from scruples of 
conscience suggesting the danger of encouraging 
sentiments of mutual attachment, which could only 
end in disappointment and remorse. 

Such was the position of their affairs, and such 


connected with the passing events of the day 
by even the perusal of a newspaper, unless occa- 
sionally at the house of the Neapolitan consul, )— 
when one morning, as the artist was standing ab- 


roused from his reverie by a slight touch on the 
shoulder, and found that a stranger was standing 
behind him :—a man of simple but gentlemanly 
exterior, who, unobserved by the artist, had been 
introduced into the room by the servant on the plea 
of business with her master. 

“| have the pleasure, I believe, of addressing 
Mr. Verelst,’ said he, “whom I have had more 
difficulty in tracing out, than ought to have been 
the case with the painter of such works as those I 
see around me.” 

As he spoke, the visiter glanced towards the two 
pictures from the Nihelungen Lied, which still oc- 
cupied their post of disgrace against the wall ;— 
and the poor simple artist who, from the seclusion 
of his habits of life, was becoming daily less and 
less a man of the world, felt so puzzled by hearing 
compliments addressed to himself by a man of such 
courtly manners, stood gazing in amazement, as if 
puzzled to determine whether he were not the 
victim of a mystification. 

*T have reason to imagine,” resumed the stranger, 
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tion with the family once so dear to him,—Each | 


the monotonous tenor of their existence,—(un- | 


sorbed before a new canvass, on which he was , 
beginning to sketch, with some enthusiasm, the | 
rude outline of a new historical picture, he was | 
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“that a painting which [ bought nearly a yea, 
since, of a picture-dealer of the name of Stubh 
(representing the Marriage of Cana,) as the work 
of Poussin, is in reality a production of your pene! 
—and though I plead guilty to having been the 
dupe of my own ignorance in the purchase,-—(for 
after all the detection of the fraud rested with 
myself)—it grieves me much to believe that, of 
the price I paid for it, (four hundred guineas, ) 
perhaps not a tenth part reached the hands of the 
admirable artist with whom it originated.” 

** Not a twentieth part ! "—rejoined Verelst, with 
asmile. “I remember the picture only too well, 
—I had grounded great expectations upon it ;—)u: 
was forced, by the necessities of my family, to sel] 
it at a moment’s notice for a paltry ten-pound 
note !” 

“Ten pounds ! "—reiterated the stranger, shrug- 
ging his shoulders. ‘The rogue,—the robber!— 
I had a hard matter to get it from him at less than 
the five hundred guineas he originally asked me,— 
I have bought many other pictures of him, at high 
prices, of some of which perhaps you may be able 
to indicate the true origin, which I am now begin- 
ning to suspect as bringing sad discredit upon my 
connoisseurship.— With this view, Sir, I have been 
making strenuous efforts to discover your abode, 
As some inducement to you to accord me the favour 
of a visit to my collection, | would willingly in- 
duce you to bring with you the two noble pictures 

I see on your hands, if, indeed, the value you set 
on them be not above my reach.” 

As he spoke, the courteous customer began to 
/examine with care and interest the pair of pictures, 
on which the disappointed artist had almost ceased 
_ to pride himself, or found expectations of profit. 

“fT once prized these pictures, as a partial man 
is too apt to prize his favourite work!” said Verelst, 
standing beside his visiter to contemplate his 
neglected pictures. —* IT once rated them at a couple 
_of hundred guineas!—But I am sick of the sight 
of them; and should be glad to dispose of them for 
a quarter of the sum.” 

** That were a most unjust self-injury,” observed 
_ the stranger,—** particularly where the original ap- 
| praisement was so modest.—On the contrary, | 
shall be most happy to write you a cheque for the 
full amount. You are, in fact, doubly entitled to 
it,—for I have every expectation of obtaining, 
‘through your testimony, restitution of the price of 
| my pretended Poussin.” 
| Verelst began to stammer expressions of surprise 
and thankfulness ; but the visiter interrupted him 
with a request for a pen and ink. 

“If you present this draft at Coutts’,” said he, 
offering to Verelst a printed paper he had taken 
from his pocket-book, “you will find it honoured ; 
after which, I shall ask you the favour to bring 
the pictures in person to my house.” 

Verelst, having glanced, as well as his confusion 
would permit, at the name subscribed to the bottom 
of the cheque, saw with pride and exultation that 
it was that of the Marquis of ; a noblemall 
honoured by the high estimation of artists and 
men of letters. 
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added the marquis,—interrupting his acknowledg- | 
; ments, “ you would do me an additional favour 
by bringing them at twelve o'clock ; at which hour, | 
. you would find a vacant place at my breakfast 
: table, and meet there the gentleman to whom I am 
: indebted for the discovery of the fraud practised 
' upon me, as well as of your name and address :— | 
; an enlightened patron of the arts, doubtless known 
. to you by name,—my friend, Mr, Osalez.” 
‘ A faint ery bursting from the lips of the artist’s 
42 a o . ° 
; wife, intimated at that moment, for the first time, to 





the marquis, that a third person was present at 
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the interview, and that the easy chair placed be- 
side the open window with its back towards them, 
contained the emaciated form of Mrs. Verelst, to 
whose side her husband now rushed inconsternation. 
Agitated by a thousand conflicting emotions on 
learning the tide of good fortune which would enable 
her husband todischarge the obligations, which had 
weighed so heavily on the minds of both, to the 
offending Basil, the poor invalid had been unable 
to control the revulsion of feeling occasioned by the 
discovery that they were indebted for this over- 
powering benefit to the interposition of A. O! 


h 
' Ce Tt 
' LAYS OF SCOTTISH TISTORY.—No. TV. 
| THE INVASION OF KING HACO.—ANNO 1265, 
l ' ' — 
From the ancient warrior land Bade his willing host to bring 
Haco, lord of Norway, came, Seaward forth from dale and town. 
: Proud of heart, and strong of hand, Ileard ye not their steeds by night, 
- Scotland’s Isles in arms to claim. Thundering, as he led them on! 
, England, on thy western shore Saw ye not at Largs how bright 
Be not now the ‘larum dumb! | Sunrise on their armour shone ! 
Where the Norsemen raged before, There the shout that warriors love 
l ' 


Thither Norsemen still may come. 
e Ostmen of Hibernia’s Isle,— 
‘ Ye that Henry’s liegemen hate, 
Bid your mourning widows smile,— 
Bid your swords for veRXgeance whict ! 


' Late, from Norway’s crowded coast, 
° Haco steered his ships afar : 
r Shouted loud his mighty host 
. O’er the deeps of Breydeyar. 
. O’er his ship of oak the gale 
Stirred the banner’s gorgeous fold : 
' Round the prow and snowy sail 
Mythie dragons shone in gold. 
) Men and ships—-how great a band 
’ Through the Hebrid Isles hath gone ! 
Crested warriors crowded stand ; 
Mail-clad rowers ply them on. 
*“Gainst him comes no fueman there, 
1 But, with aiding ship and sword, 
; Homage paying, quick repair 
. Mona’s prince and Isla’s lord. 
: Who shall meet his vast array ? 
‘ Hark, the storm is answering ! 
‘ Will the winds allegiance pay, 
r Or the tempest homage bring ? 
Wandering in the stormy gloom, 
Darkling moved the ships, and slow, 
: While the lightning’s dart of doom 
Paled the golden dragons’ glow. 
| Vain to Cumray’s rocks repair 
e Holy priests with bended knee ; 
) Vainly rose their chant of prayer | 
: * Miserere, Domine !” 
; Still the waters louder woke, 
. Sweeping o’er each woeful deck ; | 
And the billows, as they broke, 
e Downward crushed the shrieking wreck ; | 
: Till the nearer shores of Clyde | 
Saw the mighty navy sail, | 
| Rising o’er the surging tide, 
Stoutly struggling with the gale. 


Soon to land the Norsemen spring, 

° Gathering fast and gathering aye : 
, Alexander, Scotland's king, 

_ Met at Largs the foe’s array ! 
Near and far, with warning horn, 


n Swift the signal beacons flew, 

H Hurrying there, from eve to morn, 

t Many a stalwart Scot, and true. 

. Clad in mail from head to heel, 

i Hasted thither knight and lord, | 
But the foremost foeman’s steel 

A Rattled on a peasant’s sword. 





— 


Alexander, Scotland’s king, 


’ ’ , * . 
‘suarding well jy ire.’ renown. 









Burst at morning’s early glow : 
Ifeaven’s tempest raged above, 
Battle’s storm was rife below. 
Sterner grew at noon the fight, 
Murkier moved the troubled sun, 
And his weak ray sank in night 
Ere the bloody strife was done. 
(ilory to the Heavens on high, 
Combating for Scotland there ! 
Roaring wind, and sea, and sky, 
‘“Gainst the Norsemen fighting were. 
Woe for Norway’s sinking band ! 
Darkness hid them, battle-worn, 
Staying each contending hand- 
Darkness, sweeter than the morn. 
(;o—to wailing Norway tell 
Tidings of her children’s fate ; 
How at distant Largs they fell, 
Fighting long in dismal strait. 
Rudely sepulchred they lie, 
‘Neath the cairn and rugged stone, 
Where the stormy sea-birds ery, 
Where the western waters moan. 
Merry England, joy the while ! 
Homeward oars the Norsemen ply : 
Ostmen of Hibernia’s Isle, 
See them pass unaiding by! 
Woe, for Norway’s hapless king ! 
Baffled hope oppressed him sore : 
Struck by Sorrow’s deadly sting, 
Turned he now from Albyn’s shore. 
Kingdom, kin, or native land, 
Sorrowing Haco ne’er shall see : 
Dead alone from Orkney’s strand 
He, enshrouded, borne shall be. 
There, upon his dying place 
Wounded in his soul he lay, 
And the spirits of his race 
Crowded round him, dim and gray. 
Bid the Pagan forms avaunt, 
By the charm of Christian prayer, 
By the heavenward-swelling chant, 
And the incense-perfumed air ! 
Yet outspake the warrior king— 
“Bid my fathers’ deeds be told ; 
Let the hoary minstrel sing 
Chronicled achievements old.” 
Now the minstrel’s Runie rhyme 
Runs the sea-kings’ glory o’er : 
Christian priests, at other time, 
Mercy for their prince implore. 
Thus he breathed his weary soul, 
Wept and wailed in homes afar, 
While the dirge of death shall ro}! 
(Ver the deeps of Breydeyar. ms Ge 
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TENNYSON’S POEMS.* 


Mr. Tewsyson has here given to the world two | coming the entire all-expressive symbol of the mind 


volumes; the first containing a selection with al- 
terations of his earlier poems, published in 1830 
and 1832, and the second consisting of productions 
entirely new to the public. 
his two earlier volumes met with, was that which 
usually attends the creations of true and singular 
poetical genius of a novel order. Here at least, 
felt the general readers, is something new and not 
of every-day ; and the natura! discrepancy of judg- 
ments followed. Malignity and mediocrity were 
at hand with their scoffs and misrepresentations ; 
those whose cowardly vanity will neither dare to 
hail new merit on its birth, nor to abstain from 
following in the wake of growing admiration, acted 
after their kind, anticipating that the effrontery 
and dishonesty exhibited in this, as in similar in- 


The reception which | 


within, Wehavereferredtothis youthful production 
of Mr. Tennyson, as a proof how early he gave 
indications of this power in a remarkable degree, Jt 
would be easy to find many more equally perfeet 
examples in his later poems. 

When we compare these with his earlier volumes, 
Mr. Tennyson’s mind appears to have expanded in 
strength, in steady self-possession, in vigour and 
concentration of thonght, and in his dominion over 
language, while his imagination has lost nothing 
of its free productive elasticity. We find more that 
shows itself as the fruit of serious and kindly ob- 


‘servation of human life, and reaches deeper into 
| the springs of human interest: fancy and reality 
are blended together in harmonious fusion, but the 


stances, would tell for the moment with the misin- | 


formed, and when seen in their true light, instead 
of being duly exposed and branded, would be con- 
siened, by a too easy contempt, to unmerited for- 
ziveness. But here, too, as in the case of Words- 
worth, it appe urs to us that the small circle of warm 
admirers of the poet has slowly but steadily widened, 
that the conviction of which a few were at first the 
adherents is still spreading its roots deeper, and 


will not cease to spread, till his fame can no longer | 


be ignored or gainsaid by the pliant majority who | 


call themselves the reading public. 

We shall here endeavour to state with firmness, 
but with moderation, our judgment of these poems 
and their author; and by occasional extracts to 
exhibit the ground of the conviction we entertain 
of his very high powers; fully conscious as we are, 
that, if the poems have not indeed within themselves 
that which appeals to the feeling for the beautiful 
in others and accords with it, no remarks or criti- 
cisms of ours will avail to supply the deficiency. 

Perhaps one of the most peculiar gifts possessed 
hy Mr. Tennyson, in a degree so rare as of itself to 
leclare a true poet, and displayed in clear light 


‘rough some of his earliest efforts, is the power of | 
/or comprest according as the tone may be best in 


iuaking the picturesque delineation of external 
1iture illustrate the mood of mind portrayed, and 
ielp the reader’s imagination to the state of feeling 
which the poem seeks to produce. Though the 
little sketch ** Mariana in the moated grange”’ is 
almost entirely pictorial, yet we doubt whether any 
skill of words directly descriptive of emotion would 
have conveyed a more thorough feeling of heart- 
weariness and blighted hope. While every single 
picture is at once recognised as strikingly true and 
veautiful in itself, its entire beauty is only perceived 


in the tempered proportion in which every new | 


touch contributes to deepen the gloom of utter 
dreariness brooding around us. In instances of 
this kind we feel how the artist endues nature with 


the power of speaking a new language, and forces 


sense to be the interpreter of feeling; even as 
though a material frame were perfected into be- 








* The Poems of Alfred Tennyson; 2 vols. foolscap. 
London: Moxon. 





more substantial element is asserting its rights more 
predominantly, Were we to seek by a single term 
to express what peculiarly affects us in this poetry, 
we should say that its informing principle is truth, 
In this little may seem to be said; but we use the 
word in its widest acceptation, and include, earnest- 
ness, sincerity, openness to every touch of genuine 
fecling, wideness of range, far and deep insight, 
the firm conviction that a man has something to 
say and the will to say it. When we peruse Mr, 
Tennyson’s productions it strikes us that the vital 
energy of this feeling pervades the whole of his 
poetry more than that of any other writer who 
has arisen in ourdays. It is hardly possible to read 
such poems, for instance, as St. Agnes and Sir 
(ralahad without being possessed with their thorough- 
ness, (if we may venture so far to imitate the Ger- 
Inans,) without owning the spell of a gifted glance 
that has pierced into the inner truth of things, and 
has there seen and made visible to us such an image 
of feminine holiness and knightly purity, as seems 
a new revealing of something true and familiar in 
a fuller light. 

In all Mr. Tennyson’s descriptions there is 4 
masterly richness of language, which never weakens 
down into languid exuberance, but is more expanded 


keeping both with the whole poem, and the pro- 
portion which the individual part bears to the 
whole. In the second volume occur more fre- 
quently than in the first specimens of the compara- 
tively unornamented, more grave and slow-moving 
diction, which in their simple statue-like grandeur 
and compression of strength remind us of Dante. 
We might appeal to several passages of the “ Morte 
d’Arthur,’—as the throwing of the sword, the first 
approach of Sir Bedivere to the lake, the departure 
of the barge ; but we select from the point at which 
he carries the wounded king, whom his own negli- 
cence has brought nearer death, to the shore where 
the barge appears that is to waft him to Avilion; 
2 passage which we think it would be hard to match 
with any descriptive extract of modern poetry. 


But the other swiftly strode from ridge to ridge, 
_Clothed with his breath, and looking, as he walk’d, 
Larger than human on the frozen hills. 
He heard the deep behind him, and a cry 
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His own thought drove him like a goad. 
clash’d his harness in the icy caves ; 

And barren chasms, and all to left and right 

The bare, black cliff clang d round him, as he based 

His feet on juts of slippery crag, that rang 

Sharp-smitten with the dint of armed heels ; 

And on @ sudden, lo ! the level lake, 

and the long glories of the winter moon. 

" Then saw they how there hove a dusky barge, 

Dark as a funeral scarf from stem to stern, 

Reneath them ; and descending they were ware 

That all the decks were dense with stately forms, 

Black-stoled, black-hooded, like a dream—by these 

Three Queens with crowns of gold—and from them rose 

Ary that shiver'd to the tingling stars, 

(nd, as it Were one Voice, an agony 

Of lamentation, like a wind that shrills 

(ll night in a waste land, where no one comes, 

Or hath come since the making of the world. 


Another admirable instance of the penetrative 
jill which invests with a new life external objects 
as beheld under the light of imagination, is supplied 
by the following description of Godiva riding 
through the town of Coventry. 


Then she rode forth, clothed on with chastity : 
The deep air listen’d round her as she rode, 
And all the low wind hardly breathed for fear : 
The little wide-mouth’d heads upon the spout 
Had cunning eyes to see: the barking cur 
Made her cheek flame : her palfrey’s footfall shot 
Light horrors thro’ her pulses: the blind walls 
Were full of chinks and holes ; and overhead 
Fantastic gables, crowding, stared : but she 
Not less than all bore up, till, last, she saw 

The white-flower’d elder-thicket from the field 
Gleam thro’ the Gothic archways in the wall. 


Again, in the “Gardener's Daughter,” the “ 'Talk- 
ing Oak,” and others, where the passion is more 
‘ivid and redundant, the descriptions glow with 
uxurlant beauty which might summon to our re- 
membrance the * lavish lights and floating shades” 
of Titian. The two extremes in regard to poetic 
liction are represented by the gushing fullness of 
melody and imagery in “ The two Voices,” and the 
eyere bareness of * Dora,” which in this property, 
as partly in their subjects, have recalled tO US the 
pposite modes of feeling Inspired by the biblical 
wems of Job and Ruth. 

One remarkable characteristic exhibited in these 
poems, of which it would be unfair not to make 
particular mention, is the skill by which, while 
the poetry never becomes merely didactic, or ceases 
to be poetry, it yet expresses throughout a tone of 
‘igh and just moral feeling, which can in few, if 
ay instances, be overlooked or mistaken. It secins 
be one of the most trying functions of a poet 
that he should set forth this feeling without vet 
losing himself in his subject, that he should be able 


admire and warm in others the faculty of ad- | 


niring, without ceasing to observe and describe,— 
, in more technical language, should give due 
tominence to the objective side of bis art without 
‘nihilating the subjective. By this perfect fusion 
of these two powers acting in such opposite direc- 
ons, have the greatest poetsever been distinguished: 
the deficiency on either side is so far a falling 
‘hort of the truthful harmony required by the idea | 
of highest art. It is easy to bring into great pro- | 
‘inence the moral mode of regarding an action to | 
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| the comparative exclusion of the beautiful and other 
| features as essentially true in nature, (in its widest 
_ acceptation,) and therefore in its mirror art. This 
seems to be the danger to which those endued with 
quick and generous sympathies are most naturally 
exposed in striving after poetical excellence. Yet 
such is not the mode in which Sophocles achieved 
the triumph of which he boasted over Euripides, 
when he said that he made men as they should be, 
his rival as they were. It would be an equal de- 
Hclency to contemplate the sphere of human action 
as & material for poetical creations, and wholly 


































































ignore the existence and sway of the moral senti- 
ments: the products would be alike monstrous and 
untrue to nature. We cannot here enter upon the 
question whether the great German poet Goethe has 
' erred in this latter de ficiency or whether he is 
always as free from it, as he undoubtedly is in 
some of his greatest works ; but we mention his 
name to illustrate our meaning, as we think many 
readers of Wilhelm Meister may have felt misgiv- 
ings on this point, and been driven to ask them- 
selves: Is there not here, by the leaving out of 
sight some of the moral impulses of our nature, 
amid the luxuriance of «sthetical perceptions, 
which the author loves to awake in his readers, an 
unreality, a coming short of the perfect truth, which 
we never even suspect in Shakspeare, though he 
at least as fully as Goethe or any poet sees through 
and above his subject, not only within it and no 
farther. 


By the necessity of our being, our sym- 
pathies are all human, and we miss at once, ina 
work of art,any great moving principleof our nature. 
ven poems of the most exquisite fairy texture re- 
quire the soft warmth of human interests to fill 
with life their filmy moonlight substance. The 
tale of Undine would never have won delight if she 
had not acquired a soul. Who, indeed, is more 
human, nay, more English, than the world-poet 
Shakspeare ? While ho poet is SO full of strong 
thought and deep moral truth, it is rarely possible 
to meet in him twenty consecutive lines that could 
he taken for a portion of a didactic or philosophical 
poem. This wonderful Shakspearian power has 
often been irresistibly felt and partially described, 
but never fully analysed, and perhaps never may be 
till our mental science is advanced very far beyond 
its present limits. 

Mr. Tennyson appears to us nobly free both from 
this moral indifference and moral exclusiveness, 
At an early stage of his career he had seen through 
the delusion, that love of beauty is meant to absorb 
wholly the love of good, and portrayed in a poem 
full of grand and vivid imagery the guilt and 
misery of a soul that gives way to it. The intro- 
duction to this poem (the Palace of Art) sets forth 
the moral in these noble lines— 


Beauty, Good, and Knowledge are three sisters, 
That doat upon each other, friends to man, 
Living together under the same roof, 
And never can be sunder’d without tears. 
And he that shuts Love out, in tarn shall be 
Shut out from Love, and on her threshold lie 
Howling in outer darkness. Not for this 
Was common clay ta’en from the common earth, 
Moulded by God, and temper’d with the tears 
Of angels to the perfect shape of man. 
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A few lines from “Love and Duty,” in the 
second volume, give a profound expression of a 
great moral principle— 

Will some one say, then why not ill for good? 

Why took ye not your pastime! To that man 

My work shall answer, since I knew the right 

And did it; for a man is not as God, 

But then most Godlike being most a man. 

But it is much less to detached passages that we 
should appeal, than to the whole under-current of 
right generous feeling on which these poems rest : 
the sympathy with good, which, never obtrusive, is 
vet a pervading influence everywhere. It appears 
to us impossible that a man whose heart is not 


attuned to the finest emotions of our nature could | 


have composed (to mention no other instances) 


Godiva, the Gardener's Daughter, the Miller's | 


Daughter, Love and Duty, and Dora. We recog- 
nise in them a thoroughly English appreciation 
both of sterling worth, and of the beauty of all the 
domestic affections, and a solemn reverence for the 
lofty and good. What deep tenderness breathes 
through the stanzas which introduce the end of the 
Miller’s Daughter— 
Look thro’ mine eyes with thine. True wife, 
Round my true heart thine arms entwine ; 
My other dearer life in life, 
Look thro’ my very soul with thine! 
Untouched with any shade of years, 
May those kind eyes for ever dwell! 


They have not shed a many tears, 
Dear eyes, since first I knew them well. 


Yet tears they shed: they had their part 
Of sorrow: for when time was ripe, 
The still affection of the heart 
Became an outward breathing type, 
That into stillness past again, 
And left a want unknown before ; 
Although the loss that brought us pain, 
That loss but made us love the more, 
With farther lookings on. The kiss, 
The woven arms, seem but to be 
Weak symbols of the settled bliss, 
The comfort I have found in thee: 
But that God bless thee, dear, who wrought 
T'wo spirits to one equal mind, 
With blessings beyond hope or thought, 
With blessings which no words can find! 


Indeed, we may observe, generally, that Mr. 
Tennyson is a master of harmonious proportion in 
his combination and arrangement: he is never un- 
equal, never great or beautiful only in parts and 
at random, but each part is at the same time an 
element essential to the life of the whole,—* a joint 
that plies its office, moved with sympathy.” No- 
thing occurs to distract the current of feeling which 
the main subject requires. For this reason his 
poems lose more than most others when quoted in 
extracts: yet in order to give some assistance 
towards forming a correct estimate of his powers, , 
we think it worth while to adduce a few single 
specimens of imagery and sentiment, where we 
seem, in the fineness and strength of thought and _ 


. | 
depth of expression, to hear an echo of “those | 


melodious bursts that fill the spacious times of | 
great Elizabeth.” 
Love took up the glass of Time, and turi’d it in his glow- | 

ing hands : 





Every moment, lightly shaken, ran itself in golden sands. 


| with might ; 
| out of sight. 
| 


Smote the chord of Self, that, trembling, passed in my.:, 


| Love took up the harp of Life, and smote on all the chords 


| Where is comfort? in division 


ie, of the records of the 
mind ~ 





| kind? 
| I remember one that perished : sweetly did she speak 
_ and move : i 
| Such a one do I remember, whom to look at was to Jove 
| Can I think of her as dead,and love her for the Joye she 
bore ? . 
| No—she never loved me truly : love is love fur evermore: 


WwW oman is the lesser man ; and all thy passions, mately’! 
with mine, 
_ Are as moonlight unto sunlight, and as water unto wiy 


| Not in vain the distance beacons. Forward, forward }.+ 
us range. 

| Let the peoples spin for ever down the ringing groove. 
of change. 

Through the shadow of the world we sweep into th 

younger day : 

| Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay, 


| . ‘ ° , Such a noise of life 
| Swarm’d in the golden present, such a voice 
| Call’d to me from the years to come, and such 
A length of bright horizon rimm’d the dark. 


. . , R ; 
| The lights begin to twinkle from the rocks : 


| The long day wanes: the slow moon climbs : the deen 
| Moans round with many voices. 


(Of man, and his misgivings and aspirations ;) 


Ilere sits he shaping wings to fiy : 
His heart forebodes a mystery : 
ITe names the name Iter nity. 

Ah! sure within him and without, 
Could his dark wisdom find it out, 
There must be answer to his doubt. 


| From out my sullen heart, a power 
Broke, like the rainbow from the shower, 
To feel, although no tongue can prove, 
That every cloud, that spreads above 
And veileth love, itself is love. 

“ Locksley Hall,” from which the first four of the 
above extracts are made, is one of the most unique 
of these poems. In the rapid alternation and fierce 
strugglings of passion, and the crowding together 
of so much incident and character, (which, though 
introduced by mere allusion, comes out full and 
clear,) we seem to feel a dramatic activity con- 
densed into a lyrical form. Yet with all this there is 
the unbiassed a/oofness which the poet should main- 


tain; and we think it requires but ordinary powers 


ef observation in the reader to perceive the direct 
opposition in this respect between Mr. Tennyson 
and Lord Byron. Though the hero is the speaker 
throughout, so that all the story passes through 
the medium of his feelings, yet there is nothing 


_which could tempt to the identification of the poet 


with his hero. ‘fhe passion is as stormy as it ever 
is in Byron, and a pervading feature of the mood 


portrayed is discontent : but that critic’s notion of 


comparison would be curious indeed, who, on the 
strength of this subordinate characteristic, ©? 

discover a similarity between the two, much more 
who could surmise an imitation. Mr. Tennyson ® 





Can J part her from herself, and love her, as I knew her 
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emphatically not an imitator. Not one of the great 
ts of the present day does he follow in his style 
of thought, imagery, or language. In his earlier 


reductions perhaps some resemblance to Keats | 


might be occasionally traced : but in his later 
works he is more and more himself alone. Not 
that any poet, however true, is in these days likely 
to have had no experience of something modified 
in his own mind by the labours of his great pre- 
dJecessors or cotemporaries ; and perhaps in very 
few cases indeed would it be a proof of originality 
that no such effect had been produced: as hardly 
ever can original genius he entirely apart from 
openness to impression. If we were to form a 
guess as to what imaginative writers Mr Tennyson 
has of late been studying, we should say the great 
Germans, Goethe and Richter, are of the number : 
but as we have already said, he is not the less al- 
wavs himself. The powers we perceive exhibited 
in “Locksley Hall,” suggest the thought, Might 
the author wisely exercise his genius in dramatic 
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composition? An idea, indeed, is not unfrequently | 


exprest now-a-days, that the age of the drama 
isaltogether past : and some writers of not ordinary 
abilities have tried to refute this notion. We know 
well how often the prevailing notion (especially 
with regard to poetry) of a thing’s having become 


impossible has been refuted by its becoming actual ; | 
and certainly it is from the poets, not the critics | 


and theorizers, that this refutation must come, if 
at all. 


Perhaps Mr Tennyson may find it worth | 


while to try whether his hand wields the sword to | 


solve this Gordian knot. 

Our quotations have been sufficient to illustrate 
the fact that our author is not one of those poets 
whom nothing but turbulence and unrest inspires 
into poetic emotion ; that he has a deep feeling of 
the beauty which is in stillness and repose. But 
he is far from regarding contentment as the end of 
art in such a sense, as that the artist, and those to 
whose sympathies he appeals, should ignore the evil 
and weakness that are in the world, or cease to 
aspire afier a purer and better state of things. No 
survey of what is around us, however complete, can 
he true, unless the eye itself look upward and on- 
ward toa perfection which is beyond all around 
us; unless there be within itself alight, which, as 
Plato says, being sunlike, seeks the sun. 

The type of perfect in our mind, 
In Nature can we nowhere find. 






WS 





That this meaning is deeply significant to us, and 
that its significance can never end, isa truth which 
poetry, that far more subtly than science links the 
present and the past, is commissioned to assert and 
set forth to mankind. The close to the “ Morte 
d’Arthur” seems fancifully to express the poet's 
reflections upon the like in unlike which unites 
the more and less self-conscious periods of human 
progress ; and its effect is to spread a rich mellow- 
ness of tint over the whole, which sets every portion 
of the colouring in its proper light. We quote the 
concluding passage to illustrate our meaning; but i 
should be read initsappropriate place, after the whole 
ofthe poem. The party of friends met in the Christ- 
maseve had heard a portion of the epic poem, hich 
its author had burned, read aloud by the half-re- 
luctant poet, and so retired to bed : 
° Where vet in sleep ] seemed 
To sail with Arthur under looming shores, 
Point after point, till on to dawn, when dreams 
Begin to feel the truth and stir of day, 
To me, methought, who waited with a crowd, 
There came a bark that, blowing forward, bore 
King Arthur like a modern gentleman 
Of stateliest port ; and all the people cried, 
“ Arthur is come again: he cannot die.” 
Then those that stood upon the hills behind 
Repeated—* Come again, and thrice as fair ;” 
And, further inland, voices echoed—“ Come 
With all good things, and war shall be no more.” 
At this a hundred bells began to peal, 
That with the sound I woke, and heard indeed 
The clear church-bells ring in the Christmas morn. 

We shall endeavour to do as much justice as 
our narrow limits allow to some of these poems, 


| . . . . . 
by briefly sketching their general outlines, with 


fancy, lending wings to passion. 


In these pages frequent flashes come across us of | 


tus forward-looking aspiration, which disclose an 
famest faith in good, not the less surely because 
the 
than in broad and massive outline. The poem 
entitled, “The Epic,” supplies an instance of what 


we mean. The subject, Arthur’s Death, belongs to | 


the feelings of a bygone age ; and it is treated with 
a noble, touching simplicity. The high pure faith 
which we ideally regard as characterizing the chi- 
Valrous ages, is, in a few clear touches, displayed 
asthe great light which guided and raised their 
» paratively unenlarged apprehensions. This 


{ ne } . . . 
‘nging after an absolute good is the meaning of | 


bia] ° « . 
any an ancient form, and yet hallows the form 


whic . 
chty us has lost the meaning it had to them. 
fh. CTV .< VOL ae 





surely rejoice in this poem. 


extracts, which may serve, though very imper- 
fectly, to convey some notion of the character of 
each poem as a whole. 

The Talking Oak is an exquisite creation of airy 
All those who 
find a deep delight in the rich conceits which glisten 
through Romeo and Juliet, and the rest of Shak- 
speare’s love poetry, in which the very strength and 
purity of the feeling are shown by its not fearing 
to sport whimsically with its own impulses, will 
Not that it teems pro- 
fusely with fast-recurring conceits, * hues of the 
silken sheeny woof momently shot into each other,” 
but the idea which is the basis of the poem is one 
of that class, only to be apprehended hy inimginative 
sympathy, and hopeless to be explained by reason - 
ing to those who do not otherwise enter into it— 
where the soul delights to project its own emotions 


outwards, to contemplate them aloof from. itself, 


and play with them in fondness. 
Y appear in delicate graceful lightness rather 





A young lover 
represents himself as returning with delight to the 
old Oak of Sumner-chace, to which when his passion 
first began he had spoken without restraint and 
often talked apart, “until he plagiarised a heart, 
and answered with a voice.” He will try “if yet 
he keeps the power” — 
Hail, hidden to the knees in fern, 
Broad Oak of Sumner-chace, 
Whose topmost branches can discern 
The roofs of Sumner-place ! 
Say thou, whereou I carved her name, 
If ever maid or spouse, 
As fair as my Olivia, came 
To rest bencath thy bough. 
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The quaint sylvan tone of the Oak’s language Then close and dark my arms I spread, 
through all his replies has a peculiarly happy effect rah ne oi d . her ang 4 
in making us feel at home with this new region of eS ee ee ee 


: ; , An acorn in her breast. 
vocal trees. His answer to this appeal is naturally 


: This acorn, the finest on the tree, shaken do 
z . ae 3 =¢ ; ’ 4 —_— ha J . wn 
such as will satisfy the lover.—After telling how as a graceful gift, had startled the maiden, wh, 
he has for ages sheltered » Who 


flung it away in the grass. The lover hardly needs 
Whatever maiden grace ™ the Oak’s exhortation to kiss twice and thrice the 
Ri ay ep Snr bad Oy yes, fruit which he declares to be blest by Loves and 
he records his gratitude by invoking the choices 
blessings, air, earth, or heaven can bestow upon 
his aged friend, whom he has found as erewhjle 
“garrulously given, a babbler in the land,’—py 
promising that only beside that faithful tree wij] 
he plight his troth to his bride, who shall be decked 
from its branches for her marriage morn,—and 
with another promise that closes the poem— 

























































He swears that Olivia, Walter’s choice, “ is three 
times worth them all:” and further he avers— 


I swear by leaf, and wind, and rain, 
(And hear me with thine ears,) 

That though I circle in the grain 
Five hundred rings of years, 


Yet, since I first could cast a shade, 
Did never creature pass 

So slightly, musically made, — I will work in prose and rhyme, 
So light upon the grass. And praise thee more in both’ 

The grateful lover entreats him further to “ de- —_ ra a ara or lime, 

clare when last Olivia came to sport beneath his 


9 , . In which the swarthy ringdove sat 
boughs.” Yesterday, when the fair at the town lbegp. ; 


And mystie sentence spoke 5 





had taken her father and mother from home, she And more than England honours that, 
came by herself, Thy famous brother Oak, 
. . . And round me play’d, Wherein the younger Charles abode 
And sang to me the whole Till all the paths were dim, 
Of those three stanzas that you made And far below the Roundhead rode 
About my giant bole, And humm/’d a surly hymn. 
Walter, glad at heart, would know vet more : This pastoral, when we compare it with the other 


idyls, seems to stand out from them, in containing 
more of what is new, yet not startling, and into 
re nea a ee ee which the art of the poet gently leads the reader's 

These knotted knees of mine, fancy with such “ willing chains and sweet capti- 
vity,” that he can at once breathe freely the charm- 
ed atmosphere around him, nor feel that its sounds 

A tear-drop, which crept down the old Oak’s sur- | are in a tongue unknown. All of them display, 
face, and a second kiss, charm him into wishing | in union with a Theocritean freshness and buoy- 
that, as in the foregone “ Dryad days,” he could | ancy, a broad English genuineness of feeling, lit 


Did she read the name himself had carved with 
many vows? 


And found, and kiss’d the name she found, 
And sweetly murmur’d thine. 


have slipt his bark and paid her kiss for kiss, up with a lively beneficent humour. One of the 
O flourish high, with leafy towers, | points which has most excited our admiration in 

And overlook the lea; perusing these volumes is the wealth of poetic pro- 

Pursue thy loves among the bowers, ' duction, the fruitful variety displayed in so small 

But leave thou mine to me. aspace. Though some poems may be our favour- 

© flourish, hidden deep in fern, _ ites more decidedly than others, there is scargely 

Old oak, I love thee well, one which we could consent to give up on the score 


A thousand thanks for what I learn, 


ad what setnains be tol of its being in any sense a repetition of another, 


and not containing something novel and original 
_in its fashion of beauty. 
ae. a A poem widely different from any of those Just 
fis little more: the day was warm ; described is the Vision of Sin, in which a wondrous 
_ At last tired out with play, fi fall of Viantocnns | se verv. represents the 
She sank her head upon her arm, | dream, full of Vantesque imagery, repre 
And at my feet she lay. ruin of a selfish spirit, plunged downwards from 
youthful fiery vehemence through the mad whitl 
_of sin and debasing pleasures into self-loathing and 


We must give entire the graceful picture which 
is contained in the answer— 


Her eyelids dropp’d their silken eaves, 
[ breathed upon her eyes 


Thro’ all the summer of my leaves the scorn of all things. The melody, which through- 
A welcome mixed with sighs. out is exquisitely attuned to all the manifold varla- 
I took the swarming sound of life— tions of feeling, commences with a stately, sweeping, 


The musie from the town— 

The whispers of the drum and fife, 
And lall’d them in my own. ' I had a vision when the night was late: 

; A youth came riding toward a palace-gate. 

He rode a horse with wings, that would have flown, 

But that his heavy rider kept him down. 

And from the palace came a child of sin, 

And took him by the curls and led him in, 


onward movement— 


Sometimes I let a sunbeam slip, 
To light her shaded eye; 

A second flutter’d round her lip 
Like a golden butterfly ; 


A third would glimmer on her neck, Where sat a company with heated eyes, 
Po make the necklace shine ; Expecting where a fountain should arise: 
Another slid, a sunny fleck, A sleepy light upon their brows and lips— 


From head to ancle fine. As when the sun, a crescent of eclipse, 
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Dreams over lake and lawn, and isles and capes- 
Suffused them, sitting, lying, languid shapes, 


The following verses, which seem themselves to 


n «storm in orbs of song, a growing gale,” describe | 
: the voluptuous melody that, rising from low tones, | 
‘ as the fountain spouted, died and rose again— 
G 
d Till thronging in and in, to where they waited, 
4 As ‘t were a hundred-throated nightingale, 
' The strong tempestuous treble throbb‘d and palpitated ; 
° Ran into its giddiest whirl of sound, 
le Caught the sparkles, and in circles, 
y Purple gauzes, golden hazes, liquid mazes, 
ll Flung the torrent rainbow round: 
d The maddened company started up, seized each 
i 3 | 
. other, wheeled precipitately, 
Dash’d together in blinding dew: 
Till, kill’d with some luxurious agony, 
The nerve-dissolving melody 
Flutter’d headlong from the sky. 

A different feature of the vision ensues. Weare 
forced into thoughts of Dante by the figurative 
energy of phrase, (which, except in such wondrous 
allegoric Vision, might appear too daring,) that re- 
presents to us the one Sovereign Presence, never 
seen but felt in all, symbolizing itself in the ever- 
dawning light. | 

' . I look’d up toward a mountain tract, 
That girt the region with high cliff and lawn: 
I saw that, every morning, far withdrawn | 
Beyond the darkness and the cataract, | 
God made Himself an awful rose of dawn, 
Unheeded. 
! 
For months and years “a vapour, heavy, hue- | 
, less, formless, cold,” floats on unheeded, till it 
. touches the palace gate, when the dream is broken 


and link’d again. The figure appears now “a grey 
and gap-tooth’d man as lean as death,” riding 
across a withered heath to a ruined inn, where he 
alights, and in the mad glee of self-scorn bids the | 
“lank and sour” domestic join him, and * hob-and- 
nob with death.” The harrowing start from dreamy 
indistinctness into the sharpness of a dismal reality 
is one of the most wonderful touches of the poem. 

We can quote but a few stanzas to show the tone 
of this world-mockery— 


I am old, but let me drink ; 

Bring me spices, bring me wine: 
! remember, when I think, 

That my youth was half divine. 
Wine is good for shrivell’d lips, 

When a blanket wraps the day, 
When the rotten woodland drips, 

And the leaf is stamped in clay. 
Fill the cup, and fill the can: 

Have a rouse before the morn: 
Every minute dies a man, 

Every minute one is born. 


Friendship! to be two in one— 
Let the canting liar pack ! 

Well I know, when I am gone, 
How she mouths behind my back. 


Virtue '"__to be good and just — 
Every heart, when sifted well, 

Is a ¢ lot of warmer dust, 
Mixed with cunuing sparks of hell. 
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By heaps of gourds, and skins of wine, and piles of grapes. | 
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Drink, and let the parties rave; 

They are fill’d with idle spleen ; 
Rising, falling like a wave, 

For they know not what they mean. 
He that roars for liberty 

Faster binds the tyrant’s power: 
And the tyrant’s ernel glee 

Forces on the freer hour. 


Fill the can and fill the cup; 
All the windy ways of men 

Are but dust that rises up, 
And is lightly laid again. 


Drink to lofty hopes that cool, 
Visions of a perfect State : 
Drink We, last, the pul hie fool, 

Frantic love and frantic hate. 


Tell me tales of thy first love— 
April hopes, the fools of chance ; 
Pill the graves begin to move, 


And the dead begin to dance. 


Trooping from their mouldy den 
The chap-fallen cirele spreads : 
Welcome, fellow-citizens, 
Hollow hearts and empty heads! 
Lo! God's likeness—the ground-plan— 
Neither modell’d, glazed, nor framed : 
Buss me, thou rough sketch of man, 
Far too naked to be shamed! 


Drink to Fortune. drink to Chanee, 
While we keep a little breath ¢ 


Drink to heavy Ignorance ! 
Hob-and-nob with brother Death! 


Thou art mazed, the night is long, 
And the longer night is near: 
What! I am not all as wrong 
As a bitter jest is dear. 
Youthful hopes, by scores, to all, 
When the locks are crisp and eurl’d! 
Unto me my maudlin gall 
And my mockeries of the world. 


Fill the cup, and fill the can! 
Mingle madness, mingle scorn! 

Dregs of life, and lees of man: 
Yet we will not die forlorn. 

A final change of the vision leads the awe-stricken 
mind to ponder on the inscrutable laws which are 
to reconcile the moral disert panci s of the universe, 
and points once more to that unseen presence, to 


| which our hopes and fears turn for rest, which 1s 


around and hevond all. Divers voices are heard 
speaking of the crime of him who has past from 
earthly existence— 

At last I heard a voice upon the slope, 

Cry to the summit “Is there any hope!” 

To which an answer pealed from that high land, 

But in a tongue no man could understand ; 

And on the glimmering limit far withdrawn 

(iod made Himself an awful rose of dawn. 

The poem entitled the Day Dream is to us one of 
the most delightful in the whole series. It contains 
the old tale of the Sleeping Beauty, which the 
* Prologue” describes as having shaped itself into 
verse ip the poet's mind as he watched his lady 
sleeping. The subject abundantly calls forth the 
exercise of that pictorial power which our author 
possesses in such a rare degree ; and the feeling of 
dreamy stillness is quite magical, which breathes 
through the first and second parts, “The Sleeping 
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Palace” and “Sleeping Beauty,” the latter of which 
had appeared as a poem by itself in the small vol- 
The vivid truth of every 
image in the Sleeping Palace, however, charms us 
scarcely more than the last stanza, which utters 
the dim yearning after new life that still wakes 


ume published in 1830. 


amid this silence. 


When will the hundred summers die, 
And thought and time be born again, 
And newer knowledge, drawing nigh, 
Bring truth that sways the soul of men ! 
Here all things in their place remain, 
As all were order’d, ages since. 
Come, Care and Pleasure, Hope and Pain, 
And bring the fated fairy Prince. 


“The Arrival” of the “fairy Prince with joyful 

. ” 
eves, and lighter-footed than the fox,” shows a 
niinbler movement and quicker variation of feeling. 
Ile advances on through the ground fatal to so 
many before him, and we tremble with him as 


he approaches the ordeal of his lifelong hope. 


More close and close his footsteps wind ; 
The magic music in his heart 
Beats quick and quicker, till he find 
The quict chamber far apart. 
His spirit flutters like a lark, 
He stoops—to kiss her—on his knee. 
“ Love, if thy tresses be so dark, 
How dark those hidden eyes must he !” 


The flash into life of the “ Revival” running 


through the Palace is electri¢.— 


A touch, a kiss ! the charm was snapt. 
There rose a noise of striking clocks, 
And feet that ran, and doors that clapt, 
And barking dogs, and crowing cocks. 
A faller light illumined all, 
A breeze through all the garden swept, 
A sudden hubbub shook the hall, 
And sixty feet the fountain leapt. 


The hedge broke in, the banner blew, 

The butler drank, the steward serawl'd, 
The fire shot up, the martin flew, 

The parrot sereain’d, the peacock squall’d, 
The maid and page renew’d their strife, 

The palace bang’d, and buzz’d and clackt, 
And all the long-pent stream of life 

Daxl’d downward in a cataract. 


A brief cheerful glance at the king and his court 
is allowed to divert our curiosity,—and then all 
this passes away that our faneyv may, in the * De- 
parture,” inhale delight and repose froin the deep, 
quict, trustful tenderness of the lovers, as “ far 
across the hills they went, in that new world which 


is the old’? :—— 


And o’er the hills, and far away, 
seyond their utmost purple rim, 
Beyond the night, across the day, 
Thro’ all the world she follow’d him. 


Tn the Moral,” “ L’Envoi,” and “ Epilogue,” which | 


are fraught with fine touches of humour and feeling, 


and, with the “ Prologue,” form the framework of | 


this sunny picture, a self-conscious spirit of poetry 


dailies in playful refiection, with the doubts stirgej 
up by the contact and contrast of old and new, and 


fancying to itself a moral from the apparent po. 
meaning of the story, gently guides us back, withoy: 
sense of jar and harshness, from fairy-land to thj, 
new world which is the old.— 

These instances may in part show how near My. 
Tennyson comes towards fulfilling one of the high. 
est offices of a poet; to say that which has heey 
trembling on the lips of others, but vet wanted ap 
utterance, in words which are at once welcomed a 
the expression full and clear of what had Jone 
dimly possessed their hearts. To our feeling, flashes 
of this power are more frequent and piercing jy, 
Mr. Tennyson than any voung author of these days, 

We unwillingly pass by, with a single glance, ihe 
wise humour and fanciful grace embodied in syc)) 
poems as the “ Lyrical Monologue,” “Walking to 
the Mail” and other idyis; the deep exquisite 
pathos of the ballads, as * Edward Gray” and 


“The Lord of Burleigh;” and shall merely quote 


one specimen which shows how by rare delicacy of 
skill a single touch can at once convey a world of 


comprest unutterable feeling. 


Break, break, break, 
On thy cold grey stones, O Sea! 
And I would that my tongue could utter 
The thoughts that arise in me. 
© well for the fisherman’s boy, 
That he shouts with his sister at play! 
QO well for the sailor lad, 
That he sings in his boat on the bay! 
And the stately ships go by 
To their haven under the hill ; 
But © for the touch of a vanish’d hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still! 
Break, break, break, 
At the foot of thy crags, O Sea! 
But the tender grace of a day that is dead 
Will never come back to me. 


In the time which has elapsed since his latest 
publication, in the alteration and compression of 
many portions of his earlier volumes, and the en- 
tire rejection of much which his admirers might 
have deemed worthy of a better fate, Mr. Tenny- 


_son has shown that he is capable of exercising a 
severe self-judgment, and that he has a strict notion 


of the responsibility which his poetic talent, like 
all other intellectual gifts, attaches to the possessor. 
This is as it should be; a man gifted with such 
powers should always keep a high ideal before him; 
hut a sensitive mind may perhaps easily grow over- 
fastidious, and be tempted to fall into self-distrust, 
and so lose somewhat of its inspiring energy. We 


trust Mr. Tennyson will never give way to this 


error any more than to the opposite one of haste 
and carelessness. [He is called to take a lofty 
station among England’s poets of this age ; let him 
duly regard and keep ever before his view, the 
greatness of his vocation. 
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BENTHAMS TABLE-TALK. 


(Continued from “ Memoirs of Bentham,” in our July No.) 


Tue peculiar and original views, and benevolent | 


wisdom for which the Sage of Westminster was 
remarkable, were strikingly evolved in his careless 
Table-Talk, and sometimes jotted down in memo- 
randum-books as texts for more expanded dis- 
courses. Many of the felicitous passages and pithy 
savings Which enrich the pages of his Memoirs, dis- 


play so much of the inner life of Bentham, that we | 
regret that we can only glean a few random speci- | 


mens. Yet these have great value.—In illustration 
of the nature of Prejudice, even among those who 
fancy themselves far above its influence, he tokd 
the following anecdote :-— 

Prejudice. —I met witha Frenchman once, whom nothing 


- e Ts. ¢ , J ) 7 _ > ws 4 s © 4° € 3 re . ‘ . 
would persuade, that Priestley, whom he had been talking | anti-emigration laws. 


with, was not an Atheist as well as himself; because they 
happened to agree on some points relative to matter and 
freewill. Priestley foamed with rage at the imputation, 
but the Frenchman was not to be so taken in. Priestley, 
on his part, was even with him; for he would no more be- 
lieve the Frenchman’s Atheism, than the Frenchman his 
Theism. If you and I, their adopted brethren, with our 
recorded merits, Were to go and shake hands with them 
and call them fe/low-citizens, we might say what we 
would,—for the first month at least,—-they would no 


more believe it possible for ws to “ honour the king” that | 


sent us, than the man believed it possible for Priestley 
to “ year God.” 

Public Bodies. —\ have observed,—it is an old obser- 
vation of mine,—that no political assembly adopts a 
printed project, or adopts ideas to which publicity has 
been given,—I mean textually and in mass. They no- 
inate a committee.— Will that committee adopt a work 
already written,—a foreign work /—Will they commit a 
suicide ‘—a suicide of reputation. —Will they declare 
themselves null,—inept,—incapable ‘—O, no!  hidivi- 
dual self-love,—national self-love, forbid it. 


and greatest disciple Dumont. 
evidence of its universal truth. 

Rules for Concersation.— Bentham, for himself, had 
made it a rule to avoid, as much as possible, discussions 
whose results would leave matters where they were, 
with the risk of annoyance to both parties in the progress 
ofthe discussion. “ Endeavour,” he said, “ to ascertain 
the opinions of others, who are strangers to you, before 
you venture tointroduce yourown. Introduce them not, 
if their opinions are so remote as to be irreconcileable 
With yours. Say not, ‘I have a right to proclaim and 
defend my opinion.” What is the English of all that ! 








whatever it may be, that is most agreeable to him. At 
any rate, you may avoid every topic which you know, or 
suspect, to be disagreeable to him. 

* Kind words cost no more than unkind ones. hind 
words produce kind actions, not only on the part of him 
to whom they are addressed, but on the part of him 
by whom they are addressed,—understand, not inciden- 
tally only, but habitually, in virtue of the principle of 
association.” 


The following appear among other notes and ex- 
tracts from a memorandum book of 1811-19 :— 


* Murder upon a small seale—no: that is not good. 
Why! Because we are used to see men hanged for it. 
Murder on the largest scale. Oh, that is most excellent ! 
Why? Because we are used to see men crowned for it.” 

* Oppression well exemplified by anti-combination and 
Anti-combination acts prevent 
men from earning subsistence at home ; Anti-emigra- 
tion acts from earning it abroad: both join in driving 
men into the poor-house and suborning suicide.” ... 

“If Christianity be the law of the land, disobedience 
to the precepts in the sermon on the Mount is an indict- 
able offence.” 

* Associated Suppressors of Free Laquiry.—They are 
paid for supporting what! The truth! No! but that 


, Which is given them to support, whether it be true or 


no—like the hirelings of the law, purchasable male pros- 
titutes.” 

* In Britain, the ruling few are in a constant state of 
alarm. Why?! Because the government is a continued 
system of oppression and injustice. 

“Tn the United States, they know not what alarm is. 
Why?) Because, not having power to oppress, they 
never do oppress.” 

“JI. BLs knowledge of the World, Whig Lords, &c.— 
Those who live with them, and, by describing their doings 


' and looking at their titles, pretend to know what they 


/are,—know only what they say. 


Il, who might have 


“e _ lived with them, and would not live with them,—and 
rhe above is the observation of Benthaim’s first | 


very day affords | 


[have a right to give pain—to make enemies,—to | 


liave backs turned, and doors shut against me.’ ”’ ‘ 

* Eritanda.— All discourse tending to give uneasiness 
to others without benefit to self or others. 
Indication of imperfections of an irremediable nature, as 
bodily defects, mental defects, in so far as incorrigible, 
‘fur, stupidity, dulness of apprehension. 

“In so far as indication is given of remediable im- 
perfections, it should be in such manner that it may be 
‘een that the motive is the benefiting the other party, 
hot enjoying at his expense the pleasures of power and 
‘anity. For this purpose, let it be in the presence of 
wv other person that the indication is given; for if in the 
Presence of others, the greater the number the greater 
the pain of humiliation, which, besides the irritation it 
44¥ produce,—irritation from which you may yourself 
© 4 sufferer, it is so much pain produced in waste.” . . 


Example— | 


If the affections of him with whom you are about to | 


commence a 


ve ‘ . hg ° ° 
Fou, all topies are open to you: if it be an object with 


Vou 719 ‘ ° » . . 
eVGtO gain or keep his affections, choose that topic, 


conversation be matter of indifference to | 





who neither know nor care what they say,— know, and 
Without living with them, what they think.” 

* Interest appeals to the wi//, argument to the un- 
derstanding. What can argument do against interest ¢ 
The understanding is but the servant—the very slave to 
the will. What can be done against the master by ap- 
plication to the slave ‘” 

Of a witty, but sneering and satirical person 
who wrote in that slashing scornful style which 
did not please Bentham, whose great and constant 
aim was ¢ruth and not effect, he wrote to a com- 
mon friend :— 





* T am concerned for That which it grieves me 
to see are those expressions of universal aud undiscrim- 
inating scorn, Which it delights him to scatter on all that 
come in his way, Whether friends or foes. Evil commu- 
nications corrupt good manners. He has learnt this frou 

; but - is an unhappy man, and is independent 
of the affections of the people. To be loved by men, a 
Mian wust appear to love them; and for preserving the 
appearance, | cannot think of any means so sure as the 
reality.” 

lor the suppression of Anger, he gave the fol- 
lowing rules :— 

“When cool, satisfy yourself completely of the use- 
fulness of these rules. Being thoroughly lodged iu your 
memory,—When any incidental provocation happeas to 
excite anger, the recollection of these rules may serve 
to suppress it. 

“Ty avoid giving useless offence on the occasion of any- 
thing you ure about to do, or to say, in relation to any 
individual, think, in the first place, in what manner, if 
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said or done in relation to yourself, it would affect your- 
self: if to yourself it would be a matter of indifference, 
think then, whether, between your situation and his, 
there may not be some difference, the effect of which 
would be to render painful to him what would not be so | 


to you.” . 


“Curbing the irascible appetite isas good a subject of 
exercise and boasting, as extraordinary walking, run- 


ning, donkey-racing, chess-playing, &c.” 


“ Rich and Poor.—Rich, why less moral than the poor? | 
“1. The richer, the more independent of good behaviour. 


—2. The richer, the fewer with whom he sympathizes. 


“The property of the rich is in no danger from the poor: 
the property of the poor is not only in danger from the 
rich, but constantly encroached on by them and lessened. 

“ The small property of the poor is, every particle of | 
it, necessary to their subsistence; it is, therefore, more | 
carefully watched and guarded : the richer a man is, the | 
more careless, the better he can atlord to see defalea- 


tions made from it. 


“But the property of the poor is of no value in the 
eyes of the rich: hence they conclude it to be of little 


value in the eyes of its possessors.” 


The following are among the good things of. 


1821 :— 


 Duelling.—The man who values himself on his per- 
sonal courage, independently of the application made of 
it, values himself on that which is possessed in a higher | 


degree by a dog, especially when he is mad.” 


“Solitary Confinement.—To think that by vacancy of 
mind mental improvement cau be assured! It is by 
well filling it, not by leaving it unfilled, that I (in Pan- 


opticon) should have operated.” 


* Abstain from imayining possible evils not preventi- 
ble. Example—by anticipating diseases—stone—blind- 
ness, &c. So when preventible, after the means of pre- 


vention have been settled.” 


* Has human life more in it of pain than of pleasure ? 


By no means. Why? For this plain reason: because 
it is in so high a degree in our power to embrace plea- 
sure, and to keep pain at a distance.” 

* Intemperate language is strife upon paper.” 

* Effects of Urbanity. ln exemplification of the pro- 
digious utility of general urbanity to -elf-regarding in- 
terest, bring to view Eldon, Sidmouth, Castlereagh, 
Canning, &c. Urbanity does what Scripture says is done 
by Charity. By this virtue on the small seale, vice in its 


most mischievous and efficient forms on the largest scale, 


to what a degree may it not be corercd from opprobrium.” 

Saints.—* If, to be an Anti-slavist is to be a saint. 
saintship for me !—I am a saint! 

* |] should like to invite a Yankee and a negro. a lord 
and a beggar, to my table.” . 

Another sort of Saiuts.—* There are many religious 
people who had rather see men miserable than innoxious. 
Unhappiness is the instrument by which they would 
make us angels; but the brutes are often interested in 
corruptions—out of them they gain influence and repu- 
tation.” 

A ntiquarianism.—* Antiquarianism is the natural re- 
source of aristocracy. All its memorials are monarchi- 
cal and aristocratic.” 2. 2. 2... 

* De mortuis nil nisi honum.—This maxim is one of 
the inventions of despotism: it perpetuates misrepre- 
sentation of the ruling few at the expense of the subject 
many; it employs suppression instead of open lying, for 
the purpose of deception; it would shield depredation 
and oppression from exposure; and when it is too late 
to prevent misdoings by present punishment, would pro- 
tect the misdoers even against future denunciation and 
Judgment. Aristocracy vets all the benefit of the maxim: 
for the poor are never honoured with unqualified post- 
humous praise. And thus, the world bestows its foolish 
confidence on those who always betray it. Thus, all dis- 
tinctions are levelled, but those of wealth and prospe- 
rity. Thus, the fallacy becomes an instrument in the 
hand of tyranny. Thus, in the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment men are always flattering one another : the most 
opulent, the most extravagant, and thence the most ra- 


|pacious. Witness kings, who get the greatest Portion 

of this flattery; and in the same spirit judges are alwar 
for punishing, with the greatest severity, those why atten 
anything to the disadvantage of kings.” 

Lterenge.—* Revenge is a dear-bought, uneconomic! 
| pleasure. It purchases everlasting hatred at the price 
of a moment’s gratification. Consider when a wro 
has been done, if exposure would prevent its repetition, 
_If-so, it is an act of self-regarding prudence; but the ey. 
posure should be temperate, prudent, and appropriate qj 

the occasion.” 


Bred a lawyer, and early abandoning the profes. 
sion, Bentham entertained throughout life a most 
hearty and uncompromising hatred of lawyers, ag 
well as of the existing system of laws. Of this 
his friends, many of whom were of the legal pro- 
fession, were quite aware. Writing him from 
Edinburgh in 1798, his valued friend Romilly re- 
marks :—* I am passing my time very pleasantly 
here in a society, principally, however, which you 
would not at all relish—lawyers.” Romilly’s ae- 
count of the Trial of Muir then going on, was not 
calculated to exalt the profession in any man’s 
eyes. On one occasion we find Bentham saying : 


“In Homer, Menelaus is asked whether he was a 
pirate ora robber! To suppose that a man had advan- 
ced himself by force was not taken amiss. In these days 

it is no reproach to ask, ‘ Are you a lawyer ?’—whichis 
to say, Have you advanced yourseif by fraud? But the 
time will come when it will be as disreputable to have 
made way by the arts of the lawyer, 1s it is now con- 
sidered to have made way by the arts of the thief.” 

He at one time interested himself in obtaining 
justice fora widow, who, through her husband, had 
some claim on the Russian Government ; of which 
case it is said :— 

The parties originally consulted had been endeavour- 
ing t) involve the widow in law proceedings—had in- 
curred expenses—and had been intriguing to get money 
for law charges, and for compliments, and for secret 
management. To all this Bentham would not listen. 
* Not a duit shall they have,” he writes, “ but what they 
shall have is a letter declining their plans of manage- 
ment, with all possible civility.” x & * 

“ Malice is a murderous instrument in the hands of a 
cursed lawyer, by which he may commit his murders in 
the name of law.” 

“Law and Lawyers.—The Roman law is a parcel of 
dissertations badly drawn up: the views of the Roman 
lawyers were, however, more expanded than the views 
of the English lawyers.” 

“ Wherever you see the word cvid, there is rascality 
for the cursed lawyers—and this in all its conjunctions. 
It is a sacrifice of the ends of justice to the ends of ju- 
dicature : so wullity,—so badness.” 

“ Simple taxation to the amount of the sinister benefit 
of the lawyers, would be as nothing in comparison to the 
present evil: it would be merely depredation to the 
amount, without denial of justice.” 

“The late Francis Horner mentioned to me (1806) 4 
ease he knew of, in which thirteen representations, one 
after another, were made to the Lord Ordinary. 4 
presentations are papers put in merely for delay, m the 
<ame form of words, and there is a fee on each to the 
Judge’s clerk. What is any such representation but 4 
bribe ? What does bribery lose of its baseness by being 
unpunishable ?” 

* What can be done with lawyers? Hold up rasea- 
lity, and what then? Demonstrate, and you get no 
answer,—but if there be the slightest flaw in your argu 
ments, it is laid hold of, and becomes an object of public 
attention.” 

“Pleadings are a most perfect nuisance,—to be eX 
punged altogether : written pleadings are of no more 


_use in a court than they would be in a necessary-houte 
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Now, suppose this system were ; pplied to the evidence | 


‘ven before the House of Commons : they would have 
go wait one year for every answer, and the answer would 
have to wait another year for elucidation.” 

The Christianity of professing Christians.—* How little 
do Christians care about the commands of Christianity. 
Was ever a text more clear than that, ‘Swear not at 
gll,’—but it has been ecavilled away by glosses and 
meanings Which in no other case would be listened to 
for a minute.” 

« (tility was an unfortunately chosen word. The 
‘dea it gives isa Vague one. Dumont insists on retaining 
the word. He is bigoted, old, and indisposed to adopt 
what is new, even though it should be better.” 

Pabhlic Abuses, and Public Men.—** In England, the 
most expensive plan is always preferred: Ist, because 
economy would set a bad example; 2d, because igno- 
rance has no means of judging but from expense.” 

Speaking of public men, hostile to good government, 
Bentham said: * The enemies of the people may be di- 
vided into two classes. The depredationists, whose love 
of themselves is stronger than their hatred to others; 
and the oppre ssionists, whose hatred to others is stronger 
than their love of themselves.” . . 

* Precedent.—The habit of taking it for a rule in the 
practice of the legislature, is an expedient employed for 
supporting abuse against utility and reason: precedent 
being an avowed substitute for reason, and all prece- 
dents the results of the predominance of) the sinister in- 
terests of the ruling few.” 

“For a share of power, aman will do many a bad 
thing which he would scarcely do for any sum of money. 
Why ! Because in what he does for the power, there 
are so many to give him countenance and support.” 

“While the Government punish /ies that make against 
them, they have full impunity for lies that make for 
them.” 

“ Despotism punishes the vices which itself engenders: 
it creates the crime, and inflicts the penalty.” 

“ Under libel law, whatever is done for the safety, for 
the iiberty, for the morality of the people, depends for 
its efficacy on the weakness of the law.” 

“Every act of support to a constitution, in which cor- 


ruption is the instrument of Government, is an act of 


accessaryship to every instance of obsequiousness to cul 
ruptive influence.” 

Abuses.—“ Every abuse receives support from every 
other abuse.” 

“In this country, justice is sold, and dearly sold,— 
and it is denied to him who cannot disburse the price at 
Which it is purchased. 

“ The expenses of suits should be defrayed by those 
who are in the wrong. They should fall heavily on 
those who are in the wrong with evil consciousness—and 
lightly on those who are mistakenly wrong. 

“But now, the evils of expense are added to the 
Wrongs of the injured; and injustice holds in its hands 
lustruments of boundless vexation. 

_“ Undera proper system, a small part of the expenses 
incurred in litigation would defray all the costs of jus- 
tice.” 


Adrice to Jurymen.—* My advice to jurymen is plain | 
and unmisunderstandable, and nothing can be easier than | 


to follow it. Examine the indictment, and if in any part 
there be any assertion that is either notoriously false or 
hot proved to be true, do not join in declaring it to be 
true, but say, Not Guilty.” 


o return to individuals from opinions ;—of Ri- 
cardo he said — 


” I was the spiritual father of Mill, and Mill was the 
‘piritual father of Ricardo: so that Ricardo was my 
*piritual grandson. 

“IT was often téte-a-tét with Ricardo. He would 
borrow a sixpenny book instead of buying it. There 
Was an ¢panchement between us. We used to walk 
together in Hyde Park, and he reported to me what 
tesa in the House of Commons. He had several times 
f tended to quote the ‘Fragment ;’ but his courage 
ailed him, as he told me, 
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“In Ricardo’s book on Rent, there is a want of logic. 
i wanted him to correct it in these particulars ; but he 
was not conscious of it, and Mill was not desirous. He 
confounded cost with ra/ue. Considering our intercourse, 
it was natural he should give me a copy of his book— 
the devil a bit!” 

Of Buonaparte, Bolivar, and all men of their 
stamp, Bentham entertained the opinion which 
may be inferred from his cast of mind; but he 
was willing to make use of any man as an instru- 
ment of good oof promoting the knowledge and 
operation of the “ greatest-happiness principle.” 

W itha slight notice of the more remarkable traits 
of this eminent person which Dr Bowring has de- 
scribed, we must bring this paper toa close, From 
the portion of the Memoirs which appeared origi- 
nally in Tait's Magazine, it will be remembered 
that, at a comparatively early period of life, he 
formed astrong attachment to a young lady whom 
he met at Bowood, the seat of the Marquis of 
Lansdowne. He was then in his thirty-fourth 
vear, and the lady very young. As she is still 
alive, Dr. Bowring has withheld the name; but 
there is no great difficulty in the way of those bent 
on the discovery spelling it out. She was then 
at that age when the romping of the girl still gives 
impunity to the pranks of the flirt or of the incipi- 
ent coquette; and in her own words, she was, while 
inhertenderest teens, accused by herfriendsof loving 
to play with the philosopher approaching middle- 
age, “asa cat does with a mouse.’ The attachment 
had never, it appears, been in any degree returned 
by her, although she remained single. After an 
estrangement of mimy vears, the parties chanced 
by accident to meet again, and Bentham, now 
bordering on sixty, felt his first tlame revive in all 
its original strength, and renewed his addresses, 
Her reply to his proposal of marriage, though de- 
cidedly unfavourable, does infinite honour to her 
understanding. As Bentham became older, this 
one affection seemed to take stronger persse ssion of 
his heart, or—dare we say it /—of his memory ; 
and, after the ice was broken, he often talked to Dr. 
Bowring of those early “love passages” where all 
the love seems to have been Ol the ole side, all 
the fun and merry malice onthe other. The love- 
letter of an octogenarian, the sentimental vein of 
Jeremy Bentham, does however excite curiosity ; 
and also move tender and respectful emotions. We 
should not envy the feelings of those in whom the 
perusal of this letter could excite the sense of the 
ridiculous. 

“| am alive : more than two months advanced in my 
80th year—more lively than when you presented me, in 
ceremony, with the flower in the green lane. Since that 
day, not asingle one has passed, (not to speak of nights,) 
in which you have not engrossed more of my thoughts 


' than I could have wished. Yet, take me for all in all, 


I am more lively now than then— walking, though only 
for a few minutes, and for health sake, more briskly 


‘than most young men whom you see—not unfrequently 


running. 

“In the enclosed scrap there are a few lines, which I 
think you will read with pleasure. 

“] have still the pianoforte harpsichord, on which you 
played at Bowood : as an instrument, though no longer 
useful, it is still curious ; as an article of furniture, not 
unhandsome ; a8 a legacy, will you accept it ! 

“] have a ring, with some of my snow-white hair in 


| it, and yoy profile, which everybody says is like, At my 
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death, you will have such another: should you come to 
want, it will be worth a good sovereign to you. 

“You will not, I hope, be ashamed of me. 

“The last letter I received from Spanish America, (it 
was in the present year,) I was styled Legislador del 
Mundo, and petitioned for a Code of Laws. It was from 
the man to whom that charge was committed by the 
legislature of his country—Guatemala. 

“ Every minute of my life has been long counted : and 
now I am plagued with remorse at the minutes which | 
have suffered you to steal from me. In proportion as I 
am a friend to mankind, (if such I ain, as I endeavour 
tu be,) you, if within my reach, would be an enemy. 

“ { have, fur some years past, had a plan for building 
a harem in my garden, upon the Panopticon principle. 
The Premiership waits your acceptance ; a few years 
hence, when I aim a little more at leisure than at pre- 
sent, will be the time for executing it. 

“For these many years I have been invisible to all 
men, (not to speak of women,) but for special reasons. I 
have lost absolutely all smell ; as much as possible all 
taste, and swarm with petty infirmities. But it seems 
as if they ensured me against serious ones. I am, still 
am I gay, eminently so, and ‘ the cause of gaiety in other 
men.’ 

“Oh, what an old fool am I, after all, not to leave off, 
since L can, tillthe paper will hold no more. This you 
have done at sixty,and at half six miles distance. What 
would you have doue present, and at sixteen!” 

This letter drew forth no response. 

Of Bentham’s personal appearance and habits it 
is said :-— 

The striking resemblance between the persons of 
Franklin and Bentham has been often noticed. Of the 
two, perhaps, the expression of Bentham’s countenance 
was the more benigu. Each remarkable for profound 
sagacity, Bentham was scarcely less so for a perpetual 
playfulness of manner and of expression. Few men were 
so sportive,—so amusing as Bentham,—none ever tem- 
pered more delightfully his wisdom with his wit. Of 
the wisdom that is called worldly, Franklin had, no 
doubt, a larger share,—for he had been a great actor as 
well asa great writer,—and had been engaged in the 
most interesting parts of the most remarkable events of 
his day. He was made of sterner stuff than Bentham. 
He lived in the eye of the world, and had to accommo- 
date his outer man to the world’s usages,—but Bentham 
avoided the rush and the shock of men. --* 2 
The manners of Bentham were polished in the highest 
degree. He was observant of all the minutia of cour- 
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tesy. Every little object of desire that he could procuys 
for his visiters he invariably procured,—the little enjoy. 
ments which he had discovered were acceptable to par- 
ticular guests, were unostentatiously piaced before them 
His table was excellently served. fle himself great), 
delighted in its moderate luxuries. He began with +}; 
dessert, as he said he wholly lost the flavour of the fryj; 
if he partook of it after the stronger viands of the fir 
course. In the latter part of his life the sense of taste 
was nearly destroyed. He drank half a glass of Mp. 
deira wine daily. I believe he passed through life wit). 
out a single act of intemperance. . 2... 
Bentham’s dress was peculiar out of doors. He ordj. 
narily wore a narrow-rimmed straw-hat ; from under 
which his long white hair fell on his shoulders, or wa, 
blown about by the winds. He had a plain brown coat, 
cut in the quaker style—-light-brown cassimere breeches, 
over Whose knees outside he usually exhibited a pair of 
white worsted stockings—list shoes he almost invariably 
used ; and his hands were generally covered wit), 
merino-lined leather gloves. His neck was bare: he 
never went out without his stick * Dapple” for a com- 
panion. He walked, or rather trotted, as if he were 
impatient for exercise ; but often stopped suddenly for 
purposes of conversation. He was remarkable for at- 
tention to all that the French mean by their petite i- 
rale: amodel of neatness and propriety himself,any the 
slightest deviation from good manners excited his atten- 
tion, and almost always led to some playful criticism, 
not likely to be forgotten ; for in lesser, as in greater 
things, he had adopted for his maxim—thav a moralist, 
like a surgeon, should never wound but to heal. 

For some years, Bentham’s faculties had, we 
should conclude, been sinking, though his biogra- 
pher gives no hint of this, and from proximity, and 
constant intercourse, night not have been sensible 
that so comprehensive and acute a mind could de- 
cay. But for some months before his death, 
Bentham, who had been anticipating the event, 
Was quite conscious of the failure of his memory, 
and the decay of other faculties. He expired 
on the 6th of June, 1832. “It was an im- 
perceptible dying.” ‘* Life faded into Death as the 
twilight blends the day with darkness.” A brief, 
affectionate, and well-written summary of the 
personal character of his illustrious friend closes 
Dr. Bowring’s labour of love. 


MUSIC. 


] sveak in Morn’s first breath to the opening flow’rs, 
Warble a promise of the coming sun ; 

At noon | softly sigh ’midst summer bow’rs, 
And chant Day’s requiem when her course is run. 


J am the gentle voice of murmuring waves, 

As with slow measured pace they kiss the shore ; 
And 1, deep hid in Ocean’s darkest caves, 

Rave ‘midst the storm, and fiercest fury pour. 


The dashing torrent owes to me its spell, 
Lulling the senses by its solemn roar ; 
O’er the still lake, and in the deepest dell, 
There am I fe/t too, with my magie power. 
The graceful Poplar loves to call me Friend ; 
For I delight its lofty hymn to breathe, 
The varied language of the trees to blend, 
And with their garlands my glad brow to wreathe. 
The measured cadence of the matchless oak, 
Nor less the trembling Aspen’s sweeter strain, 
Are but the melody with which I spoke 
Our Maker's praise, ere man began his reign. 


lu early Spring in every breeze I laugh ; 
List to yon wood-note, doubt not I am there ; 


_I, with the wild bee, Nectar stoop to quaff, 


And as we rise, my song salutes the air. 


1 can to maiden’s cheek the pale blush call, 

When her fond ear detects loved footsteps near ; 
And o’er her heart in softest echoes fall, 

As with low accents, I dispel all fear. 


Mine is the varied might to reign a Queen, 
O’er mystic Memory, and her hallowed stores ; 
And by a touch wake Fancy’s wildest dream, 
Or change to Sadness the erst smiling hours. 


And not on Earth alone, my power I wield, 


For Heaven's pure arch resounds to my high strain ; 


' And when that hour shall come when worlds shall yield 


Their empire, power, their being, and their fame, 


To Him who gave them ; then while elements dissolve, 


And sea gives up her dead, I’ll wake a song, 


Shall drown the crash of worlds, and swell through 


ceaseless ages. 


M. L. 
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SUMMER READING.—THE NEW NOVELS. 


(Concluded Jrom our July No.) 
MR. JAMES’ MORLEY ERNSTEIN. 


Mortey Exxstery, Mr. James's new fiction, dif. | tification, and who loves to experiment on human 


fers essentially from any work that we have ] 


rre- | passions and character merely for an exercise of the 


sjously seen from his pen. We are not however | intellect, as an amateur anatomist tortures frogs 


acquainted with one half of the voluminous works 
of a writer who might not only stock a circu- 
lating library, but keepit going. Morley Ernstein 
is not an historical romance. Though romantic 
enough in incident, and also in character, it is more 
like the modern novel of passion and character,— 
more like Bulwer’s Tales ; and, to our feeling at 
east, more truthful and impressivethan its author's 
historical compositions. Those shadowy personages 
which appear before the reader as the assumed true 


i 


beings of history, generally prove, unless he who — 


calls them up wields potent spells, blank or unsatis- 
factory characters. With personages avowedly 
fictitious, there is less difficulty. In their case, the 
reader is not required to surrender anything, or to 
make any compromise between Ifume and Claren- 
don, and the romancist. He is not perplexed by 
the necessity of displacing the Darnley or Richelieu, 
or Mary Stuart, of his his own fancy and memory, 
before he can accept those offered as substitutes, 
and who may, at first sight, appear very different per- 
sonages from those which his imagination has adopt- 
ed, The objection may not extend to all readers, 
but where it operates at all, it must be felt power- 
fully. Now, Sir Morley Ernstein and his satellites 
we receive without doubt or hesitation, just as Mr. 
James pleases to present them, and judge them by 
theirown merits; and whether we like them or not, 
we do not quarrel about their identity. 
may be the cause, it is quite certain, that, in the 
most popular historical romances, the historical 
characters however truly and skilfully painted, 
are never felt to be the finest, nor are they the 
inost effective. 
Amy Robsart ? what the young Pretender to Vich 
lan Vohr? Again, real public events, however 


‘Vinpathies, when they are compared with those 
of domestic and private life, represented in the 
masterly fictions which mirror our fellow-beings 


is the Corinne or George Sand genus. 


and puppy-dogs ; not that he is naturally cruel and 
enjoys their writhings, but because he likes the ex- 
citement, and the useless knowledge gained by his 
Without being in any de- 
yree a natural character, Lieberg, as a foil to the 
hero, is an etfective personage in the drama, The 
delineations of female character are delicate, diseri- 
ininative, and skilfully contrasted ; and what is 
more important, highly pleasing. Each of the 
three gifted and lovely women devoted to the hero 
is meant to represent a class; and the classes ex- 
ist, though one of them is limited in numbers in 
this country. Its type is found in another. It 
Mr James 


cold-blooded processes, 


has deliberately ventured, and upon system, on 


Whatever | 


What is Queen Elizabeth to poor | 





one character for which the motive is praise- 
worthy ; though where, save in modern novels, 
burglars of lofty soul, and disinterested heroic 
thieves, are to be found, it is not easy to tell. 
Yet it is not to be questioned, that a bad sys- 
tem of criminal law, faulty institutions, and 
social abuses, injuriously affect the formation 
of character among the lower classes, and tend 
to degrade, corrupt, and finally render criminal, 
many an unfortunate individual, who is pun- 
ished for the sins into which he has been betrayed. 
Anything in imaginative fiction or true history, in 
prose or in verse, in tale or in sermon, which tends 
to promote the sublime object “of educating the 
whole people for good, and of combining the pun- 
ishment of crime with encouragement to reforma- 
tion,’ cannot be too much applauded.—But to our 
story. Sir Morley Ernstein, at the age of twenty- 
one, has just come into possession of his large 


estates, and of the wealth accumulated during his 
long minority, blessed with many good and beauti- 
iomentous, take a feeble hold of our affections and | 


and our own age; the busy, striving, suffering | 


world around us, the coil of humanity in its every- 
day play. Hence, in part, the superior attraction 
of the domestic novel, the romance of individualized 
passion, and hence the secret of more interest being 
felt by the reader in such transactions as the 
Porteous Mob, because the fate of one poor girl 
Was involved in it, than as it bore on the peace 
oftwo kingdoms, With one exception, the char- 
acters of Morley Ernstein are all the ordinary 
‘ings of everyday life, purified, and elevated, 
and adapted to the artist’s purpose, but not 
idealized out of their human nature. The ex- 
‘epuion is a certain mysterious German count 
or colonel, Lieberg, an incarnation of refined but 
intense selfishness ; a libertine by theory, and 
from philosophy ; one who denies himself no gra- 





fulgiftsofmind, and heart,and person : a fine animal ; 
and one, moreover, Who gave promise of eventually 
becoming a noble-minded man. Ile had reached 
his ancestral home, visited for the first time since 
boyhood. The requisite ceremonial of arriving 
and taking possession being yone through, the 
lonely young heir became thoughtful, and began 
to philosophize ; but banishing melancholy, he 
called for a horse, rode out, had an adventure, 
and fellin love at first sight, over head and ears, 
once and forever! Though the conflicting “ Tenants 
of the heart”? sometimes mutinied, he was upon the 
whole wonderfully faithful to the fair Juliet Carr, 
not now first seen, though Morley remembered but 
as a dream the lovely child he had in other years 
called his little wife, and who had never forgotten 
him. In this novel, besides being descriptive and 
dramatic, the author is often, perhaps too often for 
the brisk pace which most readers like in nar- 
rative, betrayed into moralizing and philosophizing, 
aud almost into downright metaphysics, This 
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opening scene combines a little of these peculiari- 
ties, and is not an unfavourable specimen of the 
work, though many scenes might be found far more 
Im pssi med, Morley had cast, off melancholy 
musings by the old English refnedy, of a good 
hard trot: ‘but 


A little accident happened, however, almost at the 
outset of his ride, which checked the speed at which he 
was flying over the country. We have said he leaped 
the enclosure of the park at a bound; but he certainly 
did so without thinking that any one might be upon the 
high road at the other side. Such was the case, how- 
ever; and, as Morley Ernstein darted over the fence, he 
perceived a lady and a gentleman on hor-eback, riding 
gently along. 

The sudden and unexpected apparition of a mounted 
horseman at full speed, where there had been nothing 
but solitude the moment before, made the lady start, but 
it made her horse start still more; and being of that race 
of animals that is restive without being spirited, the 
beast plunged, reared, and would have fallen backwards, 
but, as quick as light, Morley was upon his feet by the 
lady's side, and with her bridle in his firm, m: inly grasp. 
The horse became quiet instantly ; it seemed as if the 
animal felt at once that it could not resist; and though 
it passaged away from him who held it, it no longer tried 
to rear with that strong determination of crushing Its 
fair rider which it had shown at first. 

The lady, however, agitated with 
pened, siipped from the saddle, quickly, but gracefully, 
and of course Morley Ernstein aided her to the best of 
his abilities, apologizing for frightening hee horse, and 
assuring her that the animal was now quett, that the 
danger was over, and adding a multitude of other things 
of the same kind, in a breath. 

Our measures of time are all false and absurd together; 
we might find a thousand better clocks than any t 
have ever been ; 


all that had hap- 


earried up into the sky by a ehurel 
steeple. Thoughts, feelings, passions, events—these are 
the real moral time-keepers. What is to me the ticking 
of a pendulum‘ ‘There is many a five minutes, as they 
are called when measured by that false scale, that form 
two-thirds of a lifetime. One fortnight of existence ha: 
withered more than twenty years, cast down the barrier 
between youth wid age, and dried up the 
the heart, like the simoom. 

Jt was not exactly thus with Morley Ernstein and the 
lady ; but the brief moments in wom all passed that I 
have just narrated, comprise d for the young ventleman 
2 world of other things besides. She was young and 
very beautiful.— Is not that enough to load the wings of 
a single minute with the thoughts of years, for a young 
man of one-and-twenty / But that was not all; hers was 
the sort of beauty that he had always most admired, 
most thought of, most wondered at. It was all gentle- 
ness and brightness, but withal resplendent with high 
feeling and thought. It was the mixture that we so 
seldom see of all that is love ‘ly i nh nere corporeal fori 
and colouring: the rich flowing lines, the 
warmth but softness of hue, the contrasted tints of the 
hair, the eves, the cheeks, the forehead, and the lips, 
with the lofty, yet gentle, the tender, yet deep in ex- 
pression. The young horseman had remarked all this 
ina moment, and he had seen that beautiful fuce agitated, 
that graceful form rendered more graceful by the effort 
tu keep her seat upon the vicious beast that bore her. 
At the same time, the morning sun shone, mellowed 
through the toliage of a tree over head, and cast that 
rich mysterious yellow light upon the whole seene which 
is only produced when the sunshine falls through the 
green leaves that owe their brief and <trange existence 
to his glorious beams. That light seemed to give a 
peculiar lustre to her face —a something that the youth, 
in his fond enthusiasm, could have fancied unearthly, 
had not the soft hand that rested upon his as he aided 
her to dismount, and the deep-drawn sigh ot apprehen- 
sion relieved, told him that she was but a being of the 
same nature as himself. It was all done ina moment, 


‘ 


fountains of 


contol ir, the 
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as I have said, and the manifold thoughts, or we may 
call them impressions, which took place in his hos ‘ 
were like the ripples of a moonlight sea; a thoysa,s 
bright things received all at once into the mind. 
scarcely, however, had Morley Ernstein time to yrs 
the few words which have been mentioned Wher the 
lady's companion interposed, saying—" At this time of 
the year, Sir, one doves not eXpect to see people flyin : 
over a park fence like madmen. The periodical] se ason 
of insanity—I mean the hunting season—is at an ena 
and l do hot wonder ul the horse being surprised and 
alarmed.” , 
Morley turned his eves sudde uly to the spe aker’s 
face; but he was an old man, with erey hair, and the 
youth had a certain foolish reverence for age, which was 
much inculeated amongst those weak people, our ances. 
tors: though it hi is given Way very gen ret now. unde . 
the influence of improvement and the di ffusion of know. 
ledye. He refrained, therefore, and strangled all angry 
reply between his teeth, merely saying = 

* f amextremely sorry I have alarmed the ‘ady, 
trust she will forgive me. You still look frightened, 
he continued, addressing her with a voice in which some 
young timidity, and the slight agitation of admiration, 
mixed strangely with a consciousness, not su much of 
varied powers as of high purposes and noble feelings: 
“you still look frightened, and somewhat faint. Were 
it not better for you to repose for a moment at my house, 
hard by?” 

“At your house!” said the gentleman, with peenliar 
eliphasis, and gazing at him from head to foot; * I thank 
you, Sir, but the lady can very well pursue her ride. The 
horse, tov, will be pertectly quiet, unless he be agai 
startled 5 and it is net re asonable tu expect two sach 
pleasant occurrences in one day.” 

The young lady bowed her ‘head with a smile that 
seemed intended and fully sufficient to compensate for 
the harsh coldness of her — * J am not faint,” 
she suld—“* a little frightened; but [ can well go on.” 
she thanked him, too, for his kindness, in a somewhat 
lower tone; not so low, indeed, as to be unheard by either 
of the two who stood beside her, but still softened, and 
with somewhat of timidity in her manner, as if she felt 
that what she said to the one might not be pleasing to 
the other. 

Morley aided her to remount, and gave her the rein, 
for her companion made no effort to assist her. As he 
did so, he gazed for one instant in her face, and his eyes 
met the deep blue heavenly light of hers, pouring through 
the dark lashes, like the first dawn of morning through 
the clouds of night. It was but for an instant, and 
howing her head once more, she rode on, leaving him 
standing on the road, and mervelling still at the bright 
Vision Which had thus crossed his path, and vanished. 
Who has not,in his childhood, seen a shouting star cross 
the sky and disappear, on a bright autumn night ?—and 
Who has not then gazed long into the wide vacant 
heaven, to see if the shining wanderer would not appear 
again’ ‘Thus gazed Morley Ernstein after the fair being 
that had just left him, with that sort of admiration in 
Which wonder has so great a share, 

Ile stood motionless, his horse’s bridle over one arm, 
his cane drooping trom his wrist, and his eyes fixed upon 
the receding figures, till they reached an angle of the 
road. They were riding slowly,and by no movement in 
either did it ap pear that they gave another thought to 
What had occurred—to that momentary meeting which 
had furnished him with so many thoughts. He had no 
reason to suppose they would. Perhaps, indeed, with 
man’s true perversity, Morley might have deemed it not 
quite feminine if the lady had turned her head as she 
rode away; but yet he was mortified that she did not do 
<0; and sighed to think that he should most likely never 
see her more, 

Now, who was she?—That cross, churlish, old 
fellow’s daughter / Preposterous! His wife? That 
were very madness! His ee Inpts to discover who 
or what was this angelic beauty proving vain, Sit 


Morley set off for London in a fit of the fidgets, 
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and the mail-coach met that handsome and gen- 
tlemanlike mystery,ol Mephistopholes, ina well-cut 
coat, named Colonel Lieberg, who was destined to 
have so much influence over his future fate. The 
accidental encounter serves for a peg on which to 
hang one of those passages of moralizing or phi- 
Josophizing into which Mr. James is betrayed 
oftener, we have said, than is likely to please all 
his readers, though these passages are occasionally 
eloquent and beautiful, and as true as well-worded 
The dark, hand- 
some stranger, with the high brow, the larg 


commonplaces cannot fail to be. 


bright eves, and air of distinction, not only entered 
the coach, but he spoke, and— 


Oh, how strange and complicated is the web of God's 
will! low the smallest, the most pitiful, the most 
empty ut things, by his great and wise volition, act their 
part 10 mighty changes ! How a look, a tone, a sound, 
a pebble in our path, a grain of dust in our eyes, a head- 
ache, a fit of gloom, a caprice, a desire, may not only 
change the whole current of one man’s existence, but 
affect the being of states and empires, and alter human 
destinies to the end of time! The present state of France, 
the whole mass of facts, circumstances, Incidents, acci- 
dents, and events, Which are there going on, may all be 
owing to a lady, whom I knew well, having splashed her 
stocking fifty years ago. 

“As how, in the name of Heaven?” demands the 
reader. 

Thus! She was going out of her house witha relation 
in the town of Douai, when, carelessly putting her foot 
on a stone, she splashed her stocking. She went back 
tochange it; the delay occupied a quarter of an hour. 
Whea she went on again, she met, at the corner of the 
Place, a man, since too famous in history, then seareely 
kuown as anything but a clever fop. His name was 
francis Maximilian Robespierre. Instead of going on, 
he turned with her and her relation, and walked up aud 
down the Pluce with them for half an hour, In one of 
the houses hard by, a debating society was in the act ot 
canvassing some political question. As they passed to 
and fro, Robespierre listened at the door from time to 
time, and at length, pronouncing the debaters to be all 
fools together, he rushed in to set them right. From 
that moment he entered vehemently into all the fiery 
discussions which preceded the revolution, in which he 
had never taken part before, and grasped at power, 
which opered the doors of the cage, and let out the tiger 
in his heart. Thus, had the lady not splashed her stock- 
ing, she would not have met the future tyrant; he would 
have pursued his way, and would not have turned back 
to the Place ; he would never have heard the debate that 
first called him into action, for he was going to quit Douai 
the next day ; and who can say how that one fact, in the 
infinite number of its combinations with other things, 
might have affected the whole social world at present 

The stranger’s heterodox opinions were developed 
ina prolonged conversation which happened to 
turn upon the joys of youth; its “pure joys’ 
Morley Ernstein named them. 


“ Why call them the pure joys of youth ! I do not see 
Why they should be purer than those of any other period. 
Surely all joys are pure—I mean those that are not 
‘riminal. Anything that gives me pleasure, or by which 
I ean give others pleasure, and which injures no one, is 
Jost as pure as the gathering of a flower, or the pruning 
of a tree certainly more pure than crucifying a worm 
“pon a hook, or shooting an inoffensive bird, or many 
another of those sports and pastimes of which youth ts 
fond.” 

, Morley was silent for some little time: he felt that 
here was something dangerous in his companion’s 
doctrines, if pushed to the extreme; but still, as far as 
he had expressed them, there was nothing of which he 
Could take hold. The other seemed to perceive, with 
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fine tact, that t man who sat beside him, had 
taken alarm at the indefinite nature of his argumeut, 
ind he added in haste 

“You will understand that I mean strictly to limit 
enjoyment to that which is not eriminal—which is not 
wrong in short, all I mean to say ts, that the wisest 
plan tor man to pursue is, to go on Without ever turning 
back his eyes to the past; to enjoy all that is natural for 
his period of life, without regretting others that are gone. 
Hach pleasure is as a precious stone, picked up upon the 
sea-shore, a thing to be treasured by memory; but 
because we find an emerald at one moment, that is no 
reason why we should negleet the diamond that we find 
the next, or the ruby that comes a little farther on. Our 
capabilities of enjoyment were intended to be used, and 
} — 


he vo ing 


Ie who does not de SO, Talis to tuifil one of the great 
‘ : e9 
obligations of tis nature. 


Morley was better satistied, but still not completely 
1 y , ~ 
l had he been older afd more experienced, he 
might have thought that his conversation with his travel- 


ling companion, ts like that which Conscience and Desire 


SO 5 al 


Y 


sometimes hold together, when temptation is very 
strong. Desire still finds an argument to lead us up to 
the very verge of Wrong, assuring Conscience all the time 
that we are upon the safe grouud lit, and trusting 
to some momentary linpulse to make us leap the barrier 
When we have reached it. 


Licberg was a supiclous guide to initiate a youn 


(man into the diversions and pleasures of the metro- 


polis, and his accomplishments and faseinations 
Were as powerful us his intellect — 


Every word appeared to be spoken, more as a sugges- 
tion than a decision; While the sott riehness of the 
speaker's Vuice seemed calculated LY pers iade and lead. 
The look on the other hand was full of quick vivaeity 
and fire—the eye brightened up at a word, the lp 
changed its expression twenty times in a minute, and 
Withal there was an air of reckless joyousness, of rapid 
eareless quickness, Which contrasted wondertully with 
the metaphysical themes he touched Upon, and bY COL 
trast, gave the stronger effect to lus deeper thought 

That he was a man of station and high breeding one 
would scarcely doubt ; and in his dress there was that 
scrupulous neatness Which is one of the distinguishing 
marks of a gentleman in youth. In older lite, a man 
may Well lose a part of that attention to his apparel 
which no young man should be without; but betore the 
yvrand passage of forty-five, no one should deem himself 
vld enough to go outin a bad hat if he can get a good 
one, or Wear ill-blacked boots. The neatness of his dress 
did net at all approach to puppyism, but every article of 
his clothing wis so well ad pt 1 to the other, that the 
whole harmonized perfectly, and gave that peculiar and 
undefinable tone to his appearance which has a vague 
sort of connexion with the mind within, a reflection, per 
haps, we might call it, of the habitual thoughts and 
feelings influencing the dress without the wearer know 
ing It. 

An accident on the road deprived Morley of 
sense, and had nearly cost him his life. In the 
long helpless unconsciousness of brain-fever, the 
stranger watched over him like a brother; and 
when, after recovery, Morley expressed his grati- 
tude to the man who had not only attended him 
hut saved his life by dragging him out of the car- 
riage While it was under water,— 


“ Yes, that is true,’ replied his companion, half laugh- 
ing; I did, indeed, as Sheridan called it, play the New- 
foundland dog, when I found you were likely to be 
drowned unless assisted ; but that is all, and surely that 
is little enough. JI have done the same for a fly in & 
cream jug. 

“ But you have never stayed three weeks in a country 
inn,’ answered Morley, ‘miling, “to nurse a fly in a 
fever; and for that, at least, you deserve my deepest 
gratitude.” 
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“Not at all!” answered his friend—* not at ail! 


Even on your own principles, you owe me no thanks. I 
never thought whether I was doing a good action or not. | 
In regard to the first of your mighty obligations, that of 


staying three weeks in a country inn, it might truly 


have been a great tax upon me under some circumstances; | 


but just at that time, I had nothing on earth todo. | 
was going back to London out of pure weariness of the 


place I was in; for in general I never am in town before | 
Here | have had fine air, 


the first or second of June. 
fine scenery, and a fine trout stream. What would you 
have more! Thenas to watching and taking care of you 
in your delirium, I have no merit there: the truth is, 
I am fond of all strong emotions, and the watching you, 
the wondering whether you would live or die, the changes 
of your countenance, the grey shade that would some- 
times come over your face, the flush of fever, the restless 
tossing to and fro—and, then, again, the gambling, us it 
were, each moment in my own mind for your life—all 


this was surely excitement enough. Besides, your deli- | 


rium Was worth any money. There is something so 
strange and fantastic in the ravings of a man in fever— 


very much more curious and metaphysical than mere | 
madness. In madness, one always finds one strong pre- | 


dominant idea ; but in delirium it is as if all the ideas of 


a lifetime were mixed in one wild chaos. Not ‘Talma, | 
’ 


nor Schrveder, nor Malibran, could have afforded me so 
much interest as you in your delirium.” 

“You have a strange taste,” replied Erustein, not 
altogether well pleased. 

This is a character to pique a reader's curiosity 3 
and here, for the present, we leave the Byronic 
personaye. We do not mean to even hint at the 
plot of the story ; and detached scenes, complete in 
themselves, and showing the author's manner, oc- 
cur in abundance. 

Gracious mothers and lovely daughters courted 
the handsome young heir, who is both charitable 
and reasonable in his judgment of Mothers and 
Daughters. 

Morley thought it very natural that such should be 
the case. “ Were I a mother,” he said to himself, which, 
thank Heaven, [ never can be, | would do just the same. 
People ery eut upon this sort of thing— | really do not 
see why they should do so, more than censure a father 
for vetting his son a commission in the Guards. [t is 
right that we should wish to see our children well pro- 
vided for; and so long as there is nothing unfair, no 
deception, no concealment, the purpose is rather honour- 
able than otherwise.” 

It may be guessed that Morley soon became an 
immense favourite in fashionable society ; yet he 
Was not spoiled by conceit, hor did he become ridi- 
culous through those suspicions of designs upon 
him, which are entertained hy many men without 
any of his advantages of person and fortune. 
Among other places which Morley visited with 
curlosity, was Bow Street police-ottice, to which he 
was carried by Lieutenant-colonel Count Lieberg, 


who had heen robbed of a vold snuftt-box. This | 
event leads to some good low-life description, | 
Without any nauseous affectation of low cockney, | 


or thievish slang. Morley, after this stimulating 
glimpse, wished to see more of this kind of life, 
and Lieberg introduced him to Mr. Higgins, a 
worthy pawn-broker, who jad acted an important 
part in privately recovering the snuff-box, besides 
proving the a/ihi of the thief of it. 


“Mr. R-—— has done me the honour, Sir,” he began, 
in very tolerable language, of bringing me here, because, 
he said you wished to see some little things in my way,” 
and having uttered this very equivocal sentence, he held 
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his tongue, aud left Morley to take it up in what 
he chose. 
Morley was amused, but he replied in such a mayney 
as still to leave the task of explanation to the a" 
“JT am very much obliged to Mr. R——,” }y .-) 
“Pray, what have you got to show me ?” , —_— 
The man grinned, to find that the young gentle 


ep 


' ma 
could deal in equivoques, as well as himself. Eye he 
. are he 

answered, he gave an approving wink of the eye to 1) 
. ue 


officer, which might have been translated, perhaps. 
“He is not a fool, after all, though he is a gentlem; n.” 
However, he would not be brought to the point and 
putting his hand in his pocket, he produced a small 
shagreen case, Which he opened, and laid en the tap), 
before Morley Ernstein ; displaying to the wondering 
eyes of the young baronet, a pair of very beautify! 
diamond ear-rings. Morley gazed at them for a moment 
or two, in no small surprise. ~ 

* They are very handsome, indeed,” he said, at Jens), 
—*they are very handsome, indeed, as far as 7 am any 
Judge of such things ; but, pray, whet do you lutend =: 
to do with these /” 

” To buy them, Sir,” replied the man, quite coolly, 

I hope not to wear them, too,” said Morley, “ for 

that 1 shall scarcely consent to.” "= 

“Ono, Sir!” answered Mr. Higgins, laughing ; “by 
such gentlemen as you, are always wanting diamond ear. 
rings. Why, there isn’t one of all those ladies that you 
Want to make a present to, Who would not say they are 
as handsome a pair as ever were seen. I will let you 
have them a great bargain, too. Why, Lord —~—\ 
young lady sold ime a pair, the other day, for twice the 
money, Which he had given her only two days before.” 

* A pleasant comment on such sort of connexions,” 
thought Morley Ernstein ; but he answered, aloud— 
* There is one objection to my taking these, even if I did 
want them, my good friend—namely, that | do not ex- 
actly know where they may come from.” 

The man paused, aud stared in his face for a moment, 

* Ta, now [ take you, Sir—now I take you !” he cried, 
at length. “ But l can assure you, you are mistaken; 
they are not exactly mine. I am disposing of them for 
another party ; but I think if you knew what an act of 
charity you are doing in buying them, you would give 
the full money willingly enough, and perhaps something 
into the bargain.” 

* Indeed !” said Morley, with his curiosity somewhat 
excited ; “pray who do they belong to?” 

* Oh, as nice a young lady, Sir, as ever lived !” replied 
the man. “ Her father was a clergyman, and her mother 
alady of good fortune, and amongst the tip-top of the 





-world; but there was a law-suit about the mother’s 


fortune, to whom these ear-rings belonged, I have heard, 
wud that ruined her husband, and broke her heart. She 
died first, and the parson not long after; and they left 
this daughter, and a boy, who is a wild one, with about 


/a couple of hundred between them, and some nic-nacs. 
| Well, the boy soon got through his money, and his sis- 


ter’s too; and from time to time he came to me, witha 
lot of things to sell. His sister, he let out the other day, 
had kept him and herself too by teaching ; but now she 
hasn't had much to do for some time, because she fell 
ill in the winter, and so lost her pupils. They are well- 
nigh starving, the boy tells me, and in the end she is 
driven to sell her mother’s ear-rings. She only asks 
forty pounds for them, Sir—I think they are worth 4 
hundred.” 

The story had every appearance of truth about it te 
the mind of Morley Ernstein. Such things were very 
likely to happen; and the man told it, tuo, like a true 
story. After asking why Mr. Higgins did not buy the 


| diamonds himself, and receiving the satisfactory auswet, 


that he had bought just sucha pairbefore from Lord — * 
young lady, and could not afford to buy two, as well as 
having received truth-like replies to one or two other 
questions, Morley made up his mind somewhat precip! 
tately to do three things ; to purchase the ear-rings, @ 
find out the brother, and to see if, through him, he could 
not do something for the sister. . 
“Pray where does this young man live!” he said, 
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after having concluded the purchase ; “ do you think he 
will have any objection to speak with me about his 
affairs!” oe | 

«Qh, not he, Sir!” cried the man; “the young seamp 
don't mind talking about them to the whole world. 
He's no shame left! He lives at No. 3, Dover Street, 
Now-road, and his sister too. A prettier girl I never 
caw, in all the course of my life, for I went there one day.” 

Morley put down the address ; and having dismissed 
this subject, and arranged to make an expedition with 
the worthy Mr. Higgins, into some of the most reputable 
sorts of rogues and vagabonds, on the succeeding night, 
mn suffered him and R—— to depart, waiting with some 
impatience for the following morning, when he proposed 
to put his Quixotic purpose, recording the sellers of the 
diamond ear-rings, Into execution. rs eS 

“He wants to see life, Master R We'll show it 
him. won't we? His old servant told me that he was a 


tender-hearted young yentleinan, and did a world of 


good in his own parish !”’ 

~ ‘Tt was with the best and purest intentions that 
Morley meant to visit the young lady ; and aceord- 
ingly he very prudently resolved, beforehand, to 
employ the intervention of his friend and former 
guardian, Mr. Hamilton, in assisting her, lest his 
own age and appearance might draw suspicion 
upon them both. 


At the hour of eleven, his new cabriolet, which the 
poetical conehmaker had assured him would roll over the 
pavement like a clond through the sky, and one of: his 
new horses, which if the same figurative personage had 
heheld him, would most likely have been compared to 
the wind impelling the cloud, were at the door of the 
hotel, together with a groom upon the most epproved 
ceale. bearing gloves as white as the Horse Guards, and 
the usual neat but unaccountable sort of clothing, called 
leather breeches and top-boots. Morley Ernstein de- 
svended with a slow step, entered his cabriolet thought- 
fully, and drove towards the house to which he had been 
addressed, not going above a mile ont of his way, in 
consequence of his ignorance of a} those narrow turnings 
and windings which a professed London corehiman is 
fond of taking. The street was a small one, and evi- 
dently a poor one, but Morley Ernstein had expected 
nothing else; and the house was neat and clean, with a 
white door-step,a clean door, and a small brass knocker, 
The young gentleman’s groom, by his directions, applied 
his hand to the implement of noise, and produced a roll 
of repeated knocks, which, in any other country, would 
he heldas anuisanee. A few minutes after, a meat maid- 
servant presented herself, and, in answer to the question, 
“Is Mr. William Barham at home ?” replied in the affir- 
mative, 

Morley Ernstein then deseended, gave his name, and 
was ushered up a flight of stairs, having a centre line of 
Neat stair carpet, not much wider than one’s hand. The 
irawing room into which he was shown was very nicely 
furnished with a number of little ornaments, not indeed 
of the kind that could be purehased, but of the sort which 

dexterous and tasteful female-hand can produce, to 
‘rick out and decorate the simplest habitation. There 
Was a small piano in one corner of the room, a Spanish 
cutar, with a blue ribbon, lying on the sofa, a pile of 
‘music on the top of the piano, some very well executed 
landscapes lying, half finished, on the table, together with 
4 box of colours, and a glass of water. All, in short, be- 
“poke taste and skill, and that graceful oceupation of 
“sure hours, which is so seldom found uncombined with 
* fine mind. 

The room was empty of human beings,and while Mor- 

¥ was making his survey, he heard the maid-servant 
“iN up stairs to another flight, and say —“ Master Wil- 
am-—Master William, there is a gentleman below in 
‘he drawing-room wishes to speak toyon.” . . . 

Morley Ernstein remained in the middie of the draw- 
"g-room, with the door partly unclosed, so as to allow 
‘un to hear the murmur of voices in the passage below, 
and the moment after, some light footstep- ascending +) ‘ 
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stairs. They were not the steps of a man, and ere he 
could ask himself, “ What next?” the doo: of the room 
opened wide, and a young lady entered the room, whose 
appearance answered too well the description which had 
been given, for him to doubt that she was the late pos- 
sessor of the diamond ear-rings. 

She seemed to be about nineteen ; and, both in fea- 
tures and figure, was exceedingly beautiful. Dressed in 
mourning, there could be no bright colours in her 
apparel, but every garment was so arranged as taste- 
fully to suit the other ; and the whole was in the very 
best style, if not absolutely from the hands of the 
Inost fashionable dressmaker. Yet all was plain 
there was nothing at all superflmens: and, indeed, 
her beauty required it not. ‘The luxuriant dark hair 
clustered under the close bonnet, and contrasted finely 
with the pure, fair skin, warmed by a bright blush, 
like that of a rese, whieh one could hardly believe 
that the air of London would leave Jong unwithered. 
The large and dark, but soft eyes, spoke mind and 
feeling too; though there was an oceasional flash 
of brightness in them, which seemed to say that 
mirth hid not always been so completely banished as it 
seemed at this moment. The whole face looked but the 
more lovely from the darkness of her garb; and the 
beautiful small foot and ancle were certainly not dis- 
plaved to disadvantage in the tight-titting blaek silk 
stockings and well-made shoe. She bowed distinetly te 
Morley, as she entered the room, with a look that ex- 
pressed no sort of pleasure, adding—* The servant tell. 
me, Sir, that vou wish to see my brother. He will be 
here in five minutes; for IT left him only at a little di 
tance, at a shop where he wanted to purchase something. 
Will you not sit down !” 

She pointed coldly to a chair, and as she spoke, began 
removing the drawings from the table ; but Morley re 
plied—* Perhaps [ had better return again; I fear I in- 
terrupt you.” 

The lady looked up with an air of hesitation 

* Indeed, Sir,” she said, after a moment's panse, “* | 
do not know well how to reply to you. My brother wil! 
be angry, perhaps, if I say what I think, and yet 

Morley was not a little surprised at this unfinished 
reply, and he answered, with interest, which, it is not to 
he denied, was Increasing every moment under all he 
heard and saw 

* Pray explain yourself, madam. [ think you must he 
under some mistake; but at all events, vour brother can 
not be made angry by what you say; for of course, u: 
less you desire it, I shall never repeat it to him, or to 
any one.” 

* Well then, Sir,” she said, gravely and sad! 
going to say, however rude and harsh you may think 
it, that I certainly would rather that von did net want 
for my brother, and cannot but hope that he imay | 


v, “I was 


absent also when you come again.” 

Morley smiled at this very strange reception, but st 
he could not help thinking that there Was some mistake: 
* Indeed, Miss Barham,” he replied, “ this is so nine 
pected and extraordinary, that [ rather believe vou are 
in error regarding me.” 

“Oh, no!” replied the lady inthe same tone : “hi 
description, Sir, was very accurate. Are you not Mr. 
Neville ?” 

“Oh, no!” answered Morley, with asmile, “ my name 
is Morley Ernstein, and I came with a view of doing 
your brother good and not harm.” 

* Ernstein !"’ she cried, starting with a wild look of 
joy and satisfaction. “ Morley Ernstein! Oh! then 
you are the gentleman whose name was to the draft ! 
It was you who bought the diamonds, then ; but my 
brother told me he had not seen you- that it was through 
a third person——” and she blushed deeply as she spoke. 

“Ile said true, Miss Barham,” replied Morley ; “ 
wos through another person, but from that other per-« 
J Jearnt something of your own and your brother « situ 
ation, in explanation of the cause for which the diamond. 
were sold.” 

“Oh! they should not have told all that !° murmure:! 
the voung lady. © low did they know it! It was sac 
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enough to sell them at all!” and her eyes filled with 
tears. 


With the utmost delicacy Morley urged her to 
take back the diamonds, and promised his friend- 
ship and services to her brother and herself. While 
they conversed, the brother, a weak, vicious, and 
selfish being, thoroughly corrupted, appeared. 


A young man, scarcely of eighteen years of age, en- 
tered quickly, with his long and shining, but somewhat 
dishevelled hair, tossed loosely about a face, quick and 
intelligent enough, but bearing an expression both wild 
and cunning. His complexion was very different from 
that of his sister, for he was very pale and sallow, and 
there was a certain look of premature dissipation about 
him, which is not easily to be mistaken. 

“Here is Neville, Helen !” he exclaimed, as he en- 
tered ; but the instant his eyes lighted upon Morley 
Ernstein, he started, and looked both surprised and an- 
noyed., 

Ere anything more could pass, however, a slower step 
was heard mounting the stairease,and through the door, 


which the youth had left open behind him, appeared a | 
fashionably-dressed man coming up with an air of easy | - 


nonchalance, as if he were entering the abode of people 
very much below him, looking at his boot, which he 
tapped occasionally with his cane, and not raising his 
eyes in the slightest degree towards the drawing-room- 
though the door, as | have said, was open—till he was 
upon the very threshold. When he did look up, how- 
ever, and saw the figure of Morley Ernstein standing 
exactly opposite to him, he started, with an appearance 
of even greater surprise than had been shown by the 
brother of Miss Barham ; and at the same time his brow 
contracted, and his eye flashed, in a way that he seemed 
to think very imposing, for it was evident that his whole 
demeanour had much preparation init. 

Morley, in the meantime, could hardly suppress a 
smile, at seeing the man for whom he had been mistaken, 
and who had been described as so much like himself. 
, This Mr. Neville was certainly not less than fifteen or 
sixteen years older : he was shorter, too, by two or three 
inches, not nearly so powerful in make, and though 
dressed in the very extreme of the fashion, which, in 
that day, was somewhat extravagant in itself, he wanted 
that easy tone and indeseribable grace which marks the 
gentleman, both in mind and in station. 

The feelings of Miss Barham, however, were evidently 
anything but pleasant, and it was with some satistae- 
tion that Morley saw her draw in a slight degree nearer 
to himself, as her brother and his companion entered. 
All the parties gazed upon each other for a moment in 
silence ; but the very first words which were spoken, and 
which proceeded from the lips of Mr. Neville, at once 
showed Morley that the fable of the borrowed pluimes 
might be acted in real life. “IT say, Barham!” he ex- 
claimed—* what is all this, my boy ?” 

This is the person to whom the heartless and 
selfish wretched boy would lave sold his sister, to 
secure his personal safety, and the means of an 
idle and dissipated life. Neville held over him the 
power of life and death, from the knowledge of a 
forgery which Barham had commited, as it turned 
out, upon Count Lieberg. High words passed be- 
tween Morley Ernstein and Neville; and the for- 
mer left the house, after expressing the utmost 
contempt for the braggart, and of his demand for 
“the satisfaction of a gentleman ;” though he 
voluntarily promised him that of a horse-whip. 

* Missed fire, by Jove !” 
Morley descended the stairs, opened the door, and bec- | 


koned to his cabriolet, which was wandering up and 
down the street-—“ I say, what's to be done now?) That 


bird’s worth plucking, and you are a fool if you don’t do | 


—exclaimed Mr. Neville, as | 


| but pray introduce me to your sister. Miss Barham, } 
| do you do ?” 7 
Miss Barham drew back. “I must beg to decline the 
_ introduction, Sir,” she said ; “J have no inelinatj 
| make your acquaintance ; I told William so this 
| ing, and he might have saved me the pain of Seeing yoy 
_ here, as his only pretext was an appointment to mee 
| you, and it seems that you had joined each other before 
| you came in.” 
| “Hey! how is this, Barham?” exclaimed the o 
“TT thought you had talked to her about it all.” 
“So 1 did,” replied William Barham ; “but she j, 
foolish. I tell you what, Helen ; this wont do—yoy 
don't know what you are about ; and it is all nonsense 
too, because you have often told me about such things 
that———” : 
“It will so far do, William,” replied Helen Barham 
interrupting him, that I will beg you will leave me gy 
rooms to myself. If you do not, | must take means 
free myself from society I do not like.” 
Thus saying, she passed through the door leading jnto 
another chamber, and was heard to lock it behind her, 
“Leave me with her, Neville,” said her brother— 
“leave me with her ; I will bring her to, and will join 
you in an hour at Williams’.” 


On ty 
morn. 


ther : 


| “Well, mind you !” cried the other, somewhat sternly 

| —*remember, my lad, 1 have got. my thumb upon you ” 

and uttering these words, Mr. Neville marched out of 

'the room. As soon as the door of the house closed upon 
him, the youth knocked gently at that of his sister's 
room. “ Helen! he exclaimed ; “ Helen !—he is gone, 

| Do come out and speak to me, there is a dear girl !” 

/ Helen Barham did come out ; but her eyes were red 
with tears. “ Oh, William ! she said, “ I wonder you 

_are not ashamed to see me———” 

__ “Nonsense, Helen,” he cried, “ I have often heard you 

laugh at idle prejudices.” 

| “ Fie—fie !” she continued, not attending to him ; “to 
Wish to sell your sister to such a being as that! I did 
say that there is nothing I would not do to save you from 
destruetion, but—oh ! William———” 

“ Well, then, Helen,” he said, “ thisis the only way of 
saving me from destruction.” 

* Not now, William,” she exclaimed, “not now! The 
money which you got forthe ear-rings will do for some 
time, surely ; and before that is spent, I may get some 
other means of keeping myself and you.” 

* You will never get enough to keep us comfortably, 
replied the youth ; “and as to that, it does not matter 
whether vou do or not ; I tell you, the only way to save 
me from destruction, is———” 

“ [Ts by my own, you would say,” replied his sister. 

“Stuff and nonsense ! answered her brother ; “ they 
never hang people for that, Helen: and I tell you, that 
inan could hang me, or very near it, if he chose.” 

The face of Helen Barham turned as pale as death, 
and she sank into a chair without any reply, gazing in 

_her brother's countenance, with silent agony, for several 
| moments. 

“It is true, Helen,” said her brother, doggedly, and 
setting his teeth hard, “ it is true what I tell you.” 

“ Whoever heard of such horror!” exclaimed Helen 
Barham. “The brother would sell his sister to be the 
mistress of a low-bred, horrible villain ; and that villain 
would hang the brother, if the sister will not consent & 
her own destruction. Is that it, William ?” 

“Not exactly,” replied the youth ! “ you twist the 
matter which way you please, Helen. I said he could 
hang me if he liked, not that he would ; and as for the 
rest, Helen, I don’t sell you. Lonly want you to do the 
hest for yourself, and for me too. You can never get 
enough by teaching, to keep me or you either. You 
are fond enough of tine clothes, I can tell you ; and heres 
aman will give you as many as you want. He will settle 
five hundred a-year on you, just as if you were his wife. 
He can’t marry you, you know, because he is married 
already.” ; 

“ Hush ! hush ! hush!” cried Helen Barham, stopping 
her ears—* hush ! and leave me. Do not make me 


” 


it. 1 must have a ieather, too, if it can be managed— | myself! What did I ever say, William, to make yo 
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as No,” replied her brother, “but I have heard you say 


that marriage is love ; thata man and woman who have 

romised themselves to each other, ought to consider 
themselves just as much married as if all the ceremonies 
in the world had passed between them. 

Helen hid her eyes in her hands, saying, “ I have been 
yery foolish, William, and IT have talked wildly ; but 
we have misunderstood me— sadly, too. IT meant, that 
shov had never a right to break that promise. Love! 
aie you talk to me of love with such a man as that ?” 
“* Why, I suppose, then, you are in love with the other 
[found here,” said her brother. “ Pray what was he 
doing here with you alone ?—What is it he wants with 


; 


me, too - 

“He wants,” exclaimed Helen, her face brightening 
yp with renewed hope—* he wants [to save you, Wil 
lian : he wants to aid you—to deliver you, if vou will 
rt him. Go to him, William—go to him ; tell him the 
whole—tell him all the truth, and, I am sure, if it be in 
the power of man to help you, he will.”  % 

* That old fool, Higgins, has made a blunder,” said 
the vouth, thoughtfully ; “Tl go and call upon him, 
Helen, and see if anything can be got out of him 3; but, 
as to telling him the whole, you do not think me sneh 
a fool, do you, to put my neck in two men’s power, be- 
cause it happens to be in that of one? You seem to be 
mightily smitten with him, Helen ; and perhaps might 
not object to the arrangement there, eh?) But, Pil tell 
vou what—that wont do, my lady. Neville’s the man, 
depend upon it ; and T insist that you treat him civilly. 
at least. For to-day, ] must quiet matters down as well 
as | can. but to-morrow I shall bring him here to tea.” 

Helen Barham again burst into tears,and in that state 
the youth left her. But ere half an hour was over, Mr. 
Neville was again in the house, and, passing by the maid, 
heentered the drawing-room unannounced, saying, he 
“oaly wanted to speak two words to Miss Barham.” 
He certainly was not long with her, and what he said 
was ina low tone, for the maid, who was not at all in- 
quisitive, could not eateh the words through the keyhole 
ofthe door, In less than a minute and a half, he quitted 
the house again, and the maid looked at him from the 
parlour-window, as he mounted a beautiful horse and 
rode away. The moment after, she heard something 
heavy fall in the room above, and, running up, found 
Helen Barham lying senseless on the floor. 


‘ 


The unhappy girl had been threatened with the 
utmost severity that this low reprobate had power 
toinflict apon her wretched brother, On the same 
evening Morley kept his appointment with Mr. 
Higgins : and, properly disguised, was introduced 


? 


to one of the haunts of the flash-men, where Harry 


Martin, the generous, gallant, and honest thief of 


the story, first appears on the scene. When Mor- 
ley had seen enough to tire, if not to disgust him, 
he retired with his Mentor, who, in answer to the 
Wuestion of who was Mr. Neville, replied— 

“Oh, Sir, Neville was what we eall a prime sire// ; he’s 
cetting a little bit down now, but Tecan recollect the 
time when his line of business was altogether on the 
race-course, and at certain houses in the neighbourhood 
of St. James's. Then he took to getting money by lend- 
ag it, and as long as he kept to pianoforte se ling, and 
allthat, it did very well; but he was fool enough to Ie 
4 story get into the papers, about his filching some bills, 
nd though the serjeant cleared him of that cleverly, it 
“owed hima great deal. Then he got horse-whipped 
one day, and showed a little bit of the white feather, 
and that did him no good with any party. But, if you 
are asking because of what happened this morning, lean 
put you up to all that in no time.” 

ne Indeed said Morley. “Then you have heard all 
ers this morning’s business, it seems.” 

“To be sure tig replied Higgins. “ The stupi | young 
foo] came to me to-night, about six o'clock or so, and 
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think that 1 would become any man’s mistress for fine | 






19 


told me the whole ¢ so IT showed him that Neville would 
never do for his sister, and told him what I wanted to 
make up for her. I said to him, there’s Sir Morley 
Ernstein, he may do very well, if you like, and what he 
promises he'll keep ; but as for Neville, he may have a 
hundred pounds in his pocket to-day, and not twopence 
to-morrow ; and as for his doing what he says he will, 
even When he can, there’s no use in trusting to that. 
We know him well enough— Master Neville. He’s not 
a man of honour, Sir.” 

A new light was beginning to shine upon Morley 
Ernstein: he was now, indeed, seeing human existence, 
under a fresh aspect + he was too young to be suspicious, 
but vet he had heard a good deal of the world, if he had 
not mingled with it much: and the horrible scheme of 
villany and viee, of which the reader is already aware, but 
which new first broke upon him, made him ask himself, 
which were the agents, which the victims, in the sad affair 
Wherein he had himself become sO suddenly and unex- 
pected]ly a participator? or, was he alone the object of 


this nefarious arrangement? Was Helen Barham, 
beantiful and high-minded as she seemed, but a light 
Woman, seeking for some new paramour; or was she in 
reality what she appeared, and a mere vietim to be im- 


molated hy the criminal selfi-hness of her brother ! He 


paused then, for several minut without making any 
answer : he was, in fact, putting on jis armour, if one 
may so eall it, finding himself suddenly attacked in a 
manner that he did notexpect. Accordingly, atter some 
silence, he replied, “ Well, Mr. Higgins, [ think you 
spoke quite reasonably. She is a very beautiful girl, 
certainly, Pray, who did she live with last?” 

“No, Sir, no,” said Mr. Higgins, with more warmth 
than Morley had expected. “She never lived with any- 
hody that I know of—no, I’m sure she hasn’t— but PM 
tell vou the plain truth of the matter. [have been given 
to understand, that you are a gentleman that wants to 
see life ; now you know very well, Sir, that young gentle- 
men that set out upon that lay, make a point, in the 
first place, of picking up some lady. Well, Sir, what 
I've got to say is no bad compliment to you either. I 
had seen this youth— this William Barham-—almost 
every day, for the last three or four months ; and I had 
heard all about his sister from him, and how she had 
laboured to support him in his wild ways. Well, Sir, I 
found that now, having pawned or seld everything he 
had in the world, and almost everything she had, too, 
and done a great many other things besides, which we 
wont talk about, he was determined to sell his sister at 
last to some one. So, Sir, when [ saw you, and heard 
you talk, I thought that you were one who, if you did 
take the young lady, would not treat her as some men do, 
but, if some time you liked to marry, and part with her, 
would provide for her handsomely. It was that made 
me put you up quietly to go into that house.” 

* A very hopeful scheme, indeed !" said Morley. “ But 
it seems to me, my good friend, that this youth, who is, 
evidently, as hopeless a seapegrace as ever cut a purse, 
or trod the drop, has other views for his sister.” 

“Avy.sir:; he’s a bad one,” answered Mr Higgins. 
* He's one that will come to no good. He might have 
heen in a very genteel way of business, if he had liked 
it, Without any risk either ; but there’s no keeping him 
steady, and he’s pot into bad hands that don't care how 
soon they ruin the young man altogether, provided they 
screen themselves.” 

We cannot pursue the moralizing vein of Mr. 
liiggins, whom Morley bribed by the promise of 
ten pounds, to find out and inform him of the 
exact nature of the power which Neville had 
acquired over young Barham. On the same night 
Sir Morley received a challenge from Neville, and 
next morning visited his friend Lieberg on the sub 
ject, whorn he found at his luxurious breakfast :— 

He had come thither in haste ; but as his friend’s ser- 
vant was in the room, he had suffered the cup, the 
saucer, the plate, the knife and fork, and every usual 
implement of breakfast-eating, to be placed, before he 
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touched upon the subject which had brought him thither 
at that hour of the morning. As soon as all was ar- 


ranged, and Morley had scanned the whole of the beau- | 


tiful china upon the table, each piece of which was 
worth a Jew’s eye—as soon as the young gentleman 
himself had reached the middle term of his first cup of 
coffee—as soon as some very thin broiled ham, and some 
excellent caviare, looking like all the black eyes of a 
harem put together, had been handed round—as soon, in 
short, as the servant, having no pretext for staying 
longer, had retired from the room, Morley Ernstein 
threw an open note across to Colonel Lieberg, saying— 
“There, my dear Count, I have taken the liberty of re- 
ferring my gallant correspondent to yourself, though 1] 
fear it may make you get up to-morrow an hour or two 
earlier thaa usual.” 

Lieberg read it, and smiled. “ That will be exactly 
2s you please, Ernstein,” he replied. ‘ Of course, you 
are aware that it is not the least necessary for you to 
fight that man, unless you like it.” 

“Qh, I will fight him, certainly!” replied Morley ; 
“asa matter of course. Having told him I would horse- 
whip him, or something equivalent, I will not refuse to 
fight him, especially as he seems to have got a friend to 
stand by him.” 

“You mean this Captain Stallfed,” said Lieberg, 
“who writes you the note’ The greatest rascal in 
Europe, my dear Morley, except Neville himself! the 
one a common swindler, the other a blackleg, of the 
very lowest character. Nevertheless, I think you are 
very right, for several reasons. In the first place, every 
niin should do a thing once or twice in his life, just to 
vet over the novelty of it, and to see what it is like—a 
duel, as well as everything else. In the next place, 
having made up your mind to fight somebody, you could 
not choose anybody better to fire at than Neville. Whe- 


ther you hit him or miss him, your conduct may well be | 


regarded as philanthropical. If you kill him, the bene- 
fit to society at large will be immense ; if you miss him, 
you restore to him a rag of that reputation which was 
never otherwise than in a very tattered condition, and 
of which there is not now a serap left. Then, again, my 
dear Morley, as youare known to be a gentleman and a 
man of honour, and [am known to be a man of the 
world, with a tolerable portion of respectability also, 
your fighting Neville, with Stallfed for his second, will 
be considered as the surest proof that you are resolved 
to fight anybody and everybody that asks you, as nothing 
could justify such a proceeding except that resolution. 
This will have the effect of sparing you the chance of 
twenty duels in times to come; for, depend upon it, in 
this brave world of ours, the reputation of a readiness to 
fight keeps a man clear of a thousand petty insults and 
annoyances. There is one thing, however, which I very 
much doubt—namely, that these men will ever give us 
the meeting at all. ; : P P ‘ . 
But come, Ernstein, pray explain to me, if there be no 
secret in it, how you were brought in contact with this 
very reputable personage. You really must have been 
making your way in the world.” 

Morley Ernstein found more diffienity in replying to 
Lieberg’s question than he anticipated. , ‘ 
That part of the aftair which related to Helen Barham 
he did not like to mention to one whose views were 
formed ina different school from his own. He knew not 


what might be Lieberg’s comments, what his inferences, | 
inclined to think with you that she is what she appears. 


what he might say, what he might suspect ; and there is 
nothing that a young and high mind shrinks so timidly 
from as suspicion ; it is the cowardice of a generous 
heart. As the matter was to be told, however, for he 
could not very well avoid it, he spoke with his wonted 
candour of the whole affair, related the manner in which 
the situation of Helen Barham and her brother had first | 
been brought to his knowledge, his interview with her, 
and the subsequent conversation which he had had with 
good Mr. Higgins. But the demeanour of Lieberg was | 
very different from that which he had expected. Nota 
smile appeared upon his lip which conld have alarmed | 
a heart the most sensible to ridienle : not a word passed 


jrom his tongue which could shock one feeling in Mor- 
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‘ley’s breast. He listened in perfect silence, With his 
eyes bent gravely on the ground, and remained without 
answering for some moments after the other had qo.. 
speaking. 

“ This is a curious and interesting history,” he Said, a: 
length ; and has some of the strangest points in jt * 
I know of. Many men in London, who practical] y “sage 
as much of its ways as I do, but who perhaps haye ri 
speculated upon them quite so philosophically as | thee 
at least, tried to do, would conclude that a story tt Me 
told to a young and inexperienced man of fortune, by , 
mere ‘ fence,’ as they call such fellows as Higgins, mus 
be a trumped-up tale for the purpose of cheating + th. 
woman a loose woman, the boy a swindler, and the ma; 

Neville merely brought in to give greater ettect to tha 

scene. But I know better than this, Morley, and bi 

very well conceive the whole story to be true. Those 
who see a great deal of London will find, if they do hy: 
take the trouble to investigate the matter impartially. 
that even in the innermost recesses of vice and iniquit,. 
mingling with all that is wieked and bad in the yecy 
hearts of men given up to various sorts of crime, ther 
are peculiar virtues, good qualities, bursts of feeljny 
touches of generosity, and even of truth, which lie, lik» 
| the jewels of Golconda, diamonds amongst mud, or grow. 
like some of our most beautiful plants, from a soil forme. 
of filth and corruption. Do not misunderstand me: ] 
do not mean to make heroes of pick-pockets and swind- 
lers, forgers and housebreaker: ; but I mean to s: 


that in the very blackest of them there is some ¢ oi 
point, some virtues carried to a high pitech—some whieh. 
perhaps I might say, are almost peculiar to the heart. 
of vice. Many a man who risks his life daily to take 
the money of another will give his own as freely 3s. 
water to one of his fellows in distress. The tenderne 
I have heard, with which some of the most abandones| 
women in Europe will nurse a sick friend, is quite ex. 
traordinary ; and a strong and active feeling for sorroy 
and distress of every kind, is, ] know, very much more 
common amongst ruffians than amongst the pampere:! 
men of pleasure. I can thus very well conceive that 
this good man, Higgins, might be touched by compas-ion 
for the situation of this poor girl, and lay out the plan 
that he says he has done, thinking it the very besi thing 
for her and for you too, in which, perhaps, he is right.” 

Lieberg’s last words were spoken calmly, deliberately, 
and thoughtfully ; and not the most learned argumenta- 
tions in favour of licentiousness would have been ealcu- 
lated to produce such a demoralizing effect as the deli- 
berate matter-of-course manner in which he gave them 
utterance. It at once, in the very fewest possible words, 
and with the least possible shock, placed before the 
inind of Morley Ernstein the idea of seducing Helen 
Barham, and keeping her as a mistress, in the light of 
something not at all evil, and perhaps right ; a thing to 
be considered, simply in regard to its convenience and 
expediency, without the slightest reference in the world 
to the morality or immorality of the transaction. Mor- 
ley did not reply, but remained with his eyes thought- 
fully fixed upon the Hoor, meditating over what he had 
just heard, and asking himself, it must be confessed, 
whether there ix really an absolute right and wrong in 
such matters, or not. , . a . . 

* You must see your way in the business clearly, Ern- 
stein,” continued his friend, “and make very sure that 
you are not deceived in the girl’s character; but I am 


dow 


However, one or two interviews will easily enable you 
to ascertain the fact. Art never yet looked so like na- 
ture, asto deceive an eye sharpened by doubt, and in 4 
reasonable head.” 

“] shall most likely never see her again,” replied 
Morley, “ and therefore shall have small opportunity of 
judging.” 

“ Indeed !—and why not ?”’ demanded Lieberg. 

“Simply because I think it dangerous,” replied Mor- 
ley. “She is very beautiful, very graceful, very charm- 
ing. With such a brother it would be quite beyond my 
most romantic ideas to make her my wife ; and as to 
the other sort ef connexion which you speak of, 1 can 
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conceive @ man being betrayed into it by accident, or 
by a combination of unfortunate circumstances, 
ld never dream, for my own part at least, of sit- 
It does 


rather 


but cou : : 
ting down deliberately to plan such a thing. 


not enter into my scheme of life, Lieberg.” 
Lieberg laughed. . 

«| know that I am not without strong passions,” 
continued Morley, “as well as you do. When I love, 
+ will be vehemently, ardently ; and whatever may be 
her fortune or station, 1 will make that woman my wife 
‘¢ che will become so. It is for this very reason that I 
do not choose to run the risk of falling in love with any 
one that I would not choose to marry. I shall therefore 
take care not to visit such dangerous precincts again.” 

“Well, if you don’t Ernstein,” said Lieberg, * I 
think I shall.” 

Morley was mortified. “ Perhaps, Lieberg,” he re- 
plied, © if you do go, you may not find the opportunity 
that you expect.” 

ig Nay, nay,” answered Lieherg, laughing again ; 
* you have no right to excite one’s compassion for this 


fair orphan, and then, with a resolution to abandon her 


yourself, prevent any other generous man from showing 
her his sympathy.” 

As the conversation proceeds, Lieberg reveals 
his philosophy, of which the principle is not * the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number,” but the 
greatest enjoyment or sensual gratification of Num- 
ber One, though at the expense of the whole of the 
world besides. There are many practical philoso- 
phers of Lieberg’s school, though they may not be 
so well versed in the theory. 


Every man in life must calculate which he thinks will 
procure him the greatest sum of happiness, keen joys or 
calm pleasures. One man will argue that the Joys— 
which undoubtedly are the brighter of the two commo- 
dities—are only followed by those counterbalancing griefs 
which moralists tell us of, in consequence of man’s sub- 
serviency to various foolish prejudices and unjust regu- 
lations in his artificial state of being. Others ayain may 
contend that calm pleasures, though not so brilliant, are 
more durable; that they are extended over a greater 
space; that if a man obtains many joys and shakes off 
many griefs by throwing from him the prejudices of 
society, on the other hand, the very struggle with those 
prejudices is in itself an annoyance equal to the endur- 
ance of them all. I have never calculated the matter 
very nicely myself, but I recollect once going to see a 
fair cousin of mine who, when I went in, was in the act 
of giving two of her sons some jeliy, or jam, or some- 
thing of that kind. The one boy spread it thinly over 
alarge piece of bread and butter; the other ate it plain 
all at once ; my cousin, who was a very wise girl as well 
as a pretty one, let each do as he liked; and I, who 
stood by and watched, thought that it was a good picture 
and a good lesson of life. 


_ Count Lieberg liked in general to eat his jam by 
itself. Morley’s condition was becoming critical. 
“The Tenants of the Heart” were warring together, 
andthe animal Spirit, not yet entirely subdued.—He 
= again with Helen Barham, listening to her sad 
ale, 


The interest that Morley took in her, the anxiety that 
he felt to serve her; the apprehension for lierselt and 
for her brother, which her history excited, were all open 
to the eyes of Helen Barham, and were all in return 
powerful upon her spirit. At the moment, when, 
trembling, agitated, tearful, breathless, she concluded 
‘he sad tale with that one terrible truth, and when he, 
istening With quivering lips and eyes straining upon her 
right face, heard the dark conclusion of the whole, 
“uch seemed to leave no course for him, no hope for her, 
‘ut to snatch her at once from her unworthy brother, 
“ve rash impulse, two rash words, “ Be mine!” would 
‘ave sealed the fates of both for ever, Had he uttered 
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them, she could but have cast herself upon his breast or 
died. 

Oh, it is sad to feel that there is but one thing on 
earth to which you can cling, and yet not dare to cling 
toit! Oh, it is sad to feel within ourselves the power 
to cherish and to comfort, and yet not dare to use it! 
Those words, “ Be mine,” presented themselves to Mor- 
ley’s mind, rose up in his heart, trembled upon his lips ; 
but as the destinies of men and states have ever depend- 
ed upon accident, one instant’s pause saved him and 
Helen Barham; whether permanently, or only for the 
time, those who read will learn. “ Shall I say it!” he 
asked himself; and while his heart beat like an impri- 
soned eagle against the bars of its cage, his eyes turned 
towards the table and rested there for a moment. There 
was a book upon it, which she had evidently been read- 
ing before he came in, open, and turned upon its face. 
There was a word stamped upon the back, and Mor- 
ley’s glance passed over it—it was, Prayer! 

In a moment lightning-like thoughtshad passed round 
the whole range of the mental horizon. 

* She has been praying,” he thought—* praying to 
that God, who made her beautiful, and innocent, and 
bright—praying for help against the infernal powers of 
wickedness and evil, that seem to surround her; and 
shall I, the only help that he has sent her, shall I sully 
her brightness, destroy her innocence, and blister that 
fair brow with the name of harlot! God forbid !” 

The ethereal spirit within him was triumphant in a 
moment: the hour of the animal spirit Wasover. . . 

The spirit of the soul, as 1 have called it, exerted her 
sway during that hour with calm, but mighty power. 
He dwelt upon many a curious question with himself, 
both general and referring to the chief matter of the 
day ; and although the idea of marrying Helen Barham, 
and thus freeing her from all her difficulties, never enter- 
ed into his mind as athing that could take place, because 
he could not dream of allying himself to one so base as 
her brother was proved to be, yet he asked himself, had 
circumstances been different, would he have offered her 
his hand?) The answer was—** No—she was not the 
being he would have chosen.” And why was she not 
so? became the next question. Could any one be more 
lovely ‘—could any style of beauty whatsoever be more 
fit to excite ardent passion? Had he a doubt of her 
virtue ? of her simplicity, or truth? No,no,no! He 
could not tell why. He did not, or he would not, inves- 
tigate why he felt that, although, had he given way to 
the temptation of circumstances, and the strong inclina- 
tion of his own heart, he might have made Helen Bar- 


{ ham his mistress—he would not choose her for his wife. 


Let not the reader suppose that it was any evil in her 
character, anything that betrayed itself therein, and 
which he felt, though he could not defineit. No; she was 
all that she seemed — pure, bright, generous-hearted, ten- 
der, devoted, not without some faults, but those such as 
would little affect domestic peace. No! it was nothing 
in her character, but it was something in his heart. 
Reader! it was a memory! 


The memory, fortunately for our hero, became 
on that same night a reality. At a party given by 
Lady Malcolin,—an old motherly friend,—he diseo- 
vered his beautiful unknown—Juliet Carr—his 
future guardian angel, whose protection and friend- 
ship for Helen Barham he, like a sensible and 
generous man, frankly requested, and sweetly and 
freely obtained. Poor Helen! her honour, her 
good name, were now placed above suspicion ; but 
the tenderest sisterly friendship could not protect 
her heart, and she was also exposed to the alter- 
nately bold or insidious attempts of Lieberg, who 
had obtained a more fatal power over her brother 
than that held by Neville, and used it with as little 
remorse. When Higgins waited upon his employer, 
Sir Morley, to make the report which was to gain 
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him ten pounds, before he departed he asked with 
a sly look— 

“ Have you got hold of the young lady yet 

“ You mistake, my good friend,” said Morley, sternly ; 
“ ] have no such intentions as you suppose.” 

“ Well, Sir,” said the man, nothing abashed, “ you'll 
easily manage it if you like. Bill Barham told me he 
was going to call upon you to-night between seven and 
eight ; and you could easily bring him to terms—that I 
saw very well. No offence, Sir, I hope. Good night.” 

Morley Ernstein remained standing for 2 momeit in 
thought. “ The girl must be removed,” he said, speak- 
ing to himself, “ and if the youth can be induced to go 
aud confess all to Lieberg, with an offer of repaying the 
money, I doubt not all may yet go well. When Lieberg 
finds that Helen Barham is gone, and that even her bro- 
ther does not know where to find her, he will of course 
think that I have seduced her, and taken her away. 
Well, let him do so, for the present!” . . . . 

Ere he set out, he left directions to inform William 
Barham, if that praiseworthy young gentleman called, 
that he was gone to his sister’s house ; and in Davis 
Street he got into a hackney-coach with the intention of 
proceeding thither more quickly. That sad and tardy 
contrivance for wasting men’s time, however, was not at 
all suited tothe eager spirit of Morley Ernstein, and ere 
it had rumbled through more than two or three streets, 
he made the coachman stop, paid him his fare, jumped 
out, and proceeded on foot. On arriving at Helen Bar- 
ham’s dwelling, he was admitted instantly ; for the maid, 
who had her own notion of the object of his visits, had 
heard all about him from the groom, who had accom- 
panied him at first; and judging that the arrangement 
would do very well, took care to be especially civil to 
one Whom she supposed would be her future master. She 
even made way for him to go up the stairs before her, 
and Morley, who was too eager to be ceremonious, pass- 
ed on, and opened the drawing-room door himself. 

Helen Barham had Jearned to know his knock and his 
step, however, and with her pencil in her hand, as she 
sat working hard at a drawing before her, she gazed up 
with a glad and eager look towards the opening door, to 
see if her ear had not deceived her. It was by this time 
night. There might be a ray or two of daylight still in 
the sky, but not enough for her to see her drawing. The 
windows therefore had been closed, and the lamp lighted, 
and as she sat with the rays falling full upon her face, 
with her bright eyes raised towards the opening door, 
her lips apart and showing the white teeth, her form 
bent forward with expectation, and the fair, delicate 
hand holding the pencil suspended over the paper, cer- 
tainly nothing more lovely could have presented itself 
to the eyes of Morley Ernstein. Then came up in her 
face the light of joy as she saw him, the beaming of 
yriatitude and regard, as if to give sunshine to the picture. 

It was altogether like a fine Rembrandt, for, both 
morally and physically, the full light was all concentrated 
in that one spot in the room, and everything else around 
wis dark to the eye, and to the heart. There she sat, 
nlone--a being, formed to ornament society, to give hap- 


2? 





piness to others, to receive happiness from them, to ani- | 


inate, to cheer, to soothe, to taste, to feel, to enjoy ! There 
she sat, alone, pursuing solitary and ungrateful labour 


through the long hours of the night, with sad thoughts | 


as heronly companions, and no voice of father, of brother, 
or of husband, to comfort and support her. The first re- 
Hection that crossed the mind of Morley Ernstein, after 
the impression of her dazzling beauty subsided, was, how 
sad and gloomy must her existence have been for many 
a long day past! The feelings in his heart might well 
have tempted him to take the stricken lamb to his bosom, 
to nourish, and to cheer her there, without one evil sen- 
sation, or one thought but for her good ; and the reader 
may Well pardon him, if—although he was guarded by 
2 passion, iutense and true, for another—if, not withstand- 
ing all he could do, there was a tenderness in his man- 
ner, a geutle affection in his tone, that was very danger- 
vus to poor Helen Barham. She sprang up, she held 
out her hand to him, she exclaimed, with a look that told 
the whole joy of lier heart,— 


“Oh! how glad Tam to see you! Do you know, | 
have found a way of supporting myself quite well, ti] 
can get some more scholars. Since I saw you, I haya 
sold two of my drawings to a shop in Pall Mall, and re. 
ceived two guineas for them. I did not think the things 
were worth anything, but merely for my scholars to copy: 
but as I went past the windows of a drawing shop, I 
saw some that did not seem better than mine, so ] i, 
solved to try. The man gave me two guineas at once 
and said he would take as many more as I could bring 
so that now, you see, I am rich.” 

“ Tam afraid, my dear Miss Barham,” said Morley 
with a smile, “ that 1 have come to destroy all your .. 


| projects ; but, do not be alarmed, it is to substitute Others 


in their place, which, I trust, may not be disagreeable 
to you.” 


“The Tenants of the Heart” were again in mo. 
mentary conflict ; and yet Morley Ernstein wag 
the passionate lover of Juliet Carr, who had loved 
him from childhood. To Helen he unfolded his 
plans for her brother. 


At the same time he urged that the only way to make 
him abandon every attempt to carry out his infamou, 
hargain with Neville, was to place her beyond his reach 
altogether, and not even to let him know where she was, 

She listened for a moment in silence, with her eyes 
bent down, and evidently ful! of thought, and then 
looked up in his face, with something like a tear upon 
her eyelashes. “ You have been so kind and good,” she 
said, in a faltering voice,“ and have shown yourself so 
generous, that | scarcely ought to ask you any questions, 
but only, lam afraid—that is to say, having no friend 
who has yet expressed a willingness to receive me, I 
think people might judge it strange, if I were to go any- 
where with you alone—I mean, under your care, with- 
out my own brother knowing it. But I see you are 
smiling—I have mistaken you. But, oh, no! indeed I 
have not doubted you—! am sure, Sir Morley Ernstein, 
you would not wrong me in any way ;” and she gave 
him her hand. 

* Not for the world,” he replied. “I smiled at myself, 
Miss Barham—my mind being fully oceupied with my 
own plans for you. I forgot to tell you one half of them, 
which ought to have been told you at first. 


He told her of the amiable ladies whose protee- 
tion he meant to solicit for herself; but if they 
were not disposed or not able to offer her a safe asy- 
luin, then, he said— 


There are occasions on which we must brave the 
world’s opinion, when we know that we are doing what 
is right, when our purposes and views are high and pure, 
and when, by obeying the cold dictates of society, we 
should ineur still greater dangers, or fall into real er- 
rors.” 

Was the doctrine that he preached a perilous one ! 
Perhaps it might be so—at least, as far as human hap- 
piness is concerned ; for the laws and customs of the 
world are exactly like the military code of Great Britain, 
which strictly forbids a man to fight a duel, and dis- 
graces him if he refuses. 

Helen Barham again looked up in his face, and re- 
plied, at once—* 1 will do anything that you please. 
Tell me what I ought to do! [am sure, as [ said before, 
you will not tell me wrong ; and I am sure, also, that 
when I am away, however criminal you may think him, 
you will do the best fur my poor brother William.” 


Colonel Count Lieberg, presuming upon the hold 
which he had obtained over young Barham, visited 
the beautiful girl who had so strongly excited his 
curiosity from the description given by Morley. 
The interview is well painted. At its close, as he 
drove off, he muttered— 


“ Beautiful, indeed !— Beautiful, indeed ! This boy 
a fvol, with his advantages ! and driving on, busy W! 
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MORLEY 


reries of his own, he well nigh killed two people at 
“a corner of Oxford Street, and grazed one of the posts 
thy the wheel of his vehicle, 


The fiendish, imperturbable character of this 
‘ncarnation of selfishness, is nowhere better 
prought out than in contrast with the thief and 
hurglar, Henry Martin, This man, in company 
with a gang, had gone down to Yorkshire for the 
purpose of robbing an old rich miser, a retired 


.) screen her from the audacious attempts of Lie- 
berg ; though Juliet still remained in town with 
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attorney, and the supposed father of Juliet Carr. | 
To this sordid churl Ifelen had been sent, in order | 


her mother’s relative, Lady Malcolm. By an acci- | 


jent, Lieberg discovered the place of Helen's re- 
treat, and pursued her, artfully introducing him- 


‘ e miser at the ancient manor-house where | . thi : 
elf to th ‘ * | from every rising object. Round about, at a distance 
he resided, as a gentleman come to take his moors | 


For these he bribed old Carr with: | 


for shooting. 


the offer of so high a rent that his heart opened, | 
| to man’s heart of the majesty of that God who made a 


and the liberal stranger was invited to remain for 
the night. The gang of London thieves, at the 


head of which was Harry Martin, were aware of | 


Lieberg’s journey down into the north, and Martin 
not only meditated the robbery of old Carr, but 
also robbing the Count, and thus obtaining posses- 
sion of the forged bill, which was hanging over the 
head of his confederate, young Barham, and used 
asa dastardly means of ruining the youth’s sister. 

The household of Miser Carr had long retired to 
rest, but his guest knew not repose. He had again 
seen Helen, and admired her more than ever. He 
had induced her to grant him a private interview, 
upon the subject of her brother’s danger, by writ- 
ing her the following note :— 

“Dear Miss Barham—Will you kindly write under- 
neath, merely in pencil, at what time to-morrow | can 
havea few minutes’ conversation with you alone, upon 
the subject that we mentioned ¢” 

“There, take that!’ he said, folding up the paper, 
“and find out Miss Barham’s maid directly; bid her 
give it to her mistress, and let me have an answer.” 

The valet took the note, and disappeared. Helen's 
wilette for the night was well nigh done, and she was 
on the point of seeking her bed, when she received it; 


{ 





and, guileless and innocent herself, without a thought of | 


evil, she wrote underneath the lines sent by Lieberg, in 
pencil, * Whenever you like.—Helen Barham.” 

When the note was brought back, Lieberg gazed at it 
with a keen, triumphant look, though his cheek was pale 
with intense feeling. | 

* Do you know which is Miss Barham’s room?” he 
said, addressing the valet. 

“The one at the end of the corridor, Sir,” said the 
man; “that on the right; the opposite door leads to a 
wre-room, I find.” 

~ And where do you sleep yourself, Martini ’”’ said 
Lieberg, 

“I sleep just above Miss Barham’s room, Sir,” replied 
the man. 

“Get a horse early to-morrow,’ said Lieberg ; * #o 
om to the post-office at Doncaster, and let me have my 
eters before eleven.” 

The man bowed, and very little further conversation 


’ 





look an . . ° 
»k place, while Lieberg undressed, and retired to bed. | 


is last words were, “ Leave the light burning.” 

As soon as the man was gone, Lieberg rose from his 
“again, carefully cut the sheet of note-paper on which 
he had Written to Helen in two, separating the part con- 
~atng his inquiry from Helen’s reply, burnt the former 
a and then gazed steadfastly upon the other, repeat- 
“8—" Whenever I like !—whenever I like !—I like this 
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very night !—This shall justify me; and putting the 
paper into his desk, he extinguished the light, and re- 
tired to bed again, but not to sleep. 


In a future scene he makes a base use of this 
note, which she resents and exposes indignantly and 
with high courage. Meanwhile— 

Silence maintained her reign for about a quarter of 
an hour, during which time Lieberg gazed out upon a 
scene which was well calculated to afford high and holy 
thoughts, had his been a breast to receive them. The 
beautiful orb which, like woman’s love to man, follows 
this earthly sphere through all its wandering course, 
was shining bright and pure, in her highest glory. The 
green lawn, the dark yew-trees, the sloping upland, the 
well-trimmed hedges, caught the rays as they fell, and 
deep shadows, like those which must ever fall to the eye 
of memory over various spots in the past, when we look 
back from the end of a long life, were cast over the turf 


from their queen, in the blue heaven, for those that 
were near were swallowed up in her light,—the bright 
attendant stars filled up the glory of the sky, aud spoke 


thousand worlds, and yet bows himself to regard the 
lowest being on the earth. 

Such, however, were not the thoughts with which 
Lieberg gazed. We shall not, indeed, attempt to pene- 
trate them ; they were deep, inscrutable, and would do 
no good to the mind of any one. Suffice it, that as his 
eye straved upon the dark blue expanse, and seemed 
shooting back rays to the bright orb above him, a 
dark shadow came upon his brow, his lip curled, his 
head was raised higher than betore, his chest expanded, 
as if with some struggle within him. Indeed, it would 
seem that he heard some warning voice, and sueceeded 
in drowning it in the clamour of pride and passion, for 
he muttered to himself as he turned trom the window 
“So hypocrites would tell us, and so fools would yield !” 

He left the curtains open, and with a quiet and steady 
step, walked towards the door. As he did so, however, 
and as his hand was actually upon the lock to open it, 
he thought he heard a faint ery, and paused for a minute 
to listen. “ Busy imagination!” he said, finding the 
souud was not repeated ; and he opened the door. 

All was dark, but the moonlight, which streamed 
through his room, crossed the corridor and gave a faint 
light. There was a sudden step heard in the passage, 
and Lieberg instantly drew back ; but before he could 
shut the door, or see what was coming, he reecived a 
heavy blow upon the head, which struck him to the 
ground, and tor a few minutes deprived him of all 
thought and feeling. When he opened his eyes, one of 
the candles on his dressing-table was lighted, and he 
saw two tall, stout men, covered with smock frocks, 
each with a large piece of black crape drawn over his 
face, busily engaged, the one in packing up quietly all 
his dressing apparatus, at least that part of it which 
was formed of silver or gold, whilst the other, who had, 
to say the truth, opened various portmanteaus and 
carriage-boxes, without their master’s privity or con- 
sent, Was examining a purse and a pocket-book by the 
light of a candle. . . . . After having examined 
the contents of the pocket-book, the man put it in his 
pocket, saying to himself, “ That will do!” He then 
proceeded to aid his companion. 


Lieberg, “ though a man of dauntless courage,” 
found it prudent to lie as still as if he had been 
dead :— 

Lieberg could hear, as he lay with his eyes shut, how- 
ever, that the two men stopped beside him ; and the one 
said to the other 

“ You've done for him, Harry !” 

“No, I haven’t!” exclaimed the other, in a loud, 
rough tone. “ D—n his heart and limbs, I have a great 
mind to do for him, thongh! He’s only stunned, like 
see how he breathes ! but if he were up to knowing why 
I did it, Pd take and thrash him till I drove the soul 
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out of his hody. Tl tell you what—this is the fellow | 
that you heard of, who got hold of the poor hoy, and 
threatened to hang him for forgery, if he wouldn't make 
lis sister yo into keeping with him. Now, that’s what 
I call being a raseal, indeed. These gentlefolks call 
you and LT blaekyguards, and scamps, and criminals, and 
felons ; now, I should like to know who is the greatest 


rascal, who is the greatest felon— he or I! IT never take 


/ no intention of being anything of the kind, 


tMADING. 


* You make a mistake,” said Liecherg, calmly, I have 
But liste 
to me for a moment, my good friend, and I wil] wive van 
sufficient motives for making you change your mind ;, 
this business. Those papers are of great CONSEYUEH Ce to 
me; if they ean’t be found, the proofs of the fae, i 
which they referred are the next important things +, 
obtain. If you ean furnish me with either the one or the 





anything but a little money from those that can spare it: 
but he curse the pitiful mongrel - wants to take awiy 
a poor girl’s life and soul, and threatens to hang her 
brother if he wont help him. If it were with all her 
own good will, Pve nothing to say ; but to think to yo 
to buy her with the price of her brother’s blood !— if 
that isn’t a blackynard trick, IT domt know what is. 
How it happens that what you call gentlemen keep him 
amongst them, TP cant say ; but IT know if he were to 
come amongst us, we would kick him out. But come 
along ; if | stand looking at him any longer, PT shall do 
os something that [shall be sorry for. I don’t like tak- 
ing a man’s life in that way, unless he stands up to me 3 
vo come along, for T feel inclined to put my foot upon 
him, and tread his dirty soul out, as P would to a toad.” 


Harry Martin, while his associates packed their 
plunder, had been in search of the forged bill, 

A short tine afterwards, and Harry Martin, who 
is humanized by the influence of an innocent and 
iffectionate wife, was a prisoner in York Castle, 
and about to take histrial, with some others of the 
vany, for the robbery at the Manor-house. Helen 
Darham was the strongest witness that could be 


produced against him; but he had spared her life, 


in cireumstances of creat peril to his own, and she | 


had pledged her word at that awful moment, never 
to reveal aught that could, even by implication, 
affect him. Another witness was Count Liebery, 
whom the contempt and scorn of Telen liad hy this 
exasperated togmmadness, Elis conduet to her was, 
besides, made public, and had brought disgrace 
upon him. 
guilt, and subdue and torture her through her best 


To recover the proofs of her brother's 


affections, was the diabolical motive which now 
brought him to the felomws eell of York Castle -— 


Harry Martin was not one to forget readily a face he 
had onee seen, but it took the reflection of a moment or 
two to connect that of his visiter with the event 
past; and ere his recollection served him, the door was 
closed, and he stood faee to face with the personage 
whem we have called Count The moment 
that he became aware of who it was, the brow of the 
prisoner contracted, and he demanded sternly “ What 
do you want with me?” 

Lieberg’s dark, keen eye rested upon him heavily,with 
that sort of oppressive light which seemed at once to see 
Intoand weigh downthe heart of those he gazed at; and he 
remained fora moment or two without making any reply, 
as if to let the man before him feel the full force of that 
basilisk glanee, 

“When last we met,” he said, at length, * you took 
away some papers——”’ i 

larry Martin had by this time recollected himself, and 
he replied, with a loud laugh 
Did we ever meet at all? That is the question, my fine 
fellow. You seem to me as impudent as a quaek doctor, 
and VT daresay are as great a liar as a horse-chanter.” 

“When last we met,” repeated Lieberg, in an unal- 
tered tone, * you took a poeket-book of mine, containing 


Lieberg. 


some papers of value to me and of no value to you. | 


What has become of them ?” 

“What has become of them!” eried Harry Martin. 
“Tf T took suy papers of yours, depend upon it that they 
are by this time what you and TP soon will be.” 

* And what is that!” demanded Lieber 

“Dust and ashes—dust and ashes!” 
Martin, 


A 
~- 


replied Harry 


of the | 


* When last we met ? | 


other, you will benefit me and) yourseif too. Hear mo: 
you will save your own neck from the gallows Yo 
will save your own life, Tsay.” 

“T would not, to save fifty lives,” answered Harry 
Martin. “Come, don’t talk to me any more abont it. 
for | don’t want to hear such stuff. You have no power 
to rive life orto take it. You, who, if laws Were eq) 
and punishments proportioned to erime, would find q far 
higher gallows than any of us poor fellows 
are a robber of more than money- a inurderer of mor 
than life— who gave you power to offer me 
anything like it?” 

“'Phe chance that placed me in the house which yoy 
broke into,” replied Lieberg, “and the wit that made mo 
i tie quiet when | found there was no use in resisting, 
Upon my words hangs your life, and I pledge my honour 
to save it, if you but restore me those papers.” 

* Your honour !” exclaimed Harry Martm. ‘ What's 
your honour worth? T have heard some tricks of your 
honour, that make it of as little value, to those who 
know what is underneath the surface, as a coiner’s 
shilling.” 

* You are in the wrong,” said Lieberg, ealinly, keep. 
ing still fixed upon him that peeuliar look which Harry 
Martin could not prevent himself from feeling, notwith- 
standing all his daring hardihood — “ you are quite inthe 
wrong, my good friend, and are risking your neck, or 
rather, | should say, absolutely condemning yourself to 
death for the sake of a youth who has betrayed you, and 
who was the first to bring upon you the eye of the law.” 

“Has he betrayed me?” demanded Harry Martin, 
with his eye flashing. “Has he betrayed me! If] 
thought that———” 

*fcan prove it,” replied Lieberg. “ You lave mic- 
taken your friends for your enemies, my good man... . 
Take any means that you like to satisfy yourself, 
and you will find that almost immediately after the 
robbery had been committed, he went to the house of 
Mr. Carr, and has remained there ever since. — You will 
find, also, that his sister has been brought down to give 
evidence against you ; and every inquiry that you make 
will prove to you, more and more strongly, that it was 
he who pointed you ont to the police as the man, even 
when suspicion had very naturally fallen upon two other 
persons.” 
| Parry Martin walked up and down the narrow space 
lof the cell, in a state of terrible agitation. ‘So, so!” 
Che said, this is the game! He shall smart for it !—1 
owish Thad my hand upon his shoulder, that's all: but I 

will have my day, yet. Never mind— revenge will come, 
land it is sweet !” 

“It is, indeed!” said Lieberg, with a tone of such 
earnestness, that no one could doubt he felt the burning 
passion, the hell-thirst of which he spoke, with strong 
intensity, notwithstanding the ealm and indifferent de- 
/meanour whieh he so generally affected. “ It is, indeed, 
he said, “and no man who knows how sweet it is, lets 
slip the opportunity when presented to him, The way 
hefore you, my good friend, is open, and easy; give me 
those papers, or, if you really have them not, furnish me 
with the proofs, which [| know you possess, against the 
boy, William Barham, and you at once save your own 

life, and yain your revenge against him ; for I tell you 
fairly, it isat him FE strike.” 
sad Pooh! nonsense !——don't talk to me,” cried Harry 
Martin; “it’s his sister you want, You care devilish 
little about him. Do you think to come humbugging Me 
jin that manner?” 
| “ You are mistaken,” said Lieberg, sternly; “ I m4) 
seek revenge upon them both, and so may you, too, for 
| she is as much your enemy as he is, and has come down 


you, wh ) 


ifety, or 


I for the express purpose of giving evidence against yo" 
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éNot she!” eried Harry Martin; “ that’s a lie—TI 
ver believe it !” St | 

“[ tell you, she arrived in York last night, with Mr. 
Carr,” replicd Lieberg; * and, as you know, the trial 
comes On the day after to-morrow, ; 

# She'll give no evidence against me, I’m sure,” said 
Harry Martin, gazing down upon the floor, but speaking 
in 9 Jess assured tone than he had used before, oe | 
don’t think she would, if her life were at stake.” 


ne 


Lieberg’s farther arguments made some iapres- 
sion i— 

Harry Martin scemed shaken. He sat down at the 
table, he leaned his head upon his hands, and the work- 
ing of his countenance told how strong was the emotion 
within him. Lieberg watched him, with eyes terribly 
killed in reading the passions and weaknesses of the 
human heart; and after he had paused for a moment, to 
what he had said have full etlect, he went on-—* So 
much for the girl!—and you must recollect, that if she 
refuses to swear that you are the man, and assigns for 
th reason that her life had been spared, even that will 
tell against you, in some degree. Then comes her bro- 
ther, and says all that he knows of you; then come I 
wvself, and swear to you positively. Now, if you do 
what I want, you sweep away the whole of this mass of 
evidence at once, and, in fact, may be said to set your | 
self free.” 

“Why, how so?” eried Harry Martin. “ How would 
that prevent her giving her evidence ?” 

“Do you think she would give her evidence against 
you, if by so doing she condemned her own brother to 
Jeath 2”? demanded Lieberg, ina low, but emphatie tone; 
“and | promise you, she shall have that before her eyes, | 
at all events.” 

Harry Martin gazed at him from under his bent | 
brows, and for a moment or two a variety of different 
expressions passed over the prisoner’s countenance, from 
which the dark, keen eye of Lieberg could extract no | 
information in regard to what was passing in his bosom. 
All that his tempter could divine was, that he waa 
shaken, that his resolution wavered, though there was a | 
certair look of scorn mingled with all the shades that | 
littet across Martin’s face, which was not very pleasant 
ty his proud companion. He failed not, however, to ply 
lin With every argument, to tempt him by every induce- 
agent, and Martin sat and listened, sometimes gazing full 
ipon Lieberg sometimes bending his eyes down upon the 
table, sometimes frowning heavily, and sometimes in- 
dulging ina flickering smile, which crossed his counte- 
nance like the lights that we occasionally see carried 
wross the open windows of a house, the tenant of which 
we know not, as we travel past it in a dark night. 

“Well now, Sir,” he said, at length, looking up with 
iseftened look in Lieberg’s face —* Well how, Sir, Sup- 
pose L were to do as you wish, what surety should I 
have that vou will stand by me, in the time of need!” 

Liecberg bent down his head, speaking across the 
table, and replied, “1 will acknowledge this night in 
presence of the turnkey, that in seeing you, and hearing 
your voice, | have become convinced you are not one of 
Me ten who broke into Mr. Carr’s house, at Yelverly.” 

“That might do,” said Harry Martin, in a thoughtful 
whe-—“ that would vo a great way ; but don’t you think 
would be a lie?” 

“A lio! exclaimed Lieberg, with his lip curling 
“Are you fool enough to suppose, that a ian of the 
World cares two straws about the mere empty shade of 
truth, When a great and important object is to be ob- 
tained ‘ Where is the minister, the statesman, the 
Patriot, Who ever dreams of the abstract truth or false- 
wey ofa particular proposition ? The greatest reformer |, 
that ever lived, who harangues multitudes upon corrup- , 
‘ny and all the evils that afflict a state or a religion, 
Will no more scruple to falsify the truth in regard to an 
“Ppohent, or to tell a bare falsehood to gain an end, than 
r ‘choolboy will to rob an orchard. Take them all, from 
ts to the lowest of your puritymongers in this 

Y Island, and you will find that there is not one of 
‘em who considers truth and falsehood, except in refer- | 


IRNSTEIN, 





ence to the end they have in view. Away with such 
honsense between us— it is only fit for a schoolmistress’s 
homily to yvirls of twelve years old. IT will do what I 
say, and that is sufficient ; and ere your trial comes on, 
I will so contrive to tutor Helen Barham that she shall 
work your acquittal, without committing herself.” 
“That will do—that will do!” said Harry Martin, 
meditating. “ But then, Sir, | thought you intended to 
have your revenge upon this young woman. I should 
not be sorry to have mine upon that seoundrel, her 


‘brother. Now let me see; though we jump together in 


that, | should not lke the poor girl ill treated at all 
I don’t suppose you would ever goto strike a woman, or 
to punish her in that sort of way, at all!” 

Lieberg smiled contemptuously, and replied—“ You 
cannot understand, my good friend, the nature of the 
revenge IT seek; but be satisfied! It is nothing of the 
kind you imagine.” 

* But | should like to know what it is, Sir,” said 
Harry Martin—* IT should much like to know what it is 
before | consent.— Anything in reason, but no violence !”’ 

His tone was very much altered, and Lieberg marked 
with no light satisfaction that everything promised well 
for his purposes, 

“Well,” he said, at length, “my gevenge should be 
this: to force her to be mine, to bind her to myself by 
ties she loathes and abhors—to bow her pride to the 
dust, by none of the ill-treatment that you dream of, but 
hy caresses that she hates—ay, and daily to know that 
her situation, as my paramour, is a pang and an anguish 
to her, while she has no means of freeing herself from 
the bond!” 

“Well!” cried Harry Martin, starting up, with such 
fury that he overset the table, “ you are a damneder 


scoundrel] than I thought man could be! Get out, or I 


Will dash you to atoms!” And at the same moment he 


-seized Lieberg by the shoulder, as if to cast him head- 


long forth from the door. 

To his surprise, however, he found that, notwithstand- 
ing all his own yvreat strength, he could not move him in 
the least, and that the dark inan before him stood rooted 
like a rock to the floor. 

* Beware !” said Lieberg, lifting up his finger with a 
scornful smile,as the prisoner drew back in some aston- 
ishment— “beware !” and at the same moment one of the 
turnkeys opened the door to inquire what was the matter. 

Lieberg went out without making auy reply, and the 
prisoner was once more left alone, 

* Ay,” said Martin when he was by himself; * now if 
they have a cell in the place fit to receive aman that has 
murdered his own father, they should put that fellow 
inty it. How the scoundrel was taken in, to tell all his 
rascality ! -I don’t believe a word of it--she’ll never 
‘peach. I know a little bit about women, too, and I'll 
bet my life she doesn’t say a word—only those raseally 
fellows may get it out of her; those lawyers. I have 
seen them puzzle a cleverer head than hers with their 
questions. Hlowever, we will see: a man can but die 
once, and Td rather do that while Im about it, than 
vive the poor girl up into the hands of such an infernal 
Villain as that, even if I had the papers to give him, 
which, thank God, I have not!—for no man can tell 
What he-will do when he is tempted.—I suppose it will 
vo hard with me after all!” and with this not very plea- 
sant reflection, Martin cast himself into a chair, and ap- 
peared to give himself up to calculate the chances for 
and against himself, with a heavy brow and a sad and 
anxious eye, 

The day of trial came, and Count Lieberg’s 
evidence, dexterous as he was, did not without su- 
spicion stand an acute cross-examination :— 


Lieberg left the witness-box with a frowning brow, 
but took a place in the court to see the rest of the pro- 
ceedings. At the next name that was called, there were 


two hearts that beat in the court— that of the prisoner, 


and that of Count Lieberg ; but it was the heart of the 
latter which throbbed most violently when the crier pro- 
nounced the words—* Helen Barham!’ He looked 
round the people, aud thought it strange to see the in- 
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difference upon the faces of all ; for so intense were his 
own sensations. that he forgot the crowd were not aware 
who Helen Barham was, and that the name, for aught 
they knew, might appertain to some inferior person in 
the household of Mr. Carr. When she appeared, how- 
ever, and lifted her veil, her extraordinary loveliness 
produced at first a dead silence, and then a low murmur 
of admiration. Helen’s cheek, which was unusually 
pale when she entered, grew crimson as she saw the 
multitude of eyes upon her, and read in every look the 
effect of her beanty upon the crowd. To one, feeling as 
che did, that admiration was a very painful part of a 
situation already too terrible. She turned pale again 

cle turned red—she felt as if she should faint ; and, 
while in this state, an old mumbling officer of the court 
put a book into her hand, ran over indistinetly some 
words she did not hear, and then added, in a louder 
tone“ Wiss the hook !° Helen obeyed mechanically : 


and, after a short pause, to allow her to recover herself, | 


her examination began. The counsel for the crown ad- 
dressed her in a softened voice ; and while she spoke in 
answer to his questions, and detailed all that had oceur 
red on the night of the robbery, the prisoner, Martin, 
never took his eves from her face. At the same time, the 
dark light of Lieberg’s—it | may use a term which 
seems a contradiction -poured upon her countenance un. 
ceasingly. [It seemed as if he were trying to intimidate 
her by that stern fixed gaze ; but Helen had now regain- 
ed her composure, and proceeded unwavering, with her 
soft musical voice, in a tone low indeed, but so elear, 
that each word was heard by every ear. There was no 
backwardness — no hesitation : and there was not a heart 
in that hall whieh did not feel she was uttering the sim 
ple, undisguised truth. She teld how: she had been 
awakened : how she had seen the face of one of the rob 
hers : how she had uttered an inveluntary ery 2 how he 
had rushed towards her, with the intention of burving 
her testimony against himin the silence of the grave, and 
how he lad spared her, 

She paused fora moment, while a tear or two ran 
over her cheek, and hers were net the only eves in. the 


eourt that ed bright dro] 
She then went on to tell all that had oeecurtred after 


wards, till the period when she was 


} } 


left alone in Sheffield: 
and then the eounsel took a erave, and somewhat sternet 
Miss Barham, | feel deeply tor 
your situation, ¢ fier the promise that von have made, 


Tone with her. SENATE 


for the purpose of ving vour life : but before | propose 
to von the question which Lam abont to ask, | beg t 
remind vou, first, that no promise, exacted under tear of 
death, ean be held binding tor one moment : secondly. 
that vou havi 
yy rtorm to the law Ss. ahead to socjetv in venerai. whicl 


duty te vour God and te vour country te 


aiuty must iY accomplished unflinching! >and | now 
ask vou, by that dutv, however much pain it may give 
vou Do vou,or do you not, see in this court the man 
Whose face vou beheld on the night in question 2” 

Helen paused, and there was a dead silence throug) 
the whole hall 

* Twill not prevameate m the least.” she replied, in 
n voree still tirm, though her face was very pale. ™ and | 
know tullv what | expose myself to: bat | will not 
answer, in any wav.a question which endangers the life 
ofa man who spared mine when my death would have 
ensured his satety 1 will not sav, whether IT de see him 
or do not see him, and | will bear no testimony against 
him whatsoever,” 

Again there was a profound silence im the eourt 


and then the eounsel expostulated., and the judge, in 


Pita but serous manner. hroweht forward every arg 
ment which could be adduced, to persuade Helen Bar 
ham to answer the question asked her: but nothing 
moved her, and when he added a threat of using the 
authority with which he was invested for punishing con 
tempt of the court, she replied ina mild and humble. but 
still a firm tone—* | came hither, my lord. with a full 
knowledge of what vou might be obliged to de: and | 
have onty te beseech vou, in consideration of the circum 
stances in which | am placed, to deal with me as len- 
lentivy as possible, beleving that it is a firm behef | 


should be committing a great crime, were I to act other. 
wise, that makes me maintain a silence which, Whatever 
it may be called, does not border in the slightest 
upon contempt.” 

The good judge looked down, evidently distressed 4», 
puzzled how to act. But the counsel for the crown 
resolved at all events to gain some admission whic, 
might prove the fact he wanted to establish—demanded 
somewhat suddenly—* Is it your final determination, 
Miss Barham, not to point out in this court the 
whose face you saw on the night in question ?” 

“ J] did not say he was in the court,” replied Helep 
who had studiously kept hereyes turned from the dock 
ever since she entered—* | know not whether he is iz 
the court or not. I merely said that I would not answer 
any question on the subject. If it were to affect my 
life itself, 1 would make the same reply ; for that lif 
which he spared he has every right to require again, if 
by the sacrifice of it his own can be shielded.” 

“ | fear.” said the judge, “that the dignity of the cour 
must be vindicated. Miss Barham, | warn you, that if yo. 
still refuse to give evidence, | must commit you for con. 
tempt, as the most lenient method of dealing with you.” 

Helen bowed her beautiful head, replying, in a jow 
tone—“ | know it my lord.” 

* Let the warrant be made out,” said the jude : “and 
let the witness be removed in eustody.” : 

As he saw Helen quitting the witness-box in charge 
of the officers of the court, Harry Martin took a quick 
step forward to the front of the dock, as if about to speak. 
but at that moment a warning voiee was heard amongs: 
the crowd, exclaiming-—* Harry !” 5 

His eves ran rapidly round to that side of the court. 
and he saw his wife with her two hands clasped, gazing 
with a look of agony in his faee. He instantly cast 
down his eyes again, and drew slightly back, while one 
of his companions in captivity whispered—* Well, that 
girl is a diamond !” 


degree 


on, 
Man 


Mhe reader has hy this time perceived that this 
differs mate rially from Mr. James’s former stv] 
of romanee, The plot—that is, the misunder- 
standings, cross-purposes, changed children, &c., 
XNce—mav not be in anv wise remarkable, but the 
characters are in general true both to individual 
and universal nature, while the interest is well 
kept up, and the narrative clear and distinct. 
These are great merits, independently of a giace- 
ful, lively, and correct stvle ; and it is another 
merit that all ends happily for the good, while th 
humanly frail and erring are reclaimed through 
MECTCU, and the irredeemably viclous meet their 
deserts. It was Impossible that the lovely Julie: 
Carr could be the true daughter of the crafty 
sordid miiser, Helen Barham, released hy deat! 
from the weak and worthless brother whom t 
the last she so fondly cherished, is found to be the 
heiress of great wealth, and has it in her power t 
repay the noble generosity of Sir Morley, who hac 
heen the innocent means of keeping her father anc 
brother from their estates, which he at once restores 
on the true owner being discovered. Morley Is, 
however, still rich enough; and at the close of all 
one feels much less interest in the happily marrie¢ 
pair than in the virgin lady of the land, and her 
reformed steward Harry Martin, who in Italy hac 
been her deliverer from the mortal peril which. 
through the attempts of Count Lieberg, had me 
naced her honour and her life. This is the gracefu. 
close of this well-told tale :— 


For Morley, he was happier than even imaginatie®. 
warmed by love and expectation, had been able to paint: 
and with Juliet by his side. let it be said, the gee 
* Tenant of the Heart.” the high, the holy, and the pure 
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_the spirit of the soul, maintained a perpetual sway 
over her more earthly comrade. 

Some five or six years after the period of this tale, the 
two cottages, which we have de scribed as seated in the 
little glen near Warmstone Castle, appeared thrown into 
one, decorated with shrubs and flowers, and, generally, 
with three or four rosy children running about the doors. 
From the little garden-gate every morning, half an hour 
after sun-rise, might be seen to ride forth a very power- 
fy] man, growing, perhaps, a little heavy withal, but 


mounted on a stout Yorkshire horse, well fitted to carry | 
him. The labourers and tenants touched their hat to | 


the steward ; and, though with a wary and a watehful 
eve he perambulated the property, seeing that no injus- 
tice was done to his beloved mistress, vet all the people 
on the land declared that Mr. Martin was a kind, good 
man; that he was tender to the poor, charitable to all, 
liberal to the activeand industrious, and,above all things, 
cement, and no way harsh to an unconfirmed wrong 
doer : for he himself well knew, that, whatever maxgis- 
trates or lawgivers may say, Merevhas power to reclaim. 

And of her, the mistress of the mansion, what have we 
to tell? That Helen remained Helen Barham still, in 
mind, in character. as well as inname. If there was re- 
gret resting as a shade upon her mind, if there was dis- 
appointment amongst the memories of the heart, the 


pure, high spirit veiled them from all eyes ; and thongh | 
bilities, of his real fate ! 


] must not say she straggled with them—for there was 


nothing like contention in her breast, after Juliet and | 


Morley were once united—yet she repressed all selfish 
feelings, and saw the happiness that their nnion pro- 
duced with a bright though grave tranquillity. She laid 
out for herself, from that moment, her course of life. In 
the fair and calm abode which seemed to have been pre- | 
pared expressly for her, she passed her future years in | 





} 
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diffusing happiness and sunshine round her. The cottage 
knew her step well ; and a class above that found her a 
kind and indulgent lady, healing all wounds, reconciling 
all differences, and silencing clamour and complaint. It 
was very seldom throughout the whole neighbourhood, 
that sweet smile, and that soft voice, would not prevail, 
even Where every harsher means had been tried in vain. 
She was a good neighbour, too, and a good friend ; and 
her beauty, her extraordinary beauty, remained unii- 
minished for many years. It was as if the pure and 
noble spirit had a balmy and preserving influence even 
upon her corporeal frame. There is one thing strange, 
however, in regard to her fate ; though many admired 
the levely woman, and many coveted the hand of the 
wealthy heiress, no one ever ventured to ask that boon 
of Helen Barham. 

Several years afterwards she besought Juliet to allow 
her to adopt one of her children, and make him heir of 
the property which had once been his father’s. The boy 
spent several months with her in each succeeding year ; 
and once— but only once—-as he looked up with a bright 
aud beaming smile in Helen’s face, while she parted the 
beautiful hair upon his brow, her eyes filled with tears, 
and she clasped him te her bosom, with emotions that 
could not be restrained. ~ 

And Lieberg ! Was nothing, then, ever heard of him ? 
Can one form no conjecture, backed by sufficient proba- 


Reader, his body was never found ; but his spirit, 
alas ! still lives, and pervades too many a scene, blasting 
With its presence what otherwise might be bright. [lap 
py is the man who has not a Lieberg always very, very 
near him ! 

Where? 

In hisown heart ! 


SONGS OF THLE MONTHIS. 


NO. VIL THI 
i. 
“Pro! how hot ! how very hot!" you ery, “this is quite 
horrid 1” 
‘Tis I that breathe upon you, I, July the dry and torrid. 
i started from Sahara wide, and baited at Morocco : 
Thence, swept the haughty midland sea on wings of the 


Sirocco, 

Sirius bears my torch on high, earth holds no thing [char 
not 3 

The wide heath is my Congreve-box, the forest old my 
Amott. 


The tall rye I will scorch and parch, till his rough beard 
is yellow ; 
And roast the pear in his tough skin, until the rogue is 
mellow, 
I'll stop your springs, and dry your wells, and make your 
rivers shallow, 
And lay the rushes in the marsh, dead on the prostrate 
mallow, 
Ay ! do that I will ; 
While you shall pant 
Like elephant 
Toiling up a hill. 
Drouth shall make you wish to booze 
For ever ; 
Fatigue invite you to a snooze 
' Come never ! 
For ordure-fed flies, my own hybrids, 
. In your mouth ever anxious to drown, 
Shall dance a Scots fling on your eyelids, 
lhe moment sleep coaxes them down, 
en hover till Sampson’s dread weapon is dropping, 
And the moment occurs o’er it safe to be hopping. 
Yet, fribbling thus, I creep down to the roots 
Of the oaks, in their sinewy grasp, 
Whence, forth in the Navy my energy shoots,- 
For the Nations all wonder, and gasp 
At the thunder of England still awing the world, 
With the flag of her Freemen for ever unfurl’d! 


SONG OF JULY. 





I. 
“Oh, this meat! delicious meat!” you sigh, “ already 
tainted ! 
And this nice pigeon-pie is sour; and see! my wife has 
fainted !” 
Aha! | found your larder out, with malice preconcerted , 
Your venison touch’d, your pasty spoil’d, and with your 
mistress flirted: 
O! close T hugg’d her in my arms, as 
hair’d Negress ; 
jut the poor fool’s soul, at every sense, beat languidly 
for egress: 
Dull death she feign’d in my embrace ! 
the vixen,— 
Is she immortal Juno? Bah! July is not an Ixion: 
I scarcely touch’d her churlish lips, which paled before 
my pleasure ; 
But I will have revenge enow at mine own royal leisure. 
Ay! for that I vouch ; 
To mar your ease, 
Rank bugs and flea 
Shall haunt your midnight couch . 
Dreams shall crib you up in caves 
Eternal, 
*Midst molten ore, and sulphurous waves 
Infernal ! 
Till much abused Fear,—you may think it’s 
Benignity aye when you speak,- 
Kicks you out from « mountain of blankets, 
All steaming, and dripping, and weak, 
Enraged at your vision, and chafing with fury, 
That the year should contain or the earth should endure 
me. 
But look at my glory! Refulgent from high, 
While old Swithin is shedding his tears, 
My pageant of gladness is coming,—’tis nigh— 
I have gilded the barley-corn’s ears, 
And the sickle ve erook’d to the husbandman’s hand, 
1 have ripened the harvest, and blessed the land ! 


mine own crisp 


so down | flung 
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SONGS OF THE MONTHS :—AUGUST. 


NO. VIIIL——THE SONG OF AUGUST. 


L. 
What wings be they make the Dottrel flinch ? 
The Aberdevine’s, and the mountain finch, 
I’ th’ forest tree : 
They tell of thick clouds in the northern sky, 
Where the snow-flake’s gathering cold and high, 
They tell of me! 
They proclaim me the Son of the gentle South, 
With her balmy breath, and her honied mouth, 
Who, launching rich joy on the flagon’s foam, 
Fills every soul at the harvest-home : 
And they follow me forth, like hordes of men, 
Irom hyperborean steppe and glen. 
Ah! never has conqueror’s back been turned 
On acre of mine which his sword has earned ; 
And never was hind, or pale oppidan, 
But sighed for the South, a desiring man.— 
The cucumber cool, and the black-currani’s juice, 
To your feverish lips I introduce ; 
The gooseberry ripe | offer, and bring 
The luscious-pulp’d peach to your banqueting. 
While blazing gems from old Midnight’s crown 
] will snatch from the sky, and fling you down. 
Your barn doors I'll ope, 
And cram to the cope, 
With toil for the peasant, and tithe for the Pope : 
For oysters I'll grope, 
With dredgers and rope, 
And give you their slime, for, grant me the trope, 
You are greedy of garbage as Cormorant Hope, 
Which still devours and sickens still of all within its 
scope. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


Il. 
All meekness is mine; winds barely enough 
To shake the rock samphire and gladden the Choy 
Or ripple the sea : 
Yet, laden with riches, a boisterous throng 
Of truant boys, bold in their daring and wrong, 
Will follow me! — 
I saw them but now, scour the stubble in swarms, 
With pinafores pursed, and hats hundreds of forms - 
Thence tivy’d they all, with speed of a sledge, 
And buried them deep in the hazel hedge; 
Save one, who perched him in yew-tree as scout, 
With wicked eyes peering for ever about. 
Now in yon Orchard, stealthy and dumb, 
Crunching the apple, and plucking the plumb, 
Hiow happy be they! and, proud of their cheer, 
Think August the jolliest month of the year.— 
Fresh notes | prepare for the woodland choir, 
Give his voice to the Daw in the ancient spire; 
The bull-rush I deck with a velvet cap, 
And arouse the plough from his summer nap: 
And, hark you! my sparrows L’ve led to your ricks, 
Ifaste, thatcher, haste ! with your tethering sticks : 
And cook, get your coke, 
Make jain-kettles smoke, 
I will fill them with fragrance to shame your chiboque :— 
Where water-plants soak 
Life’s music ’s awoke : 
Hear you the whistle, the cackle, and croak, 
While the grasshopper chirrups in his russet cloak, 
And bats flit round on plumeless wings, that gladden in 
the oak? 


gh, 


J. A. O. 





MOFFAT’S MISSIONARY LABOURS AND SCENES IN 
SOUTHERN AFRICA* 


Tris, in its leading feature, the personal record 
of its author, is a very remarkable book, and one 


which is better calculated to show the utility of | 


uissions to Africa than any work that has a ypear- 
ed for many years back, It is the narrative of a 
man who has been for twenty-three years a faith- 


| 
{ 


ful and diligent labourer among the heathen, as | 


the agent, in South Africa, of the London Mis- 
slonary Society,—of aman of quick intelligence, 


physical qualities and resources which, in the face 
of what seemed insurmountable obstacles, has en- 
abled him to work what looks like miracles, among 
the barbarous tribes for whose improvement he 
has laboured with untiring courage ; often cast 


_down, but never despairing. He and his coadju- 


tors may now be hailed as the civilizers of the bar- 


| barous tribes of South Africa, whom they have 


and remarkable sagacity, and one who = ap- | 


pears to have been in every way singularly well 
adapted to the difficult situation into which Provi- 
dence hasthrown him. From youth to middle age 
he has spent his life in privations, vicissitudes, and 
dangers, of which stay-at-home pe yple can hardly 
form an idea; and which few men possess the 
courage, fortitude, and physical hardihood to en- 
counter, and much less to persevere under. 

The missionary to barbarous or half-civilized 
countries is the true hero of modern times. He is 
the successor of the hardy and enterprising naviga- 
tor and discoverer of the middle ages; though he 
follows intheir track for much nobler purposes, and 
in the strength of a purer spirit. But, independ- 
ently altogether of his sacred vocation, we have 
seldom read any narrative which more powerfully 
stirs the sympathies than this of Moffat ; or which 
interests the reader more deeply, in the perils, 


conflicts, and personal adventures of the actor, | 


and in the display of those varied intellectual and 


: 


hs . 28 Sik. Tsay ‘ae : 
i solume OVO, cloth, With numerous illustrat gus, and 
coloured frout: Jrrece, Pp, O24. London: Snow. 


conquered and civilized by Christianizing. But 
these—civilisation and Christianity—are phrases 


~which ought to be synonymous. 


| 


| 
| 
| 
' 


From the published Reports of the Mission- 
ary Society, and the African Narratives of tie 
Rey. John Campbell, late of Kingsland, some of 
our readers must probably have some previous 
knowledge of the author of this work. At a very 
early age he was sent out to Africa by the London 
Society. The principal scene of his missionary la- 
hours has been among the Bechuanas ; and his head- 
quarters is now the flourishing Kuruman Station, 
which he was mainly instrumental in planting. But 
his has been a wandering life, and one wholly spent 
among “savage tribes and roving barbarians” ; nor 
does John Campbell over-rate Moffat’s extraordi- 
nary powers and achievements when he says,—" u “ 
master the language he wandered the deserts with 
the savage tribes, sharing their perils and privé- 


tions. He outdid Paul in accommodating himself 


to all men, in order to save some. Paul never be- 
came a sarage in lot, to save savages. Many might 
indeed thus stoop to conquer, but few could oar” 
both their piety and philosophy in such society - 
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On Campbell’s second journey to Africa, Mr. Moftat 
was his companion from Cape ‘Town into the in- 


stot. Though much younger in years, and per- 


! 


haps inferior to Campbell in some secondary at- | 


‘ginments, we Should infer that Moffat is a man 
of loftier intellect, and one who possesses, in a far 
higher degree, those qualities which enable the 
missionary to acquire and retain influence over a 
parbarous people. Tis personal courage alone, and 
kill in the chase and in many useful arts, must 


thousand is fitted to become. 


have given him an immense advantage with the | 


Africans. 

In the course of his long sojourn among the 
Bechuanas and Namaquas, and the neighbour- 
‘ne tribes, Mr. Moffat has made several journeys 


ty Cape Town on private business, or for objects | 


connected with his missionary labours. On one of 


these journeys he was married to a voung lady to | 


whom he appears to have been engaged before he 


jeft England, and who has been his faithful com- 


nanion in the desert. In the wilds of Africa he 


} 


has had a large family, and experienced a full | 


share of domestic affliction and calamity, though his 
wife must have been not only a very great addition 
to his happiness, but to his usefulness as a labourer 
among the heathen. The year before last, Mr. 


Moffat, for the first time since his departure, visited | 
England, to give an account of his extraordinary | 


labours, and more extraordinary ultimate success. 
This, we understand, he has frequently done orally, 
hut better by the publication of the interesting 
work before us, which he has bequeathed as a le- 
gacy to the multitudes of friends of all classes who 
have shown him kindness, before he shall finally 
returp to the far-distant scene of his labours, his 
conflicts, and his triumphs. The country of his 
adoption has become that of his affections ; the 
wilderness, now no longer a wilderness, his beloved 
home. We presume that Mr. Moffat is now far on 
his way to the shores of Africa, 

In an old note-book of John Campbell's, there 
appears this notice of Mr. Moffat, which we cite 


in the first place :—* Hlis education does not qua- | 


lify him to preach at Cape Town; but I believe 


him to be a first-rate missionary to the heathen. | 


He is also acquainted with agriculture, carpentery 
work, the sextant, map-making,” &e. &ce. A 
knowledge of medicine and surgery appear to have 
heen among Mr. Moffat’s useful acquirements; and 
with his own hands he printed the Gospels, which 
he had translated into the language of the country, 
as well as school-books, hymn-books, and other 
useful tracts. To own the truth, we are not cer- 
tain that Campbell was able to appreciate the full 


merits of this breaker-up of the fallow-ground, in a _ 


held to which he was himself but a transient though 
4 most useful visiter. As to Moffat not being qua- 
lified to preach at Cape Town, if such be the fact, 
the fault must rest with the audience, and not with 
the Preacher ;—the actor in, and the author of, the 
remarkable narrative before us. - Preaching—and 


We Wish this were as generally understood among | 


the clergy as it is among the laity—admits of much 
<reater variety than is usually imagined, and of a 
far wider range of topics. If a man who has spent 
“0 active life, replete with wild adventure and dar- 
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ing enterprize, among the barbarous hordes of 
Africa, propagating the Gospel by exhibiting its 
fruits in his lessons and in his life, be not an adept 
in the conventionalities and usages of monotonous 
sermonizing, as they are practised among us and 
transmitted from generation to generation alinost 
unchanged—if he may not be what is called a 
“ood preacher,” he is something of a far higher 
character, which not one “ good preacher” in a 
A feeling of undue 
humility has led Mr. Moffat to make supertlu- 
ous apologies for the imperfections of his style, 
and for his inability to enter upon philosophical 
disquisition and analysis. He has done much 
better; he has supplied philosophers, and all 
orders of inen, with copious materials, and much 
novel matter for reflection ; and the actor in the 
wild scenes he describes, the witness of the strange 


facts he relates, could not fail of apt expressions 


to convey his own vivid feelingssand recollections 
of the events he had witnessed ; could not, in short, 
fail to be imaginative and eloquent in the best 
sense. Moffat is soin an eminent degree. Ile is 


early nurture of the higher faculties of his mind ; 
and his residence in the wilderness has wonderfully 
preserved the originality and raciness of his mental 
constitution. An able man he must have been 
| under all circumstances ; but had he lived at home, 
aiming to become such a preacher as, for a season, 
is pretty sure to captivate a town or cirilized audi- 
ence, he would probably have been tamed down 
| into respectable mediocrity. 
| Ile was accepted by the Directors of the Society, 
and set apart for his work at the same time with 
'the lamented Williams, the “ Martyr of Erro- 
'manga.’ His career has been more arduous, his 
conflict more protracted ; and when the nature 
of his position is closely examined, his final suec- 
/cess appears to us more remarkable. He has 
‘eminently been a breaker-up of the fallow-ground ; 
one Who bears the burden in the heat of the day. 
His voluine must, we imagine, engage the attention 
-of many who are not particularly interested in 
missionary enterprise, from the curious and novel 
/aspects in which it presents a portion of the great 
human family, and from its copious additions to 
natural history. Intelligent travellers, passing 
through these tribes, describe superficially their 
condition and manners ; but men like Moffat, who 
have spent a lifetime among them, studied and used 
their language, and adopted their usages so far as 
this was advisable, becoming, as it were, children 
| of their family, are able todo much more. The 
missionaries, if tolerably enlightened men, are cer- 
tainly much better qualified to tell us of the people 
umong Whom they labour, than any other deserip- 
tion of travellers. 

Mr. Moffat’s volume opens with a general view 
of the condition of the tribes of Southern Africa ; 
and a retrospective history of missions to that di- 
vision of the great continent. He begins with 
Schmidt, who was sent forth by the Moravians to 
the Hottentots upwards of a century since. The 

fascinating history of Schimidt’s successful labours 
has long been familiar to the world, They were 


| 
| 
| 
a native of Scotland, which says something for the 
| 
| 
} 
| 
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suspended by the jealousy of the Dutch Rest india | 
Company ; but tifty years afterwards, when Mis- treachery, provoked his fate. 
sionaries were again sent out, the good fruits of _ outrage was completed, 

Schmidt’s labours were still visible, and hismemory _Africaner, with as little loss of time as possible, rallie, 
paved the way for the favourable reception of Van- | the remnant of his tribe, and, with what they could take 


derkemp and others. The retrospect of the vari- with them, directed their course to the Orange River, 


: ‘ + os : and were soon beyond the reach ef pursuers, who. ; 
ous South-African Missions, from their commence- : : Seal 2 53, Who, in » 
sus South-Afric: . thinly-seattered population, required time to collect, }, 


ment until the period when Mr. Moffat became | gyedhis abode on the banks of the Orange River: 4), 
himself an actor in the scenes he describes, and the afterwards, a chief ceding to him his dominion jn Fi 
principal hero of his own tale, is interesting, though | Namaqua-land, it henceforth beeame his by right, a. 
it falls below the personal narrative, both from the | well as by conquest. 

amer nature of the events, and the greater anima- | The subsequent wild adventures of this bol) 
tion of the author, when he comes to be the actor, and generous outlaw, carry the imagination back 
instead of the chronicler, of those daring and peri- | to the days of Johnny Armstrong and Robjy 
lous adventures. From the Hottentots the mis- Hood, or of the “‘landless” Macgregor; but  }yj, 
sions were gradually extended to the Bushmen, end was of a very different character. The map 
the Namaquas, Corannas, Griquas, and Bechuanas; | who lived in continual strife with all around him, 
the native converts becoming efficient instruments in | whose hand was against every man; whose busi- 
spreading religious knowledge among their savage | ness was rapine, and whose passion revenge ; 
and nomade neighbours. In 1806, the Orange | whose name was a terror not only to the colonists 
River was first crossed by the missionaries, and the on the north, but to the native tribes of the south: 
mission of Namaqua-land established, under very “whose name carried dismay into the solitary 
disastrous circumstances, by the brothers Albrechts, | places,”’ became an eminent instance of the power 
A fierce, predatory chief, named Africaner, a name | of the principles of the Gospel over a mind which, 
which afterwards became familiar and dear to the , however fierce and untaught, had never been trea- 


We omit the tragedy, in which the farmer, by 
When the horritj. 


friends of African Missions, was at that time the | 


scourge and terrer of the country, but particularly 
of the Dutch settlers on the frontier of the colony. 
The history of this noble African is not a little 


romantic. The first missionaries were ready to | 


despond, and to abandon the enterprise under the 
many and grievous discouragements ; and, among 
other reasons, from their proximity to this noted 
freebooter and cattle-stealer. One day, this dreaded 
personage appeared at the station, and thus ad- 
dressed them— 


“As youare sent by theEnglish, | welcome vou to the 
country ; for though | hate the Duteh, my former op- 


pressors, | love the English ; for 1 have always heard | 


that they are the friends of the poor black man.” .. 
Jager, the eldest son of the old man, from his shrewd- 
ness and prowess, obtained the reins of the government 
of his tribe at an early age. He and his father once 
roamed on their native hills and dales, within 100 miles 
of Cape Town ; pastured their own flocks, killed their 
own game, drank of their own streams, and mingled the 
music of their heathen songs with the winds which burst 
over the Witsemberg and Winterhoek mountains, once 
the strongholds of his clan. As the Dutch settlers 
increased, and found it necessary to make room for 
themselves, by adopting as their own the lands which 
lay beyond them, the Hottentots, the aborigines, per- 
fectly incapable of maintaining their ground against 


these foreign intruders, were compelled to give place by | 


removing to a distance, or yielding themselves in passive 
obedience to the farmers. From time to time he found 
himself and his people becoming more remote from the 
land of their forefathers, till he became united and sub- 
ject to a farmer named P Here he and his dimin- 
ished clan lived for a number of years. In Africaner, 
P- —— found a faithful, and an intrepid shepherd ; while 
his valour in defending and increasing the herds and 
flocks of his master enhanced his value, at the same time 
it rapidly matured the latent principle which afterwards 
recoiled on that devoted family, and carried devastation 
to whatever quarter he directed his steps. Had P—— 
treated his subjects with common humanity, not to say 
with gratitude, he might have died honourably, and pre- 
vented the catastrophe which befell the family, and the 
train of robbery, crime, and bloodshed, which quickly 
followed that melancholy event. 





cherous nor ungenerous. Mr. Moffat relates, that 
after this great change had taken place— 


‘ 


As I was standing with a Namaqua chief, looking at 
| Africaner, in a supplicating attitude, entreating parties 
ripe tour a battle, to live at peace with each other: 
* Look,” said the wondering chief, pointing to Afri- 
caner, “ there is the man, once the lion, at whose roar 
even the inhabitants of distant hamlets fled from their 
homes! Yes, and [” (patting his chest with his hand) 
“have, for fear of his approach, fled with my people, 
our wives and our babes, to the mountain glen, or to the 
wilderness, and spent nights among beasts of prey, 
rather than gaze un the eyes of this lion, or hear bis 
roar.” 





Another native chief, with whom Africaner was 
at deadly feud, was named Berend. Several of 


-| their bloody conflicts and cattle forays are de- 


scribed, in which great skill as well as prowess 
'were displayed upon both sides. Theirs were 
generally drawn battles, and they continued to 
harass and to breathe hatred and defiance to each 
| other, until Berend also was subdued by the power 
| of the Gospel of Peace. Probably both the chiets 
about the same time began to perceive the unpro- 
fitable nature of their sanguinary quarrels. Of 

Nicholas Berend, a brother of the chief, and one of 
his best captains, it is told that he was afterwards 
attached to different missions as a native teacher. 


| He was, says Mottat,— 

A very superior man both in appearance and intellect. 
I have frequently travelled with him, and many @ dreary 
mile have we walked over the wilderness together. 
Having an excellent memory, and good descriptive 
powers, he has often beguiled the dreariness of the road, 
by rehearsing deeds of valour in days of heathenism, 10 
which this struggle with Africaner bore a prominent 
part, and on which he could not reflect without a sigh 
of sorrow. . . . . . . . « . Nicholas finished 
his Christian course under the pastoral care of the Rev. 
T. L. Hodgson, Wesleyan missionary at Boochuap. His 
end was peace, 


Among the earlier exploits of Africaner Wa 
sacking the Namaqua mission-station, probably 





for the sake of plunder, but avowedly because 
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eqme of his property had been unjustly seized hy a 
settler. A conciliatory letter, which John Camp- 
bell, when travelling through Namaqua-land, in 
deadly terror of Africaner, addressed to the for- 
midable freebooter, is said to have produced a 

werful effect upon his naturally intelligent and 
elevated mind. Two of his brothers were con- 
verted by the preaching of the missionary Ebner, 
and were baptized shortly before Mr, Moffat, in 
1817, left Cape Town for Africaner’s village in 
the wilderness. He says— 

It was evident to me, as I approached the boundaries 
of the colony, that the farmers, who, of course, had not 
one good word to say of Africaner, were sceptical to the 
last degree about his reported conversion, and most un- 
ceremoniously predicted my destruction. One said he 
would set me up foramark for his hoys to shoot at ; and 
another, that he would strip off my skin, and make a 
drum of it to dance to ; another most consoling predic- 


tion was, that he would make a drinking cup of my | 


skull. I believe they were serious, and especially a 
kind motherly lady, who, wiping the tear from her eye, 
bade me farewell, saying, “ Had you been an old man, 
it would have been nothing, for you would soon have 
died, whether or no ; but you are young, and going to 
become a prey to that monster.” 

But we shall see more of this remarkable 
person. The privations and dangers of the jour- 

. > . 7 . . 

nev to Africaner’s village might have interest in 
the narrative of an ordinary traveller; but Moffat’s 
subsequent adventures far eclipse these early trials 
of his faith and patience, his manliness and 
hardihood. His reception by the tamed Wolf, the 


scourge of the desert, is interesting.  Africaner | 


had applied for a missionary; but as Moffat ad- 
vanced, the inhabitants of another /raa/ inter 
cepted and wished to detain him among them, and 


almost forced him to remain, until the appearance | 


of a party of the chief’s people and three of his 
vrothers ended the contest. Moffat’s reception 
seemed cold; and his brother missionary Ebner, 
who had baptized the Africaners, described the 
whole inhabitants as a “ wicked, suspicious, and 
dangerous people, baptized and unbaptized.”” The 
chief was so long of making his appearance that 
young Moffat’s heart began to fail, but at length 
Africaner welcomed him with frank kindness ; 
hoped that as he was so young he would live long 


among them; and he immediately set the labour- | 


ers, the usual drudges, the beasts of burden, thie 
poor women, to build a hut for the missionary :— 

A cirele was instantly formed, and the women, evi- 
dently delighted with the job, fixed the poles, tied them 
down in the hemispheric form, and covered them with 
the mats, all ready for habitation, in the course of little 
more than half an hour. Since that time, I have seen 
houses built of all descriptions, and assisted in the con- 
struction of a good many myself ; but I confess I never 
Witnessed such expedition. Hottentot houses, (for such 
they may be called, being confined to the different tribes 


of that nation,) are at best not very comfortable. I lived | 


nearly six months in this native hut, which very fre- 
quently required tightening and fastening after a storm. 


rain fell, came in for a share of it ; when the wind 


blew, I had frequently to decamp to escape the dust ; 
and in addition to these little inconveniences, any hun- | 
ery cur of a dog that wished a night’s lodging, would | 


force itself through the frail wall, and not unfrequently 


“eprive me of my anticipated meal for the coming day ; 
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habitation, in which, after my household matters were 
arranged, | began to ruminate on the past,—-the home 
and friends I had left, perhaps, for ever ; the mighty 
ocean which rolled between, the desert country through 
which I had passed, to reach one still more dreary. In 
taking a review of the past, which seemed to increase in 
brightness, as I traced all the way in which I had been 
brought, during the stillness of my first night’s repose, 1 
often involuntarily said and sung, 


“ Here I raise my Ebenezer, 
Hither by thy help I'm come.” 


The inimitable hymn from which these lines are taken, 


was often sung by Mr. and Mrs. Kitchingman and my- 

self, while passing through the lonely desert. But my 
mind was frequently occupied with other themes. I was 
young, had entered into a new and responsible situation, 
and one surrounded with difficulties of no ordinary char- 
acter. Already I began to discover some indications of 
an approaching storm, which might try my faith. The 
future looked dark and portentous in reference to the 
mission. 


This was a cheerless beginning, and worse evils 


| were at hand. Mr. Ebner, the Ynissionary at this 
| Station, was, from some unexplained cause, on very 
illterms with Titus Africaner, and he shortly after 
this abandoned the station, and returned to Ger- 
| many, his native land. It is not unfair to conclude 
| that he was not well adapted to a situation so dith- 
cultyand requiring so much sagacity ; and it appears 
to have been owing to the presence and influence of 
Moffat that he at last got away unharmed. The 
condition of the solitary young man he left was 
painful in the extreme; and he had not yet made 
trial of himself. He tells— 


I was left alone with a people suspicious in the ex 


treme ; jealous of their rights, which they had obtained 
at the point of the sword ; and the best of whom Mr. FE. 
| described as asharp thorn. I had no friend and brother 
with whom I could participate in the communion of 
saints, none to whom I could look for counsel or advice. 
A barren and miserable country ; a small salary, about 


¢25 per annum. No grain, and consequently no bread, 


and no prospect of getting any, from the want of water 
to cultivate the ground ; and destitute of the means of 
sending to the colony. . © 2 
stated services commenced— which were, according to 
the custom of our missionaries at that period, every 
morning and evening, and school for three or four hours 
during the day—I was cheered with tokens of the Di 
vine presence. The chief, who had for some time past 
been in a doubtful state, attended with such regularity, 
that I might as well doubt of morning’s dawn, as of his 
attendance on the appointed means of grace. To read 
ing, in Which he was not very fluent, he attended with 
all the assiduity and energy ofa youthful believer ; the 
Testament became his constant companion, and his pro- 
fiting appeared unto all. Often have I seen him under 
the shadow of a great rock, nearly the livelong day, 
eagerly perusing the pages of Divine inspiration ; or in 
his hut he would sit, unconscious of the affairs of a fami) 
around, or the entrance of a stranger, with his eye gaz 


Soon after my 


ing on the blessed book, and his mind Wrapt up in thing « 


divine. Many were the nights he sat with me, on a 
great stone, at the door of my habitation, conversing 
with me till the dawn of another day, on creation, provi 
dence, redemption, and the glories of the heavenly world. 


He was like the bee, gathering honey from every flower, 


and at such seasons he would, from what he had stored 


When the sun shone, it was unbearably hot ; when the | up in the course of the day’s reading, repeat generally in 


the very language of Scripture, those passages which he 
could not fully comprehend. He had no commentary, 
except the living voice of his teacher, nor marginal refer- 
ences: but he soon discovered the importance of consult- 
ing parallel passayes, which an excellent memory enabled 
him readily to find. He did not confine his expanding 


and I have more than once found a serpent coiled up in | mind to the volume of revelation, though he had been 


a corner, 


s+ + 6 + . . But to return to my new ' taught by expericnce that that contained heights and 
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depths, and lengths and breadths, which no man com- his family, manifested towards me in a season of affj.. 
prehends. He was led to look upon the book of nature; tion. The extreme heat of the weather, in the boys, 
and he would regard the heavenly orbs with an inquiring which I have described, and living entirely on meat gy) 
look, cast his eye on the earth beneath his tread, and milk, to which I was unaccustomed, brought on a severe 
regarding both as displays of creative power and infinite | attack of bilious fever, which, in the course of two days. 
intelligence, would inquire about endless space and in- ' induced delirium. Opening my eyes in the first "is 
finite duration. I have often been amused, when sitting ; lucid moments, I saw my attendant and Africaner <q. 
with him and others, who wished to hear his questions ; ting before my couch, gazing on me with eyes full o¢ 
answered, and descriptions given of the majesty, extent, sympathy and tenderness. Seeing a small parcel, eon. 
and number of the works of God ; he would at last rub | taining a few medicines, | requested him to hand it ¢, 
his hands on his head, exclaiming “ I have heard enough; me, and taking from it a vial of calomel, I threw somo 
I feel as if my head was too small, and as if it would , of it into my mouth, for scales or weights {had nono. 
swell with these great subjects.” | He then asked me, the big tear standing in his eye, jg |] 
Before seasons like these to which I am referring, died, how they were to bury me. “Just in the sano 
Titus, who was a grief to his brother, and a terror to | Way as you bury your own people,” was my reply ; and 
most of the inhabitants on the station,as well as afearful I added, that he need be under no apprehensions jg | 
example of ungodliness, had become greatly subdued in were called away, for I should leave a written testimony 
spirit . . . . . . . . « He was the only indi- of his kindness tome. This evidently gave him some 
vidual of influence on the station who had two wives, comfori, but his joy was full, when he saw me speedily 
and fearing the influence of example, I have occasionally | restored, and at my post, from which I had been absey: 
made a delicate reference to the subject, and, by degrees, | only a few days. 
could make more direct remarks on that point, which | In addition to Christian Africaner, his brothers, David 
was one of the barriers to his happiness ; but he remained | and Jacobus, both believers, and zealous assistants jy 
firm, admitting, at the same time, that a man with two | the work of the mission, especially in the school, were a 
Wives Was not to be envied ; adding, * He is often in an | great comfort to me. David, though rather of a vetiring 
uproar, and when they quarrel], he does not know whose | disposition, Was amiable, active, and firm ; while Jaco- 
part to take.” He said he often resolved when there | bus was warm, affectionate, and zealous for the interest 
Was a great disturbance to pay one off. | of souls. His very countenance was wont to cheer my 
my: — . a - | spirits, Which, notwithstanding all I had to encourage 
Phis por aes trials and perplexities ith his | nil sometimes droop. Long after I left that people, 
brace of wives are amusing enough; but in the | he was shot, while defending the place against an unex- 
character of his brother, the once fierce heathen, | pected attack made on it by the people of Warm Bath. 


there is a mild dignity, a noble simplicity, which After Motitat had laboured for a considerable 
illustrates the influence of the pure faith of the | time among the Bechuanas, and had made several 
Gospel better than a hundred homilies. Of him | gictant excursions on objects connected with his 
We have this testimony :— mission, he induced Africaner to accompany him 

But to return to the character of Africaner; during | gy 9 visit to the Cape, though the expedition was 


» , > , } iv s : Bs ¢ ‘oO , ] 4g Pt V- . . . . 
the whole period I lived there, I do not remembe ha _ not without danger to the chief, who for his former 
ing occasion to be grieved with him, or to complain of . 


any part of his conduct ; his very faults seemed to “lean marauding upon the settlers was still an outlaw 
to virtue’s side.” One day, when seated together, J with 1000 rix-dollars offered for his head. He said, 
happened, in absence of mind, to be gazing steadfastly on when the journcy was proposed, that he thouglit 
him. It arrested his attention, and he modestly inquired My, Moffat had loved him better than to give 
the cause. I replied “ I was trying to picture to my- _. =a 
te ds cage” eres “ him up to the government to be hanged. The 
self your carrying fire and sword through the country, re f il. 
and f could not think how eyes like yours could smile at @ffair was for three days publicly discussed ; and 
human woe.” He answered not, but shed a flood of when it was concluded, nearly the whole inhabi- 
tears! He zealously seconded my efforts to impreve the | tants of Africaner’s village—all his subjects—or 


‘ople in cleanliness ¢ stry ; : it wor ave : . 
people in cle ulin ind industry and it we ld have clansmen, accompanied them to the banks of the 
made any one smile to have seen Christian Africaner and 


myself superintending the school children, now about Orange River, and parted from them with tears. 
120, washing themselves at the fountain. It was, how- | At Warm Bath, the place referred to in the sub- 
ever, found that their greasy, filthy carosses of sheep- joined extract, there was a mission-station, from 
skins soon made them as dirty as ever. The next thing | whence religion and civilisation had emanated to 
was to get them to wash their mantles, 4c... we | 

At an early period I became an object of his charity, 
for, finding out that | sometimes sat down toa seanty | Arriving at Pella, (the place as before stated, to 
ineal, he presented me with two cows, which, though in | which some of the people from Warm Bath had retired 
that country giving little milk, often saved me many a | when the latter was destroyed by Africaner,) we had a 
hungry night, to which | was exposed. He was a inan feast fit for heaven-born souls, and subjects to which the 
of peace ; and though I could not expound to him that | seraphim above might have tuned their golden lyres. 
the “sword of the magistrate” implied, that he was | Men met who had not seen each other since they had 
calinly to sit at home, and see Bushmen or marauders joined in mutual combat for each other’s woe ; met— 
carry off his eattle, and slay his servants ; yet so fully warrior with warrior, bearing in their hands the olive 
did he understand and appreciate the principles of the | branch, secure under the panoply of peace aud love. . 

gospel of peace, that nothing could grieve him more than We spent some pleasant days while the subject of 
to hear of individuals, or villages, contending with one getting Africaner safely through the territories of the 
another. He who was formerly like a firebrand, spread- | farmers to the Cape, was the theme of much conver- 
ing discord, enmity,and war among the neighbouring | sation. To some the step seemed somewhat hazardous. 
tribes, would now make any sacrifice to prevent any- | Africaner and | had fully discussed the point before 
thing like a collision between two contending parties; leaving the station ; and I was confident of success. 
and when he might have raised his arm, and dared them Though a chief, there was no need of laying aside any 
to lift a spear, or draw a bow, he would stand in the | thing like royalty, with a view to travel in disguise. Ui 
attitude of a suppliant,and entreat them to be reconciled two substantial shirts left, 1 gave him one ; he had a 
to each other; and, pointing to his past life, ask, pair of leather trowsers, a duffel jacket, much the worse 
“What have I of allthe battles I have fought, and | for wear, and an old hat, neither white nor black, and 
all the cattle 1 took, but shame and remorse!” At an | my own garb was scarcely more refined. As a farther 
early period of my labours among that people, | was | precaution, it was agreed, that for once I should be the 
deeply affected by the sympathy he, as well as others of, chief, and he should assume the appearance of a servant, 


the wilds; and on the journey, it is said— 








said 














when it was desirable, and pass for one of my attend- 
ants. . . 
Ludicrous as the picture may appear, the subject was 
4 grave one, and the season solemn and important ; 
often did I lift up my heart to Him in whose hands are 
the hearts of all men, that his presence might go with 
ys. It might here be remarked, once for all, that the 
Dutch farmers, notwithstanding all that has been said 
against them by some travellers, are, as a people, ex- 
ceeding ly hospitable and kind to strangers. Exceptions 
there are, but these are few, and perhaps more rare 
than in any country under the sun. Some of these 
worthy people on the borders of the colony, congratu- 
lated me on returning alive, having often heard, as they 
eid, that I had been long since murdered by Africaner. 
Much wonder was expressed at my narrow escape from 
euch a monster of cruelty, the report having been spread 
that Mr. Ebner had but just escaped with the skin of 
his teeth. While some would scarecly credit my iden- 
tity ; my testimony as to the entire reformation of 
Africaner’s character, and his conversion, was discarded 
as the effusion of a frenzied brain. It sometimes attord- 
ed no little entertainment to Africaner and the Nama- 
quas, to hear a farmer denounce this supposed irreclaim- 
able savage. There were only a few, however, who 
were sceptical on this subject. At one farm, a novel 
seene exhibited the state of feeling respecting Africaner 
and myself, and likewise displayed the power of Divine 
grace under peculiar Circumstances. 2... . 

1 gave him in a few words my views of Africaner’s 
present character, saying, “He is now a truly good 


J 
| 


| 


man.” To which he replied, “1 can believe almost | 


anything you say, but that 1 cannot eredit ; there are 
sever, Wonders in the world : that would be the eighth.” 
I appealed to the displays of Divine grace in a Paui,a 
Manasseh, and referred to his own expericnee. — He 


replied, these were another description of men, but that 


Atricaner was one of the accursed sons of Ham, enume- 
rating some of the atrocities of which he had been guilty. 
By this time we were standing with Afrieaner at our 
feet, on Whose countenance sat a smile, well knowing the 
prejudices of some of the farmers. The farmer closed 
the conversation by saying, with much earnestness, 
“Well, if what you assert be true respecting that man, 
J have only one wish, and that is, to see him before I 
die; and when you return, as sure as the sun is over 
our heads, I will go with you to see him, though he 
killed my own uncle.” I was not before awnre of this 
fact, and now felt some hesitation whether to discover 
tohim the object of his wonder ; but knowing the sin- 


pm vs 


cerity of the farmer, and the goodness of his disposition, 
[ said, “ This, then, is Africaner !” He started back, 
ooking intensely at the man, as if he had just dropped 
trom the clonds. “ Are you Africaner ?” he exclaimed. 
He arose, doffed his old hat, and making 2 polite bow, 
answered, * fam.” The farmer seemed thunder-struck 5 
vut when, by a few questions, he had assured himself of 
the fact, that the former bugbear of the border stood 
vefore him, now meek and lamb-like in his whole de- 
portment, he lifted up his eyes, and exclaimed, “ O God, 
what a miracle of thy power! what cannot thy grace 
accomplish !? The kind farmer, and his no less hospit- 
“ble wife, now abundantly supplied our wants ; but we 
hastened our departure, lest the intelligence might get 
of = ; i 
abroad that Africaner was with me, and bring unpleas- 
alt Visiters, 

lhe Governor at the Cape was Lord Charles 
Smerset, who was somewhat surprised to learn 
that the lion of the wilderness had been Jed in to 
um like a lamb. About this time, Dr. Philip and 
John Campbell had arrived from England to 
‘Xamnine the state of the African missions. It was 
- * <n ° od 
Mr, ( alnpbell’s second visit to Africa, and it ap- 
peared — 


To be one of the happiest moments of Mr. Campbell's 


ll 
re to hold converse with the man, at whose very name, | be late all . 
on his first visit to Namaqua-land, he had trembled, but | "Pecllve View of other mroads on heathendom, 


‘n Whom, in answer to many prayers, he now looked as | Which will be perused with pleasure, were it only 
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a brother beloved. Often while interpreting for Mr. C., 
in his inquiries, I have been deeply affected with the 
overflow of soul experienced by both, while rehearsing 
the scenes of bygone days. 

Africaner’s appearance in Cape Town excited cou- 
siderable attention, as his name and exploits had been 
familiar to many of its inhabitants for more than twenty 
years. Many were struck with the unexpected mildness 
and gentleness of his demeanour, and others with his 
piety and accurate knowledge of the Scriptures. His 
New Testament was an interesting object of attention, 
it was so completely thumbed and worn by use. His 
answers to a number of questions put to him by the 
friends in Cape Town, and at a public meeting at the 
Paarl, exhibited his diligence as a student in the doec- 
trines of the Gospel, especially when it is remembered 
that Africaner never saw a Catechism in his life, but 
obtained all his knowledge on theological subjects from 
a careful perusal of the Seriptures, and the verbal in- 
-tructions of the missionary. 

Might it not be inquired whether the absence of 
catechisms and theological works, and the careful 
study of the Scriptures, without gloss or com- 
mentary, might have been the main cause of 
Africaner’s growth in true knowledge, as in true 
grace; and that many things esteemed helps as 
often prove impediments? The conduct of Afri- 
caner to his dying hour was edifying and con- 
sistent. Ilis latter years were spent in conducting 
the public othees of religion at the station, and 
in teaching in the schools. In his dying exhorta- 
tion to the people, whom he had called together to 
hear his last words, when he had given them 
directions for their future conduct in’ temporal 
affairs, he bade them remember that they were no 
longer savages, but men professing to be taught by 
the Gospel, and that it was accordingly their duty 
to walk by its precepts. In summing up the 
character of Africaner, who from a fierce preda- 
tory warrior, the chief of a savage tribe, had by 
the power of the Gospel been converted into the 
Alfred of his subjects, Mr. Moffat remarks :— 

Many had been the refreshing hours we had spent 
together, sitting or walking, tracing the operations of 
the word and Spirit on his mind, which seemed to have 
heen first excited under the ministry of Christian Al- 
hrecht. Subsequent to that period, his thoughts were 
frequently occupied while looking around lim, and sur 
veying the “ handy-works” of God, and a=king the ques- 
tion, “ Are these the productions of some great Being ? 

how is it that his name and character have been lost 
among the Namaquas, and the knowledge of Him con 
fined to so few ‘—has that knowledge ouly lately come 
to the world !— how is it that he does not address man- 
kind in oral language!” . .). In trying to grasp 
the often indistinct rays of light, whieh would oecasion- 
ally Hit across his partially awakened understanding, he 
hecame the more bewildered, especially when he thought 
of the spirit of the Gospel message, “ Gaood-will to man.” 
He often wondered whether the book he saw some of 
the furmers use said anything on the subject ; and then 
he would conelude, that if they worshipped any such 
being, he must be one of a very different character from 
that God of love to whom the missionaries directed the 
attention of the Namaquas. 


Flow often must the same doubt have occurred 
to the Hindoo, the Mussulman, and the gentle 
savage of many other regions! 

Mr. Motiat gives a very interesting account of 
the rise and progress of the Griqua mission, in 
which he was personally concerned, and a retro- 
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from the enterprise and bold adventures of the 
daring pioneers, and the light incidentally thrown 
upon the moral and physical condition of the bar- 
barous tribes that they visited. His relation of his 
own conflicts and long fruitless endeavours have yet 
deeper interest. His actual experiences bring great 
doubt upon the theories of a natural conscience, a 
moral sense, and the idea of a © vicarious offering” 
oratonement said to be diffused over the whole globe, 
and also of man being a religious creature. 


existence of a Supreme Being, and the immortality | 


of the soul of man, had never, even in a shadow or 
tradition, been heard of among these people :— 


A chief, after listening attentively to me while he 


stood leaning on his spear, would utter an exclamation | 


of amazement, that a man whom he accounted wise, 


should vend such fables for truths. Calling about thirty | 
of his men, who stood near him, to approach, he address- | 
ed them, pointing to me, “ There is Ra-Mary, (Father | 
of Mary,) who tells me, that the heavens were made, | 
the earth also, by a beginner, whom he calls Morimo. | 


Have you ever heard anything to be compared with 


this? He says that the sun rises and sets by the power. | 


of Morimo ; as also that Morimo causes winter to follow 
summer, the winds to blow, the rain to fall, the grass to 
grow, aud the trees to bud 3” and casting his arm above 
and around him, added, “ God works in every thing you 
see or hear! Did ever you hear such words?” Seeing 
them ready to burst into laughter, he said, “ Wait, I 
shall tell you more ; Ra-Mary tells me that we have 
spirits in us, which will never die ; and that our bodies, 
though dead and buried, will rise and live again. Open 
your ears to-day ; did you ever hear litlamane (fables) 
like these?’ This was followed by a burst of deafening 
laughter; and on its partially subsiding, the chief man 
begged me to say no more on such trifles, lest the people 
should think me mad! 2... 1. we ee ee 

One day, while describing the day of judgment, several 
of my hearers expressed great concern at the idea of all 
their cattle being destroyed, together with their orna- 
ments. They never for one moment allow their thoughts 
to dwell on death, which is according to their views 
nothing less than annihilation. Their supreme happi- 
ness consists in having abundance of meat. 
man who was more grave and thoughtful than his com- 
panions what was the finest sight he could desire, he 
instantly replied, “ A great fire covered with pots full 
of meat ;” adding, “ how ugly the fire looks without a 
pot 

The grander phenomena of nature had no power | 
to awaken or fix their attention. The following | 
is a true picture of these wandering children of | 
the wilderness, of man in his natural state :— 


“They looked on the sun,’ as Mr. Campbell very 
vraphically said, “with the eyes of an ox.” To tell 
them, the gravest of them, that there was a Creator, 
the governor of the heavens and earth, of the fall of 
man, or the redemption of the world, the resurrection of | 
the dead, and immortality beyond the grave, was to tell | 
them what appeared to be more fabulous, extravagant, | 
and ludicrous than their own vain stories about lions, | 
hyenas, and jackals. To tell them that these were 
articles of our faith, would extort an interjection of 
superlative surprise, as if they were too preposterous for | 
the most foolish to believe. 2... What they 
heard was all right, provided they got a bit of tobacco, | 
or some little equivalent for their time—a thing of no 
value to them—-which they spent in hearing one talk. 
Some would even make a trade of telling the missionary 
that they prayed, by which means God directed them to 
their lost cattle, at a few yards’ distance, after having | 
been in search of them several days ; and that in the 
same way he had brought game within reach of their | 
spears. Replies to ‘ions as to what they thought | 
of the Word of God, were very cheap 3 and if they sup- | 


The | 


| posed that by such means they had obtained favour and 
respect, their success would be the subject of merriment 
in their own circles. Some individuals, to my know. 
ledge, who had carried on this deception in the early 
period of the mission, many years afterwards boasted 
how expert they had been in thus gulling the missiong 
Although they had received much instruction, they 
appeared never for one moment to have reflected upon 
it, nor did they retain traces of it in their memories 
which are generally very tenacious. Accordingly, most 
of those who at an early period made professions to 
please, died as they had lived, in profound ignoranee 
| Munameets, though an early friend of the missicn, the 
| 





travelling companion of Mr. Campbell, and one of the 
| most sensible and intelligent men of the nation, than 
whom no one at the station had enjoyed equal privileges 
made the following remark to the writer, in his usual 
_ affectionate way, not long before his death—* Ra-Mary, 
| your customs may be good enough for you, but I never 

see that they fill the stomach,” putting his hand on his 
, own ; “I would like to live with you, because you are 


'kind, and could give me medicine when I am sick, 
Though I am the uncle of Mothibi, I am the dog of the 
chief, and must gather up the crumbs (gorge a: festi- 


vals). Iam one of the elders of the people, and though 


_T am still a youth (seventy years!) my thoughts and 


perceptions are neither so swift nor acute as they were, 
Perhaps you may be able to make the children remember 


_ your mekhua (customs).” 


| frogs. 


Asking a | 


| people : 


They could not see that there was any thing in our 
customs more agreeable to flesh and blood than in their 
own, but would, at the same time, admit that we were 
a Wiser and a superior race of beings to themselves, 
lor this superiority some of their wise heads would try 
to account: but this they could only do on the ground of 
our own statements, that a Great Being made man. 

A wily rain-maker, who was the oracle of the village 
in Which he dwelt, once remarked after hearing me en- 
large on the subject of creation, “ If you verily believe 
that that Being created all men, then, according to 
reason, you must also believe, that in making white 
people he has improved on his work ; He tried his hand 
on Bushmen first, and he did not like them, because 
they were so ugly, and their language like that of the 
He then tried his hand on the Hottentots, but 
these did not please him either. He then exercised his 
power and skill and made the Bechuanas, which was 4 
great improvement ; and at last he made the white 
therefore,” exulting with an air of triumph at 
the discovery, “the white people are so much wiser 
than we are, in making walking-houses (wagons,) teach- 


_ing the oxen to draw them over hill and dale, and 


instructing them also to plough the gardens instead of 
making their wives do it, like the Bechuanas.” His 
discovery received the applause of the people, while the 
poor missionary’s arguments, drawn from the source of 
Divine truth, were thrown into the shade. 

In a country where extreme drought is the 
greatest natural calamity to be dreaded, the rain- 
maker is an important personage ; and one who, if 
clever and cunning, turns his knavery to excellent 
account. The arts of the rain-maker among these 
African tribes are very similar to those described 


by Catlin, as employed by the rain-makers among 


the Indians on the Upper Missouri. Though the 
Bechuanas, like the Hottentots, have now adopted 
many of the customs of civilized life, and made 


considerable progress in the useful arts, they, in the 
early period of Mr. Moffat’s labours, despised ant 


ridiculed European customs, and gave a decided 
preference to their own :— 


They could not account for our putting our legs, feet, 
and arms into bags, and using buttons for the purpose of 
| fastening bandages round our bodies, instead of suspene 
ing them as ornaments from the neck or hair of the 
head. Washing the body, instead of lubricating it wit 
disgusting custom, am 


grease and red ochre, was a 


gospel. 
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cleanliness about our food, house, and bedding, contri- 
buted to their amusement in no small degree. A native, 
who was engaged roasting a piece of fat zebra flesh for 
me on the coals, was told that he had better turn it 
with a stick, or fork, instead of his hands, which he in- 
variably rubbed on his dirty body for the sake of the 
recious fat. This suggestion made him and his com- 
ions laugh extravagantly, and they were wont to 
repeat it as an interesting joke wherever they came. 





'hausted chieftain is heartily cheered when the meeting 


Mr. Moffat gives a long and minute account of | 


their national usages, ending thus :— 

These ceremonies were prodigious barriers to the 
gospel. Polygamy was another obstacle, and the Be- 
chuanas, jealous of any diminution in their self-indul- 
gence, by being deprived of the services of their wives, 
jooked with an extremely suspicious eye on any inno- 
vation On this ancient custom. While going to war, 
hunting, Watching the cattle, milking the cows, and pre- 
paring their furs and skins for mantles, was the work of 
the men, the women had by far the heavier task of agri- 
culture, building the houses, fencing, bringing firewood, 
gud heavier than all, nature’s charge, the rearing of a 
family. The greater part of the year they are constantly 


ved: and during the season of picking and sowing | .. 
employed 5 “af “ 6 | lies, till he has got him to kill 


their gardens, their task is galling, living on a coarse, 
scanty fare, and frequently having a babe fastened to 
their backs, while thus cultivating the ground. 

The men, for obvious reasons, found it convenient to 
have anumber of such vassals, rather than ouly one ; 
while the woman would be perfectly amazed at one’s 
ignorance, Were she to be told that she would be much 
happier in a single state, or widowhood, than being the 
mere concubine and drudge of a hanghty hushand, who 
spent the greater part of his life in lounging in the 
shade, while she was compelled, for his comfort as well 
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dissolves. These assemblies keep up a tolerable equili- 
brium of power between the chiefs and their king: but 
they are only convened when differences between tribes 
have to be adjusted, when a predatory expedition is to 
be undertaken, or when the removal of a tribe is con- 
templated ; though occasionally matters of less moment 
are introduced. 


Any custom which might be construed into some 
vague idea of the necessity of an atoning sacrifice 
and of a future state, is by Mr. Moffat assigned to 
the cunning of the sorcerers or rain-makers, who 


order an ox to be sacriticed for the benefit of their 
/own stomachs, though the ostensible purpose is the 


public weal, or to avert national calamity, or cure 
disease. 


One will try to coax the sickness out of a chieftain by 
setting him astride an ox, with its feet and legs tied, and 


| then smothering the animal by holding its nose in a large 


as her own, to labour under the rays of an almost verti- | 


eal sun, in a hot and withering climate. .  .  .). 

While standing near the wife of one of the grandees, 
who, with some female companions, was building a house, 
and making preparations to seramble by means of a 
branch on to the roof, I remarked that they ought to get 
their husbands to do that part of the work. This set 
them all into a roar of laughter. Mahuto, the queen, and 
everal of the men drawing near to ascertain the cause 
uf the merriment, the wives repeated iny strange, and, 


tv them, ludicrous proposal, wheu another peal of mirth | 


ensued. Mahuto, who was a sensible and shrewd 
woman, stated that the plan, though lopeless, was a 
good one, as she often thought our custom was much: 
better than theirs. It was reasonable that woman should 
attend to household affairs, and the lighter parts of 
labour ; while man, who wont tu boast of his superior 
strength, should employ his energy in more laborious 
oecupations ; adding. she wished I would give their hus- 
bands medicine to make them do the work. This remark 
Was made rather in a way of joke. 

sal . . + 

The government of the Bechuanas is similar to 
that found everywhere inthe same state of society,— 
patriarchal, but monarchical, mild in its character, 
and essentially popular. The head chief, or king, 
is restrained by the petty chiefs; and in the public 
asseinblies or parliaments an eloquent speaker will 
of 4 « - ° . . . . 
tten attack the chief, and turn the weight of opinion 
against him :— 

Ihave heard him inveighed against for making wo- 
men his senators and his wife prime minister, while the 
audience were requested to look at his body, and see if 
‘e Were hot getting too corpulent ; a sure indication 
that his mind was little exercised in anxieties about the 
Welfare of his people. He generally opens the business 
of the day with a short speech, reserving his eloquence 
aud Wisdom to the close of the meeting, when he ana- 
> dy the speeches that have been delivered, and never 
‘Fgets to lash in the most furious language those who 
Have exposed his faults, and who, as he would express 
it av ° ° ° . 

,? ave Walked over his body, placing their feet upon 


This is all taken in good part, and the ex- 


bowl of water. <A feast follows, and the ox is devoured, 
sickness and all. <A sorcerer will pretend he cannot find 
out the guilty person, or where the malady of another 
an ox, on which he 
Inand@uvres, by cutting out certain parts. Another doc- 
tor will require a goat, Which he kills over the sick per- 
son, allowing the blood to run down the bedy ; another 
will require the fat of the kidney of a fresh slaughtered 
xoat, saying, that any old fat will not do ; and thus he 
comes in for his chop. These slaughterings are pre- 
scribed according to the wealth of the individual, so that 
a stout ox might be a cure for a slight cold in a chief- 
tain, while a kid would be a remedy for a fever among 
the poor, among whom there was no chance of obtaining 
anything greater. The above ceremonies might with 
little difficulty be construed into sacrifices, if we felt 


"| anxious to increase the number of traditionary remains. 


ix it, however, to be wondered at, among a pastoral 
people, whose choicest viand is broiled or boiled meat, 
and to whom fat of any kind ts like the richest cordials, 
that they should solemnize every event or circumstance 
with beef ? 

A treaty or covenant between parties isalways ra- 
tified by the slaughter of one or more animals, and a 
consequent feast. In brief, Mr. Moffat’s reasoning 
goes far to demolish many plausible theories of the 
innate perception of a Supreme Being, and an in- 
nate sense of rectitude in the human mind, and of 
the universal idea of the necessity of a vicarious 
atonement. 

Years rolled on, and the benighted, or rather the 
embruted people, remained in apparently the same 
state of apathy and ignorance as at the first. As 
long “8S they were gratified with presents they re- 
mained good-humoured ; but when the streams of 


bounty or bribery ceased to flow they became rude, 


abusive, and even dangerous. 





The life passed by 
Mr. and Mrs. Moftat, and their fellow-labourer 
Mr. Hamilton, was not only one of great discomfort 
and hardship, but of peril and bitterness, 


Our time was incessantly occupied in building, and 
labouring frequently for the meat that perisheth ; but 
our exertions were often in vain, for while we sowed, 
the natives reaped. « &« « # A The native 
women, seeing the fertilizing effect of the water in our 
gardens, thought very naturally that they had an equal 
right to their own, and took the liberty of cutting open 
our Water-ditch, and allowing it op some occasions to 
flood theirs. This mode of proceeding left us at times 
without a drop of Waier, even for culinary purposes. It 
Was in vain that we pleaded, and remonstrated with the 
chiefs,--the women were the masters in this matter. Mr. 
Hamilton and | were daily compelled to go alternately 
three miles with a spade, about three o’clock p.m., the 
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hottest time of the day, and turn in the many outlets 
into native gardens, that we might have a little moisture 
to refresh our burnt-up vegetables during the night, 
which we were obliged to irrigate when we ought to 
have rested from the labours of the day. Many night 
watches were spent in this way ; and after we had 
raised with great labour vegetables, so necessary to our 
constitutions, the natives would steal them by day as well 
as by night, and after a year’s toil and care, we scarcely 
reaped anything to reward us for our labour. . ‘> 
When we complained, the women, who one would 
have thought would have been the first to appreciate the 
principles by which we were actuated, became exaspe- 


rated, and going to the higher dam, where the waiter | 





sketch of the general character of my manner of Jiyip 

while on this station. As before noticed, I had neithe’ 
bread nor vegetables. Mr. Bartlett, of Pella, once ed 
me a bag containing a few pounds of salt, but, on pieny 
mining it, I could scarcely tell whether there was most 
sand or salt, and having become accustomed to do with. 
out it, I hung it upon a nail, where it remained un- 
touched. My food was milk and meat, living for week. 
together on one, and then for a while on the Other, snd 


again on both together. All was well so long as I had 


was led out of the river, with their picks completely de- | 
something, for he was an extraordinary marksman. 


stroyed it, allowing the stream to flowin its ancient bed. 
By this means the supply of water we formerly had was 


reduced to one-half, and that entirely at the mercy of 


those who loved us only when we could supply them 
with tobacco, repair their tools, or administer medicine 
to the afflicted. But all this, and much more, failed to 
soften their feelings towards us. 
circumstances, and the want of female assistance, has 
been compelled to send the heavier part of our linen a 
hundred miles to be washed. 

Our situation might be better conceived than described: 
not one believed our report among the thousands by 
whom we were surrounded. Native aid, especially to 
the wife of the missionary, though not to be dispensed 
with, was a source of anxiety, and an addition to our 
cares ; for any individual might not only threaten, but 
carry a rash purpose into effect. . . . . . . As 
many men and women as pleased might come into our 
hut, leaving us not room even to turn ourselves, and 


making everything they touched the colour of their own | ane ‘ 
. families had, more or less, to submit. 


greasy red attire ; while some were talking, others 
would be sleeping, and some pilfering whatever they 
could lay their hands upon. This would keep the house- 
wife a perfect prisoner in a suffocating atmosphere, al- 
most intolerable ; and when they departed, they left ten 
times more than their number behind—company still 
more offensive. As it was not pleasant to take our 
meals amongst such filth, our dinner was often deferred 
for hours, hoping for their departure ; but, after all, it 
had to be eaten when the natives were despateching their 
game at our feet. Our attendance at public worship 
would vary from one to forty; and these very often 
manifesting the greatest indecorum. Some would be 
snoring ; others laughing ; some working ; and others, 
who might even be styled the noh/esse, would be employed 
inremoving from theirornaments certain nameless insects, 
letting them run about the forms, while sitting by the 
missionary’s wife. Never having been accustomed to 
chairs or stools, some, by way of imitation, would sit 
with their feet on the benches, having their knees, ac- 


_ of poverty. 


either, but sometimes they both failed. . 2... 

} shall never forget the kindness of Titus Africaner. 
who, when he visited the station, would come end 4s} 
what he could do for me, and, on receiving a few shots 
would go to the field, and almost always bring me home 


The contents of my wardrobe bore the same impress 
The supply of clothes which T had received 
in London were, as is too often the case, made after the 


_ dandy fashion, and I being still a growing youth, they 


Mrs. Moffat, from these | 


great a proficiency. 


cording to their usual mode of sitting, drawn up to their | 


chins, 
over, to the great merriment of his fellows. On some 
eccasions an opportunity would be watched to rob when 
the missionary was engaged in public service. « * 

Some nights, or rather mornings, we had to record 
thefts committed in the course of twenty-four hours in 
our houses, our smith-shop, our garden, and among our 
cattle in the field. 2... .  . Some of 


In this position one would fall asleep and tumble | 


our tools and utensils which they stole, on finding the | 
metal not what they expected, they would bring back, | 
beaten into all shapes, and offer them in exchange for | 


some other article of value. Knives were always eagerly 
coveted, our metal spoons they melted: and when 
we were supplied with plated iron ones, which they 
found not so pliable, they supposed them bewitched. 
Very often, when employed working at a distance from 


the house, if there was no one in whom he could confide, | 


the missionary would be compelled to carry them all to | . . - 
: y tensions, had been sent for from a great distance dur 


the place where he went to seek a draught of water, 
well knowing that if they were left they would take 
wings before he could return. . . : * 


Sometimes the missionary is called to suffer much | 
This | 


greater privations than have now been described. 


may be the most proper place, briefly to introduce a 


| 


soon went to pieces. There were no laundry-maids 
there, nor anything like ironing or mangling. The old 
woman who washed my linen sometimes with soap, but 
oftener without, was wont to make one shirt into a bag, 
and stuff the others into it, and I just took them ont as 
they were, aud more than once have I turned one to fee! 
the comfort of a clean shirt. My dear old mother, to 
keep us out of mischief in the long winter evenings, 
taught me both to sew and knit ; and when I would te!! 
her I intended being a inan, she would reply, “ Lad, ye 
dinna ken whar your lot will be cast.” She was right, 
for I have often had occasion to use the needle since, 


These are but a specimen of the privations and 
hardships to which all these good men and their 


One main object with Moffat was the acquisition 
of the language, in which he has since made so 
But this important acquire- 
ment was attended with many difficulties, and 
made under the most unfavourable circumstances. 
He relates— 

It was something like groping in the dark, and many 
were the ludicrous blunders I made. The more wag- 
gish of those from whom I occasionally obtained sen- 
tences and forms of speech, would richly enjoy the fun, 
if they sueceeded in leading me into egregious mistakes 
and shameful blunders ; but though I had to pay dear 
for my credulity, I learned something. After being 
compelled to attend to every species of manual, and fre 
quently menial, labour for the whole day, working under 
i burning sun, standing on the saw-pit, labouring at the 
anvil, treading clay,or employed incleaning a water-diteh, 
it may be imagined that I was in no very fit condition 
for study, even when a quiet hour could be obtained in 
the evening for that purpose. And this was not all ; an 
efficient interpreter could not be found in the country ; 
and when everything was ready for inquiry, the native 
mind, unaccustomed to analyse abstract terms, would, 
after a few questions, be completely bewildered. 

Upon this subject Mr. Moffat makes observa- 
tions not less important to persons endeavouring to 
acquire an unwritten language than to philologers. 
Among the most formidable enemies of the mis- 
sionaries were the sorcerers or rain-makers, whose 
province they had, it was suspected, come to usurp; 
for these crafty vagabonds, who live by adroitly 
cheating and deluding the people, seemed to think 
that the missionaries and themselves were of the 
same calling. A famous rain-maker, of grand pre- 


ing a season of extreme drought, of whom it is told: 


The rain-makers, as I have since had frequent oppo 
tunities of observing, were men of no common calibre ; 


and it was the conviction of their natural superiority of 


genius, which emboldened them te lay the publie mind 
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prostrate before the reveries of the} neies, B 
foreigners, they gener: lly amplified 

former feats. The present one, as has been noticed, was 
above the common are rr. Hekept the chiefs and nobles 
gazing on him with silent amazement, while the demon 
of mendacity enriched his themes with lively imagery, 
making them fanc vy they saw their corn-fields floating in 
the breeze, and their flocks and onic’ return Jowing 
homewards by noonday from the abundance of pasture. 
He had in his wrath desolated the cities of the enemie: 
of his people, by stretching forth his hand, and com- 


manding the clouds to burst upon them. He had ar 
rested the progress of a por verful ariny, by Cau va 
food to descend, which hee a mighty river, and ar- 
rested their course. Bae e, and many other pretended 
supernatural dfs} of his power, were received a 
sober truths. The re port of his fame spread lik 

fre, and the chiefs of the neighbouri r tribes came to pay 
him homage. W scareely knew whether 

fri m him open hostility, secret mM natio or} ed 
friendship. He lik ; all OT his professi mm, wasa t] 

and calenlating soul,in the habit of studving 

nature, affable, engaging, with an acute eve, and « 
biting a we of mien, with an ample share of self 


esteem, Which, notwithstanding all his obsequtousues 
he could not hide. . 2...) He found we were 
men of peace, and would not quarrel. For the sake of 
obtaining a small piece of tobacco, he would occasionally 
pay us a Visit, and even enter the place of worship. He 
was also studious not to give offence. While in the course 
of conversation, he tag give 2 feeble assent to our 
views, as to the sources of that eleme: it, Over Which he 
pretended to have a sovereign control. i 4 . 4 
It might be briefly noticed, that in order to carry on 
the fraud, he would, when clouds appeared, order the 
women neither to plant nor sow, lest they should 
scared wigs He would also require them to go to the 
fields, and gather certain roots and herbs, with which he 
might light what appeared to the natives mysterio 
fires. Elate with hope, they would go in crowds to the 
hills and dales, herborize, and return to the towa with 
songs, and lay their gatherings at his feet. With these 
he oul suletimes proceed to certain lhills, and raise 
smoke ; gladly would he have raised the wind also, if 
he could have done so, well knowing that the latter is 
frequently the precursor of rain. He would select the 
time of new and fall moon for his purpose, aware that 
at those seasons there was frequently a chaiuge in the 
atmosphere, It was often a matter of speculation with 
e whether such men had not the fullest conviction in 


m 
their own minds that they were gulling the public ; and 
pportunities have been afforded which convinced m 
that my suspicions were well grounded. | met one 
among the Barolongs. who, from some service ] liad dl Lit 
him, thought me very kind, and, before he knew my 


charact: r, Lecame very intimate 
ht from sume of my medicines, and consequently viewed 
‘asa doctor, and oue of his ’ 
to some ofimny remarks, he said, © Itis only wise men who 
eau be rain-makers, for it r quires very great Wisdom to 
eivesomany 3° adding, * youand | know that.” At 
line he gave mea broad hint that | Wust not re- 

matn there, lest should intertere with his field of labour. 


Salie t 


sr nano teragee who are idolaters become enraged 
With their gods when their desires are not cor mi plied 
With, and break and tear them in pieces, so do these 


Africans act with thelr sorcerers. ‘This creat rain- 


Maker Was afterwards put to death hy i chief ; 
and his wife, who was considered too handsome 
‘Or him, given to the chief's son. When all his 

» contrivances, and shifts had failed—and some 


re 
them were most ingenious—he insinuated that 


i ~ 


ae of his failure was the presence of the mis- 
“onaries, who rendered the clouds © hard-hearted,” 


ary e. 2 9 P 6 

and dy dup the teats of heaven, Phe situation 

at +) . es . ‘ ‘ 

© ve Missionaries became at this juncture ex- 

tre: rm , . . : 
hely perilous. It is said— 


NO. CIV.—VoL. 1x, 


prodigiously ou their 


The people at last became impatic it, and poured forth 
their curses against brother y umilton and myself,as the 
cause of all their sorrows. Our bell, which was rung 
for public worship, they said, frightens l the clo ids ; our 
pravers caine in also for a share of the blame. op, mt 
you,” it] chief rather flerce ly to me, * bow down 
in vour houses. and prav and talk to something bad in 
the ground?” A eounci! was held. and restrictions were 
to be laid on all our ac _— We refused compliance, 
Irging that the spot on vhich the mission premises 
tood, had been given to ie missionaries. Che rain- 
iF k r ] ! i raceusing ny ‘ he felt 

) i me ‘ of obligat mn.) wit ] iv} , experienced 
thi: t mv medicines and mod f bie ling id | * nore 
good than all his nostrums. He would occasionally visit 

I } ce 1 \ | i ua thie 

‘ Pp 
1? i tel ne 
privat hey 1 | x | y 

! Vis 1 i here 

() 1 2 | } ’ { 

. - t ‘ { 1} ie | ) Qh. mak fe BN 
l found [had rd whispered 

T all \ I t ! | Wel thi 

DY ominous da his ea | j ea rw the women 


Were in our country ; and uy he wished to know 
What they were like, | potnted i fe, adding, 
that there were some taller, and some shorter t 1 she 
was. “ That is not what I mean,” he rephed ; ° T want 
to know what part thes take ino pn blie affairs, and how 
they act when they do so.” Tre plied, “that when the 
Wolnen of mis COnNUtrS had ocea sion tot ike an active part 
in any publie affairs, they carried all before them 

dding, in a jocose strain, “ wait till we missionaries get 
the Women on our side, as they now are on vours, and 
there will be no more rain-makers in the country.” At 
this remark he looked at me as if | had just risen out of 


the earth. “ May that time never arrive 1” he eried, 
with a countenar xp. ive of il anxiety J 
replied, “that t would assuredly eo for Jehovah, 
thy vhty Grod, had spoken it He was evidently 
ha ned.for ] had ¢ ne for advice ‘What a I to 
dof he inquired *T wish all the women were men 5 
[can get on with the men, but | cannot manage the 
women.’ J viewed thisas a delicate moment, ind, feel- 


ing the need of caution, replied, “that the women had 


just Cause to complain ; he had promised them rain, but 
the land was dust. their gardens burned up, and were I 
Womun, | WW thal Col rica 1 2 loud) any of them. 
| Mn-maker kh himse]l \ cluded for a fort- 
night, and, 1 ve | ] fmake his own 
cau wood, | ! | fold, and pro 
claimed that had | t tl ‘vught 
\ |] re ) “ uF i ’ Lime, 
I] had yt i tl t highest | tch, 
viien he re led the} ter e) t see, when 
clo ads ¢ i] \ t 1 1} l j { \1 that ook 
hem | }) 7 tl \ vy irl ina Lalbl- 
iF iffirination rhdded, tha white fa fright 
ened awav the clo mid thevit | mete t rain so 
lo v wi ere +) ( Thi Wil i home- 
truke, and it Was an easy mat to calculate 
what the influence of charg nild be on the 
}) byt) Wii | Wi yere Vel I} Pore | t th evil 
t mduet, to wh ty We ir id i y Its prom) In, 


that us we were not aware that we were doing wrong, 


being as anxious as any of them for rain, we would 
willingly look to our chins, or the vround, ill t] c day 
long, if it would serve their purpose. It was rather re- 


markable, that much as they admired my long black 
! 


eard, they though! t! 4B th + Cunt it Wa 


host to 


blame. However, tl | ono trial pus ed over,to our 
vreat comfort, though it was followed for some time with 
InanV mdications ispiclon and distrust. 


Matters were now coming to extremity. The 
attendant 


miseries, Were attributed to the missionaries, who 


long-continued drought, and all its 


were ordered to leave the country; and it was 


lrimte gd that violence would be employed unless the 
9) 4 
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—— ft] ‘ 1 ae f ” Late done t ey ‘res hevad 
orcers O. The chieisitor thelr de parture WETG obeyed, 
The missionaries refused to go away, and stated 


their reasons for remaining, which were of a nature | 


quite incomprehensible to the aborigines, who how- 


ever remarked, * These men must have ten lives. | 
When they are so fearless of death, there must be | 


something in immortality.” The suspicions ex- 
cited among these people, from the most trivial 
CLUSES, forcibly illustrate the power of prejudice 
overignorant minds, Two little images of soldiers, 
stuck upon a Dutch clock fixed in the wall in the 
place of worship, were magnified into something 
vast and sinister, 

The little images in the clock were soon magnified 
into Goliahs, and the place of worship looked upon as an 
eintlu ea kholego, a house of bondage. It was necessary 
to take down the fairy-lookiag strangers, and cuta piece 
off their painted bodies, to convince the afirighted na- 


tives that the objects of their alarm were ouly bits of 


coloured wood. Many, however, thought themselves too 
wise to be thus easily deceived. Though perfectly con- 
vinced of the egregious folly of believing that the little 
liscto, “carved ones,’ would one day seize them by the 
throat in the sanctuary, they nevertheless continned to 

peet, that the motives of the missionary were any- 
thing but di-interested, 

Mr. Moffat had been, even when matters looked 
the darkest, unconsciously laying the foundation 
of his future success 
hand, of whieh he availed himself with sineuker 
boldness and sagacitvyand at length fully gained the 
confidence and regard of the people, who could no 


sand now a erisis was at 


longer doubt of his will and power to serve thom, 
The details of those transactions which gatned him 
the esteem and confidence of the tribe, exhibit one 
of the most complete pictures of savage warfare, 
~where the great impeller is hunger, and where 


one horde pours forth from the wilderness after 
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| represented as a ferocious murderer, from whos 


territory he would never return alive. He hoy. 
ever persi‘ted in his purpose, and had not advances 
far on his march when he ascertained, bevond a 
doubt, that the fierce and warlike tribe of Mants. 
tees, typified by the gigantic woman, had actually 
reached some of the neighbouring tribes, whos. 
towns were already in the hands of the narauder.. 
The spies sent out to ascertain the movements of thi. 
advancing army,—which, like the ancient hordes. 
moved onward, wecompanied by their Wives, chj]- 
dren, cattle, and degs,—could vive no satisfaetor 


tidings ; and Mr. Moffat and his company pro- 


‘ceeded for the town of the chief, Makaba; by 


the party had not advanced much farther whey 
they were driven to their wits’ end. 

We were on the alert. and made inquiries of every 
stranger we met about the mvaders, but could learn yo. 
thing, although we were not more than fifteen miles 
from the town, of which it was reported the cnemy were 
in possession. We saw,on a distant height, some men 
who were evidently looking our way, and their hot ap- 
prouching our Wagons Was so unusual with hungry 
lttives, that we thought they must be strangers from 
w great distance, or some of the Mantatees. Two days 
passed over, and on ihe next, when we were about to 


start for the Bauangketsi, two Barolongs passing by, 


informed us of the fact that the Mantatees were in pos- 
~ession of the town, whieh lay rather in our rear, behind 
some heights, which we distinetly saw. As one of these 
wen had narrowly escaped with his life in’ the conflict 
with that people, no doubt was left ip our minds as to 
the propriety of returning mmediately to the place 
Whence we had come, particularly as there was a pro- 
bability that our course might he intercepted, some 
prisoners who had escaped having reported that the 
enemy were about to start for Lithako. We lost no 
time im returning to Nokaneng, and were met there by 


‘individuals who authenticated my report to some thou- 


mother, spreading dismay and devastation in their | 


course,—that ancient or modern literature affords, | 
i yave a circumstantial account of all the information | 


Poraore than a vear, numerous wild rumours 
of war, brought by the hunters and traders, had 
reached the mission-station, but of so extravagant 
i nature, that they were at first treated as the 
It was said that a nuelity 
wotrnan named Weanteter, was coming on at. the 


dreams of mnadmen. 


head of an invineible army, numerous as the Jo- 
Interior ya- 
tions, bringing devastation and ruin wherever she 
appeared ; and that she nourished the army with 
her own milk, sent out hornets before her, and was 
laying the world desolate. Mr. Moffat becan to 
think that there must be some foundation for these 
extraordinary gazettes, and concluded that they 
were mavnified rumours of the destructive wars 
earrving on by Chaka the tyrant of Zoolus ; and 
though this monster was at too ereat n distance to 


eusts, marching onward among the 


cause alarm, the missionary had various reasons 
for wishing to ascertain the state of public affairs 
among the neighbouring tribes, and he accordingly 
resolved to visit Metabo, the chief of the Bau- 
angketst; and by opening a friendly intercourse, 
or mediating between hostile tribes, prevent, if 
possible, their perpetual bloody conflicts. Ile 


wished, besides, to become acquainted with their 
The chief and people 
at " net . ha F .. , 

among whom he had so long resided on the Kuru- 


Midi, MET Aero ti his OowyN ‘ Makaha Was 


manners and language, 


sands, who were pleasing themselves with the idea that 
there was no such enemy. When I arrived at our sta- 
tion the fearful news spread rapidly. A public meeting 
was convened, and the principal men met, to whom | 


had gathered respecting the character and progress of 
the Mantatees. That they were really a numerous and 
powerful body, had destroyed many towns of the Bakone 
tribes, slaughtered 'immense numbers of people, laid 
Kurrechane in ruins, seattered the Barolongs, and. in 
addition, were said to be cannibals! The alarming 
tidings produced at first a gloom on every countenance, 
and when Thad finished speaking, a profound silence 
reigned for some minutes. Mothibi then replied in the 
name of the assembly, that he was exceedingly thankful 
that | had been tena ¢ thate. iard-headed, and pursued 
my jonruey, for, by so doing, | had discovered to them 
their danger, 

All were now ready to bless me for having taken my 
own way. ‘They solicited counsel, but all 1 could give 
was to flee to the colony, or call in the assistance of the 
Griquas; that as the Bechuanas were entirely unable to 
resist so numerous and savage a foree as the Mantatees, 
I would proceed instantly to Griqua Town, give intor- 
mation, convey their wishes, and obtain assistance and 
Wagons to remove our goods from the station, Some 
proposed fleeing to the Kalagare desert: but from this I 
strongly dissuaded them, fearing that many would perish 
from want. As no time was to be lost, in the absence 
of horses, | proceeded with my wagon to Griqua at 
where Thad the pleasure of meeting, at Mr. Melvil ‘ 
house, George Thompson, Esq., of Cape Town, who was 
on a tour, and about to visit Lithako. 

In brief, the services which Mr. Moffat, by his 
promptitude and sagacity, rendered to the tribe . 
this evitieal period, gained for him an ascendenc) 


. ; . wre 
whieh he never afterwards lost, A public meettg 
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or pari liament Was inst ntav assembied 5 the proce j- 


ings and eloque nce of whicl hare min Ul ly ait erie d. 
and at which there was * little cheering, and less 
hissing, While every speaker fearlessly stated his 
sentiments.” Our specimen of the eloquence of 
the pitsho must be brief. 
turn came to address the assembly, said,— 

“Ye sons of Molehabangue, ve have now had experi- 
ence enough to convince you that it is your duty to pro- 
ceed against the Mantatees, who have no object but to 
seal and destroy. Ye sons of Molehabangue! ye sons 
of Molehabangue ! ye have done well this day. | You 
are now acting wisely, first to deliberate and then to 
proceed : the missionary has discovered our danger like 
the rising sun after a dark night ; a man sees the dan- 
ver he was in When darkness shut his eyes. We must 
not act like Bechuanas, we must aet ike Makoias (white 
people.) Isthis our pitsho ? No,it is the pitsho of the n 
ejonary ; therefore We must speal and act like M eodiae. 


But we have no space for eloquence, The time for 
action had come; the Griqua auniliaries arrived ; 
and the commando marched forth, accompanied hy 
Mr. Moffat. It had been resolved i mM coune il, that 
thescene of combat had best be chosen at a dis- 
tance from their town, The bold, vet hecoming and 
consistent part, which the missionary acted through- 
out this campaign, must have raised him still 
higher in the esteem of the tribe, though he only 
acted as the consistent servant of the Prince of 
Peace. Tle and another individual advanced before 
the main body to Jearn how matters stood, and, if 
possible, to prevent a collision ; but the Mantatees 
would not approach him ; and he relates,— 


At sunset I left Waterboer and the seouts, and rode 

hack, to confer with Mr. Melvill and the Griqua chiefs, 
nd to devise some scheme to bring the enemy to terms 
of peace, and prevent, if possible, the dreadful conse- 
quences of a battle. The Crriquas had come, headed by 
their respective chiefs, Adam Wok, Berend Berend, 
\ndries Waterboer, and Cornelins Kok: but it) was 
inanimously agreed that Waterboer shonld take the 
command. Cornelius, nobly and generously, insisted on 
my taking his best horse, urging that my life was far 
more valuable than his. This kind act was the more 
sensibly felt as the horse was one of the strongest in the 
commando ; and but for this circumstance, | could not 
have done what I did, nor, humanly speaking, could I 
have escaped with my life. 

Having spent an almost sleepless night on the plain, 
from extreme cold, we were all in motion next morning 
before daylight. The attempt made the preceding day 
to bring about a friendly communication having entirely 
failed, it was judged expedient for the commando to ride 
up to the invaders, hoping, from the imposing appear- 
ance of about one hundred horsemen, to intimidate them, 
and bring them to a parley. For this purpose, the com- 
mando approached within 150 vards, with a* view to 

eckon some one to come out. On this the enemy com- 
menced their terrible howl, and at once discharged their 
clubs and javelins. Their black dismal appearance, and 
“avage fury, with their hoarse and stentorian voices, were 
ealenlated to dannt; and the Griquas,on their first attack, 
wisely retreated to a short distance, and again drew up. 

Soon after the battle commenced, the Bechuanas came 
"Pp, and united in playing on the cen with poisoned 
arrows, but they were soon driven back ; half-a-dezen 
of the fierce Mantatees made the whole hody scamiper 
off in wild disorder. After two hours and a half’s com- 
bat, the ( Griquas, finding their ammunition fast diminish- 
ing,at the almost certain risk of loss of life, began to 

‘torm ; when the enemy gave way, taking a westerly 
direction. The horseme n, however, intercepted them, 
When they immediately descended towards the ravine, 
as if determined not to return by the way they came, 
Which they crossed, but were again intercepted, On 


tat? SCENES IN SOU THERA. AF 


An old chief, when his ' 


turning round, they seemed desperate, but were soon 
repulsed, CGireat confusion new prevailed, the ground 
being very stony, Which rendered it difficult to manage 
the horses. At this moment an awfnl scene was pre- 


sented to the view. The undulating country around was 
covered with warriors, all in motion, so that it was difth 
enlt to say who were en emies or who were friends. 
Clouds of Cust were rising from the immense masses, who 
appeared flying with terror, or pursuing with fear. To 
the alarming confusion was added the be! lowing of oxen, 
the vociferations of the vet unvanquished = warriors, 
mingled with the groans of the dying, and the widows’ 
piercing wail, and the cries from infant voices. The 
enemy then directed their course towards the town, 
Which Was in possession of a tribe of the same people, 
still more mumerons, flere again another desperate 
struggle ensued, when they appeared determined to in- 
close the horsemen within the smoke and flames of) th 
houses, through which they were slowly passing, giving 
the enemy time to eseape. At last seized with despair 
they fled precipitately. It had been observed during the 
fight that some women went backwerd and forward to 
the town,only about half a mile distant, apparently with 
the most yy rfect indifference to their feartul situation. 
While the commando was strag vling between hope and 
despair of being able toe route the enemy, information 
Was brought that the half of the enemy under Chuane 
were reposing in the town, within seund of the guns, 
perfectly regardless of the fate of the other division, under 
the command of Karaganye. It was supposed they pos- 
sessed entire confidence in the yet imvineible army of the 
latter, being the more warlike of the two. Humantly 
speaking, had both parties been together, the day would 
have been lost, when they would, with perfect ease, have 
carried devastation into the centre of the colony. When 
both parties were unite r they set fire to all parts of the 
town, and appeared to be taking their departure, pro- 
ceeding i in 2h immense body towards the north. If their 
number may be ealeulated by the space of ground oven 
pied by the entire body, it ust liave amounted to up 
wards of forty thousand. The Griquas pursued them 
about eight miles ; and though they continued desperate, 
they seemed filled with terror at the enemies by whom 
they had been overcome. 

As soon as they had retired from the spot where they 
hh: had been encamped, the Bechuanas, like voracious wolves, 

egan to plunder and despatch the wounded men, and to 
sendhen the women and children with their spears and 
war-axes, As fighting was not my provinee, of course 
I avoided discharging a single shot, though, at the re- 
quest of Mr. Melvill and the chiefs, | remained with the 
commando, as the only means of safety. Seeing the 
savage ferocity of the Bechuanas, in killing the inoffen- 
sive women and children, for the sake of a few paltry 
rings, or of being able to boast that they had killed some 
of the Mantatees, | turned mv attention to these objects 
of pity, who were fiying in consternation in all direction 
By my galleping in among thein, many of the Bechuanas 
were deterred from their barbarous purposes. It was 
distressing to see mothers and infants rolled in blood, 
and the living babe in the arms of a dead mother. All 
ages and both sexes lay prostrate on the ground. Shortly 
after they began to retreat, the women, seeing that 
mercy was shown them, instead of flying, generally sat 
down, and, baring their bosoms, exclaimed, “I am a 
woman, | amawoman!’ It seemed impossible for the 
men to yield. There were several instances of wounded 
men being surrounded by fifty Bechuanas, but it was not 
till life was almost extinct that a single one would allow 
himself to be eonquered. Isaw more than one instance 
of a man fighting boldly, with ten or twelve spears and 
arrows fixed in his body. The cries of mfants which 
had fallen from the breasts of their mothers, who had 
Hed or were slain, were distinctly heard, while many of 
the women appeared thoughtless as to their dreadful 
situation. Several times I narrowly escaped the spears 


‘and war-axes of the wounded, while busy in rescuing 


the women and children. The men, struggling with 
death, would raise themselves from the ground, and dis- 
charge their weapons at any one of our number within 
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their reach: their hostile and revengeful spirit only 
cease when life was extinct ‘ ° . . : Pie 


Mantatees are a tall, robust people, in features resem- 
bling the Bechuanas ; their dress consisting of prepared 
ox hides, hanging double over the shoulders. The men 
during the engagement were nearly naked, having on 
their heads a round co kade of black ostrich feathers. 


a=. _* ' ; ‘ ; 
Their ornaments were large copper rings, sometimes 
stanh? 3 rien} ~ rr) TH? nil their ne } Aa) th mumerous 
CiZnt i nHnumMoer, Worl lT)fa ir ] KS. Iti) UImMey! l 
arm. leg. and ear rings of the same material. Pheir 
Weapons were War-axes Of various shapes, spears, and 
! } | >" 
clubs ; into \ lobesticks Were 1 rted 
pi i ire 4 k t ? ] 
. 
=U ! | =Ti Vy? ] t ‘ i i Y 
, 
langung ( \ ( ithe sv | cl 
’ 
stood 1 i the people a YW | 
nf , , , . 
wed. | \ }| 2% r\ ] Cc 2 i | iY tha 
) - ] } . . } 
th tii ied t al Pai Cf jul ( Oot ti 
vet ’ ) ' ; 
warlike Phey wer iffering dread 
’ 1 

{ y ] i Walt ‘ t por re 
tains . , P } Se rl } - 
Cia -e1zZed piece 5 O1 Meat nied ‘ ’ read them raw. 


At the close of the battle, when Mr. Melvill and T had 
collected many women and children, and were taking 
them toa place of safety, it was with the utmost diffi- 
culty we could get them forward. They willingly fol- 
lowed till they found a piece of meat, which had been 
thrown away in the flight, when nearly all would halt 
to tear and devour it, though perfectly raw. 


When, 


reaching the station that the Mantatecs were ad- 


few davs afterwards, upon an alarm 


vancing to attack the Nuruman town, the female 


captives were carried along with the people who tied 
towards Griqua Town, We are told,— 
Halting in the evening, a dead horse was found that 


J 1 
had belonged to one of thi 


killed by the bite of a serpent. Next morning the women 


(ariqnas, and which had been 


fell on the swollen and hali-putri 


’ } } 

lik O many Wolve to? ! nb trom Limb, everv one 

} ’)} ’ yy 1 
Securing as li ich H i! i Cli Nha hI itli- 
ton, Who lo ton Wi tt iaZo! it dvised then 
to \ i t] part j 1! ! ttel | yf) 
trie | , Wal i \ l » Ql ] ! WV Ve) ] 
the spar fat ection W , 
ry ( ! 
: - 

l ! ‘i Hi. % ! 
ren it ! 
to i } 

lev ! \ ( i \ 

} . , 

Sat i i y 

i i i t l td l NV Gi 
but when CO} have f ted for vear they require 
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their « nquest hd ihe many thousands of cattle which 


1 , , 

they must have captured, they were dying from hunge) 
Cheir march for hundreds of imiles might have tea, 
traced by human bones. Not having seen horsemen be 


tore, they imagined horse and rider constituted only one 
animal; but this, as we afterwards heard, did not jini. 
midate them, for their determination was fixed on attack. 
ing the colony, having heard that there were immen 
Hocks of -heep there. Had they succeeded in reachiyo 
the Orange river, or the borders of the colony, where 
they would most probably have been defeated, the de. 
struction of human lite would have been even more dread. 
ful, as they must have perished from want, when retreat. 
ne through exasperated thousands of the tri es thev had 
iiquished, towards their own country. Some of 
Bechuanas were so sensible of this, that they -eeretly 
wished that it might be so, in order that they might 
<atiate their vengeance on a conquered fue, ; 
The Mantatee-, after finally leaving the country, sepa 


— ta ol 
rated into two divisions, 


~_ 


’ 
! 


Phe one proceeded eustWard 


towards the Bakone country, while the other proc eded 
to that of the Basuto, from the eastern parts. of which 
they had emigrated, or rather been driven. by the de. 
structive inroads ofthe Zoolu, Matabele, and other tribes. 
Like many other pastoral people, when robbed of their 
eattle, they have nothing left; and thus must either 
perish or rob others ; and trom being wild men they be. 
come more like wild beasts. It is a deeply interesting 
fact, that a missionary is now labouring with success 
among the latter, conquering thom with far other wea- 
pons than those which were found necessary to arrest 
their devastating career at Old Lithako. 


We have next this picturesque account of a night 
alarm in an African village :— 


This was a night of great anxiety. Messengers arrived 
announcing the certain approach of the Mantatees. It 
was dark and dreary. ‘The town, without lights of any 
description, except the few embers of the house-fires, 
round which sat the trembling families. Most of the 
men Were out of doors, listening to anything like an un- 


usual sound, The dogs kept up incessant barking. No 


watches were set, no spies sent out. There was no in- 
habitant between us and the field of battle. Every one 


Uprprecere datraid to move from the spot Where he stood. 


\ cry of sorrow was raised in one part of the town which 


s ‘ inet ‘ os 
made every heart palpitate. It was the intelligence of 
} : 7 — re 4] ai 
one newlv arrived. the melanenolV tale OT the paren 
f acer’ Eons 3 te oe San 
fa familv having been slun bv the Mantatees. Gcea- 


ally a chief would come to our houses to announce 
terror, Imagination painted the town surrounded 
ya host of the enemy, waiting the dawn of day to 

mmence a general massacre. The Mantatee women 
in our kitchens and outhouses perceived the alarm, and 
looked on, or sle pt with the most p< rfect indifference. 
\yain and again parties came and knocked violently at 
our door, relating new fears—the spectres of their fever- 
ish minds. Mrs. M. put warm clothes on the two sleep- 
ing babes, in case of being able to escape on foot towards 
the mountain, while T hung my cloak on my gun fast by 
the door, ready to seize it fe r protection, in our flight, 
ron beat. of prey. A woman who had the day betore 
uit searee!) escaped the deadly weapons of the enemy,ran 
the whole nightyand on reaching the threshold of one of the 
louses, fainted with fatiguevand fell to the ground, On re- 
covering, the first words she articulated was, * The Man 
tutees This went through the thousands like an elee- 
trie shock, As morning light drew near, the intensity 
of feeling increased a hundred-fold, This was a season 
for the exercise of prayer, and faith in the promises of 
our God. The name of Jehovah was to us a strong 
tower, for. on looking baek to that as well as to similar 
periods, we have often wondered that our fears were not 
vreater than they were. 


It was not until tranquillity was restored, after 
this alarming invasion, that Mr. Moffat accom 
plished his visit to Makaha. The picturesque de- 
tailsefali his journeys term delighttul reading 5 but 
we press onward to the head-quarters of this for- 
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sreat personage, Was found to be not quite so bad as 
he was sometimes called. They were welcomed by 
one of his sons and a party of his warriors ; and— 


Next day, before we had proce eded far, we were met 
by messengers from Makaba, who said he had not slept 
for joy, because of our approach. We passed many 
women, who were employed in their gardens, who, on 
seeing us, threw down their picks, and running to the 
wagons, lifted up their hands, exclaiming, “ Ruméla.” 
(their manner of salutation.) which was followed by shrill 
cries sufficient to affright the very oxen. Our guide 
conducted us through a winding street to the habitation 
of Makaba. who stood at the door of one of his houses, 
snd welcomed us to the town in the usual way. He 
seemed astonished and pleased to see us all without 
arms, remarking, with a hearty laugh, that he wondered 
we should trust ourselves, unarmed, in the town of such 
3 rillain as he was reported to be. Ina few minutes a 
multitude gathered, who actually trode on each other in 
their eagerness to see the strangers and their horses. 
Meanwhile Makaba walked into a house, and sent us 
out a large jar, or pot of beer, with calabashes, in the 
formofaladle. Being thirsty, we partook very heartily 
of the beer, Which possessed but little of an intoxicating 
quality. ‘ : R ‘ ‘ ; ; , 

Having thus reached the metropolis of the Bauang- 
ketsi,and having cast our eyes over a dense population, we 
were in some measure prepared for the din of many thou- 
sands of voices on the coming day. We were not mis- 
taken, for, early next morning, and long pefore we were 
out of bed, we were surrounded by crowds, so that it 
was With difficulty we could pass from one wagon to 
another. On going up the hill to have a view of thi 
neighbouring country, 1] was followed by a number of 
men, Who, while | was taking some bearings, were not 
alittle surprised at the compass, which they regarded 
as an instrument certainly belonging to a sorcerer, though 
ther laughed when I asked them if they thought that | 
Was one, 

About ten o'clock a.m., Makaba made his appearance, 
with his retinue, and sat down opposite to my wagon. 
The bustling crowd retired to a distance, and a dead 


silence ensued. 





m+ 


He addressed us nearly as follows : 

“My friends, Iam perfectly happy ; my heart is whiter 
than milk, because vou have visited me. ‘To day Tam 
agreat man. Men will now say,* Makaba is in league 
with white people.” 1 know that all men speak evil of 
me. They seek my hurt. It is because they cannot 
conquer me that Tam hated. If they do me evil, I ean 
reward them twofold. They are like children that quar- 
rel ; What the weaker cannot do by strength, he supplies 
with evil names. You are come to see the villain Ma- 
kaba ; you are come, as the Batlapis say. * to die by my 
hands.” You are wise and bold to come and see with 
your eyes, and laugh at the testimony of my enemies,” 
etc. A long conversation afterwards ensued respecting 
the state of the country,and the Mantatee invasion. On 
this topic he was eloquent while describing the manner 
InWuich he entrapped many hundreds of the enemy by 
ambuseades ; and stretching forth his muscular arm in 
the direction of the field of conflict, he said, “ There lie 
the bleached bones of the enemy who came upon our 
hills like the locusts, but who melted before us by the 
shaking of the spear 3” adding, with a stentorian voice, 
and with superlative self-complacency, “ Who is to be 
compared to Makaba, the son of Meleta, the man of con- 
quest / The listening multitude broke the silence in 
deafening aprlause, 
my present journey was to open a communication, that 


we ror} . : ° * " . . > 
© Mght consider him in future as one of our chief 


imends. 


Makaba’s city was verv large for an African 
town. He had many wives, each of whom had a 
large Separate establishment. The houses, or clus- 
ters of huts, though not larger, were neater and 
better built than those of the tribe among whom 


I then told him that the objeet of 


AND SCENES IN 


midable chi f. who, as is proverbially said of another Mr. Moffat lived ; and there was one rare fi 
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ture 
in their economy—¢ leanliness, 


The accuracy with which cireles were formed, and 
perpendiculars raised, though guided only by the eye, 
was surprising. Their outer yards and house-tloors were 
very clean, and smeoth as paper. No dairy-maid in 
England could keep her wooden bowls cleaner and whiter 
than theirs were. In this respect they formed a perfect 
contrast to the Batlapis. Makaba frequently referred 
to the barbarous manners of his southern neighbours, and 
asked me, with an air of triumph, if the Batlapis ever 
washed a wooden bowl, or if ever they presented me 
with food which did not contain the mangled bodies of 
Hies. ina dish which had had no better cleaning than the 
tongue of a dog. 

In the early part of the day Makaba was generally 


¢) + » 1] 
her tor cloaks, 


emploved in cutting out skins to sew tog 
and in the afternoon he was 
sure intoxicated, from a stronger kind of beer made for 
his OW use, Hle app are d aved, ilt} meh } Is me t} er 
wis then alive. He was tall, robust, and healthy ; had 
rather the appearance of a Hlottentet; his countenance 
displayed a good deal of cunning : and, trom his conver- 
sation, one might easily discern that he was 

in African polities. He dreaded the displeasure of none 
of the surrounding tribes ; but he feared the Makogas, 
or civilized people. . 2... . While walking toa 
neighbouring height. | was able to count fourteen const- 
derable villages ; the farthest distant about one mile and 
a halt:and | was informed that there were more towns, 


which I could not see. 


frequently found in a mea- 


well versed 


Though Makaba was a shrewd man about all 
ordinary affairs, and very fond of what he called 
news, it was un possible to cngege, or even to 
awaken his attention to any of those serious topics 
upon which his visiter wished to converse. When 
told that he was to be entertained with news, 

His countenance lighted up, hoping to hear of teats 
of war. destruction of tribes, and such like subjects, so 
congenial to his savage disposition. When he found 
that my topies had solely a references (jreat Being 
of whom, the day before, he had told me he kKuew no- 


thing, and of the Saviour’s mission to this world, whose 
name he had never heard, he resumed h hnite and 
jackal’s skin, and hummed a native an Qne of Iu 


4 : } +] ] 
men, sitting near me, appeared struck With the 


DI 
ter of the Redeemer, which | was endeavouring t 
scribe, and particularly with his mirael Q)y hearing 
that he raised the dead, he verv naturally exclaimed, 


“What an excellent doctor he must have been, to ake 
dead men live!” This led 

and how that power would be exercised at the last day 

in raising the dead. In the course of my remarks, the 
ear of the monareh caught the startling sound of a resur 

rection. ©“ What!” he exclaimed with astonishment, 
“what are these words about ’ the dead, the dead 
arise!" “ Yes,” was my reply, “all the dead shall 
arise.” “ Will my father arise!” “ Yes,” I answered, 
“ your father will arise.” “ Will all the slain in battle 
arise!” “ Yes.” “ And will all that have been killed 
and devoured by lions, tigers, hyenas, and crocodiles, 
again revive /” “ Yes; and come to Judgment.” “ And 
will those whose bodies have been left to waste and to 
wither on the desert plains, and scattered to the winds, 
again arise?” he asked, with a kind of triumph as if he 
had now fixed me. “ Yes.’ I replied,“ not one will be 
left behind.” This I repeated with increased emphasis. 
After looking at me for a few moments, he turned to his 
people, to whom he spoke with a stentorian voice: 

“ Hark, ve wise men, Whoever ts among you, the wisest 
of past generations, did ever yourears hear such strange 
and unheard of news?” .  . . Makaba, then turning 
and addressing himself to me, and laying his hand on 
my breast, said, * Father, | love you much. Your visit 
and your presence have made my heart white as milk. 
The words of your mouth are sweet as honey, but the 


| words of a resurrection are too great to be heard. I do 


”~ 
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not Wish to hear eyain about the dead rising! The 
dead cannot arise! The dead must not arise 1” “ Why,” 
J inquired, “can so great aman refuse knowledge, and 
turn away from wisdom? ‘Tell ie, my friend, why I 
must not ‘add to words’ and speak of « resurrection!” 
Raising and uncovering his arm, which had been strong 
in battle, and shaking his hand as if quivering a spear, 


he replied, * [ have slain my thousands, (bontsintsi,) and truth /—inay not those endless outward observaners 


continue to hold the place of what they are mean: 


shall they arise!” 

There is much to interest in the character and 
romantic history of this barbarous chief, who, in 
his own fashion, treated his visiters with princely 
munificence. Before their departure, he entreated 
Mr. Mofttat to let him see muskets discharged on 
Mr. Moftat says,— 


horseback. 


I declined, observing that there were others ot the 
company far more expert ; but he would not be satisfied 
unless I did it, as IT was a white man. After much per- 
suasion I submitted, and going into my wagon, profess- 
edly to fetch my jacket, put into my pocket a brace of 
pistols, charged with powder only. 


his attendants were roaring aloud with admiration, I 


pistols nearly at once, Which astonished the Bauangketsi 
more than anything they had ever seen, and frightened 
them too, for they all fell prostrate to the earth, suppos- 
ing they were shot. As soon as IL alighted from the 
horse, Makaba began te unbutton iny jacket to see the 
* little rogues.” as he called them, exelaiming,* What a 
hlessing that you white men seek to be friends with all 
nations, for who is there that could withstand you!” 
Laying his hand on my shoulder, he added, * 1 do, 
indeed, see that you were without fear, or you would 
liave had your pistols this morning.” After remaining 
for a couple of hours we parted, Makaba highly grati- 
fied, and the Griquas [they had been distrustful | no less 
y with the explanation which had taken place. 

A still more remarkable and more distant chief 
named Mose/ekatse the king of a division of Zoolus 
named the Matabele, had heard of the white men 
of Peace, and sent two of his chief men, in com- 
pany with some traders who had ventured into his 
country, to make themselves acquainted with the 
inanners and arts of the Kuruman teachers. Know- 
ledge of the art of war, of the means of destroving 
their enemies was, at first, the great object of all the 
chiefs in these embassies to the mission-stations. 
The strangers were astonished at all they saw— 


Our houses, the walls of our folds and gardens. the 
water-ditch conveying a large stream out of the bed of 
the river, and the sinith’s forge, filled them with admira- 
tion and astonishment, which they expressed not in the 
wild gestures generally made by the mere plebeian, but 
by the utmost gravity and profound veneration, as well 
us the most respectful demeanour. “ You are men, we 
are but children,” said one; while the other observed, 
* Moselekatse must be taught all these things.” ‘+ 
Nothing appeared to strike them so forcibly as the public 
worship in our chapel. They saw men like themselves 
meet together with great decorum; mothers hushing their 
babes, or hastily retiring if they made any noise, and the 
elder children sitting perfectly silent. When the mis- 
sionary ascended the pulpit, they listened to the hymn 
sung, and though from their ignorance of the Bechuana 
language they could not understand all that was said, 
they were convinced that something very serious was the 
subject of the address, phe 
every opportunity of telling them the simple truths of 
the Gospel, and laboured to impress on their minds the 
blessings of peace. 


religion, from its imposing and 
MNpresstve ceremonial, is the form of Christianity 


cles instead of helps ? 


After going a few | 
turns round the smooth grassy plain, while the king and | 


| Bahurutsi. 


, in some respects, | 
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which is best adapted to a barbarous people ; } 
cause it appeals at once to their senses, But ipay 
not this imposing ritual, with its attendaat pony. 
and ceremonies, Which so powerfully atfect th 
untutored mind, in reality interposea barrier betwee 


the understanding and the reception of spiritual 


to typify, and thus become hinderances and olsts. 
A picture of the Macdona. 
astrain of music, the priests’ vestments, the lights. 
the altar, and the picturesque celebration of ty. 
Catholic worship may, like any other specteels, 
arrest the attention of those who eannot all at ene. 
apprehend the unadorned and simple, but subline 
truths of the Gospel; but to gain this early ad- 
vantage, is it wise to lava false foundation and 
endanger the rearing of a superstructure of idle 
pageantry and uscless ceremonial, while professing 
to teach the heathen that “ God is a spirit, and that 


they that worship Him aright must worship hin 
galloped past them, discharging the contents of both >. * .. . ‘. 
“in spirit and in truth / 


When these intelligent barbarians had. satisfied 
their curiosity, they proposed to return to 
their tyrannical and = capricious sovereign, ty 
report their embassy ; but their way home, 
Iving through hostile tribes, was unsafe, and any 
evil happening to the ambassadors of the fierce 
and warlike chief of the powerful and hostile tribe 
of the Matabele, must le productive of the worst 
consequences to the Bechuanas, and to the interests 
of the missionary cause in South Africa, Mr. 
Moffat, accordingly, resolved to become their Escort 
as faras the Bahurutsi country, after which they 
could safely proceed to their own land. The ac- 
ventures on this journey are, like the details of all 
Moffat’s wanderings in those wild regions, full of 
incident of the most stirring kind. We shall refer 
to them again in connexion with of the 
other encounters and perils from lions and other 
wild animals, which so often in this narrative 
freeze one’s blood. Wenow take up the travellers 
on the tenth day of their Journey— 


some 


We arrive at Mosega, the abode of Mokhatla, regent 
over the fragments, though still a large body, of the 
‘These had congregated in 2 glen, and sub- 
sisted on game, roots, berries, and the produce of their 
corn-fields ; having been deprived of their flocks by the 
Mantatees. They were evidently living in fear, lest 
Moselekatse should one day make them captives. From 
these people I received a hearty welcome, though I was 
known to few of them except by name. 

Having fulfilled my engagement, in conveying my 
charge in safety to the Bahurutsi, I, in « solemn and 
formal manner, delivered them over to the care of Mok- 
hatla, requesting him either to go himself, or send 4 
strong escort to accompany them until they reached the 
outposts of the Matabele. To this proposal the Tunas 
were strongly opposed,and entreated me most earnestly to 
accompany them to their own country; urging, that as I 
had shown them so much kindness, I must yo and es- 
perience that of their king, who, they declared, would 


| kill them if they suffered me to return before he had 
We embraced | 


seen me. Mokhatla came trembling, and begged me te 
vo,as he and his people would flee if I refused. 1 pleaded 


_my numerous engagements at the Kuruman; but argu: 
-inent was vain. 
It is often remarked that the Roman Catholic 


At last, to their inexpressible joy. I 
consented to go as far as their first cattle outpost: 
Mokhatla had long wished to see the fearful Moselekatsts 


who had desolated the Bakone country, and the _— 
mity of whose residence gaye him just reason to tremble 
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re the safety of his people: and it was only because they 
were not the rich owners of herds of cattle, that they had 
not already become the prey of this African Napoleon. 

The rain fell heavily for successive davs, during 
which they halted with Mokhatla, who did not 
sand high in favour of the missionary, His 


Physiognomy and manauvres evinced, that, while he | 


had very little of what Was noble about him, he was an 
adept at intrigue, and exhibited too much of the syeo- 
phant to command respect. He resolved to inake himself 
ope of my retinue. The country through which we had to 
travel was quite of a different character from that we 
had passed. = It was mountainous, and wooded to the 
cummit-. Evergreens adorned the valleys, in which 
numerous streams of excellent water flowed through 
many a winding course towards the Indian Ocean, Dur- 
‘ng the first and second day's journey Twas charmed 
exceedingly, and was often reminded of Scotia’s hills and 
jales. As it Was a rainy seasou, everything was fresh; 
the clumps of trees that studded the plains being covered 
with rich and living verdure. But these rocks and vales, 
and picturesque scenes, Were often vocal with the lion's 
roar. It was a country once covered with a dense popu- 
lation. On the sides of the hills and Nashan mountains 


were towns in ruins, where thousands once made the | 
eountry alive, amidst fruitful vales now covered with 


Inxuriant grass, inhabitated by game. The extirpating 
invasions of the Mantatees and Matabele had leit to 
beasts of prey the undisputed right of these lovely wood- 


land glens. ‘The lion, which had revelled in human flesh, 


as if conscious that there Was none to oppose, roamed at 
large, a terror to the traveller, who often heard with 
dismay his nightly roaring echoed back by the surround- 


ing hills. We were mercifully preserved during the | 


nights, thongh our slumbers were often interrupted by 
his fearful howlings. We had frequently to take our guns 
and precede the wagon, as the oxen sometimes took fright 
at the sudden rush of a rhinoceros or butfitiio from a 
thicket. More than one instance occurred when, a rhi- 
noreros being aroused from his slumbers by the crack 
ofthe whips, the oxen would scamper off like race-horses ; 
when destrnetion of gear, and some part of the Wagon, 
was the result. 


We have little space for African landscapes ; vet, 
for the sake of our juvenile readers, we must copy 
this pretty picture of a singular community, which 
will remind some of them of a description given by 
Humboldt of the Ottomaques on the banks of the 
Orinoco, 


Having travelled one hundred miles, five days after 
leaving Mosega we came to the first cattle outposts of 
the Matabele, when we halted by a fine rivulet. My 
attention Was arrested by a beautiful and gigantic tree, 
‘tanding in a defile leading into an extensive and woody 
ravine, between a high range of mountains. Seeing some 
individuals employed on the ground under its shade, and 
the conical points of what looked like houses in  mini- 
ature protruding through its evergreen foliage, [ pro- 
reeded thither, and found that the tree was inhabited by 
-everal families of Bakones, the aborigines of the country. 
I ascended by the notched trunk, and found, to my 
amazement,no less than seventeen of these aérial abodes, 
and three others unfinished. On reaching the topmost hut, 
about thirty feet from the ground, I entered, and sat 
down. Its only furniture was the hay which covered the 
ini. a spear, a spoon, and a bowl full of locusts. Not 
‘ving eaten anything that day, and from the novelty of 
MY situation, not wishing to return immediately to the 
Wagons, l asked a woman who sat at the door with a 
babe at her breast, permission to eat. This she granted 
with pleasure, and soon brought me more in a powdered 
‘tate. Several more females came from the neighbouring 
Posts, stepping from branch to branch, to see the stranger, 
who was to them as great a curiosity as the tree was to 
‘im. TI then visited the different abodes, which were on 

‘eral principal branches. The structure of these houses 
“as very simple, An oblong scaffold, about seven feet | 
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wide, is formed of straight sticks. On one end of this 
platform a small cone is formed, also of straight sticks, 
and thatehed with grass. A> person can nearly stand 
upright in it; the diameter of the floor is about six feet. 
The house stands on the end of the oblong, se as to leave 
a little square space before the door. On the day pre- 
vious T had passed several villages, some containing forty 
houses, all built on poles about seven or eight feet from 
the ground, in the form of a circle; the ascent and de- 
scent is by a knotty branch of a tree placed in front of 
the house. In the centre of the cirele there is always a 
heap of the bones of game they have killed. Such were 
the domiciles of the impoverished thousands of the abo- 
rigines of the country, who, having been seattered and 
peeled by Moselekatse, had neither herd nor stall, but 
subsiste lon locusts, roots, and thie chase. They adopted 
this mode of architecture to eseape the lions which 
thonaded in the country. During the day the families 
descended to the shade beneath to dress their daily food. 
When the inhabitants increased, they supported the aug- 
mented weight onthe branches, by upryght sticks, but when 
lightened of their load they removed these for fire-wood. 


In the original work there is a wood engraving 
of the tree in which are perched those human nests. 
It is of the fig species, and, we need not say, very 
large. “The howses in the boughs look like so many 
bee-hives. Though anxious to return to lis station 
on the Kuruman, Mr. Moffat was induced to go 
forward by the eloquent entreaties of his compan- 
ions, Of whom he conceived a very high opinion. 
When for the last time he proposed to go back 

“Umbate, laying his right hand on my shoulder, and 


the left on his breast, addressed me in the following 
language: “ Father, vou have been our guardian. We 


-are yours. You love us, and will you leave us!” and 


pointing to the blue mountains on the distant horizon, 
* Yonder,” he added, “dwells the great Moselekatse, 
and how shall we approach his presence, if vou are not 
with us! If you love us still, save us; for when we shall 
have told our news, he will ask why our conduct gave 
you pain to cause your return; and before the sun deseend 
on the day we see his face, we shall be ordered out for 
execution, because vou are not.” 2... 0.0). 6D now 
found myself in a perplexing position, these noble sup- 
pliants standing before me, “Umbate, whose intelligent 
countenanee beamed with benevolence, while his mascu- 
line companion, another Mars, displayed a sympathy of 
feeling not to be expected in the man of war, who could 
count his inany tens of slain warriors which had adorned 
his head with the ring or badge of victory and honour. 
My own attendants, whom [ had the day before been 
commending for their intrepidity, were looking on the 
transaction as if the destinies of an empire were involved; 
and heard, not without strong emotion, my consent to 
accompany the strangers to their king. 

We now travelled alone a range of mountains running 
near E.S.E., while the country to the north and east be- 
eame more level, but beautifully studded with ranges of 
little hills, many isolated, of a conical form, along the 
bases of which lay the ruins of innumerable towns, some 
of which were of amazing extent. The soil of the valleys 
and extended plains was of the richest description. “The 
torrents from the adjacent heights had, from year to 
year, carried away lumense masses, in some places lay- 
ing bare the substratum of granite rocks, exhibiting a 
mass of rich svil from ten to twenty feet deep, where it 
was evident native grain had formerly waved; and water- 
melons, pumpkins, kidney-beans, and sweet reed, had 
once flourished. The ruins of many towns showed signs 
of immense labour and perseverance; stone fences, aver- 
aging from four to seven feet high, raised apparently 
without mortyr, hammer, or line. Everything was cir- 
cular, from the inner walls which surrounded each dwell- 
ing or family residence, to those which encircled a town. 
In traversing these ruins, | found the remains of some 
houses which had escaped the Hames of the marauders. 
These were large, and displaved a far superior style to 
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of Southern Africa. The circular wails were geie 
composed of hard clay, with small mixture of 
dung, so well plastered and polished, a refined portion 
of the former mixed with a kind of ore, that the interior 
of the house had the appearance of being varnished. 
The walls and door-ways were also neatly ornamented 
with a kind of architraves and cornices, The pillars 
supporting the roof in the form of pilas ters, projecting 
from the walls, and adorned with flutings and other 
designs, showed much taste in the architectresses, 


anything | 
Paiiy 


COW- 


In short, there were many signs of a compara- 
tively advanced state of civilisation visible in the 
dominions of the terrible Moselekatse, dominions not 

long obtained hy his conquest of the Bakones, whose 
beautiful country had recently been desolated by the 
Matabele. Mr. Moftat relates— 


Having Matabele with me, I found it extremely diffi- 
eult to elicit local information from the dejected — 
scattered aborigines who occasionally came in our w 
These trembled before the nobles, who ruled them wih 
a rod of iron. It was soon evident that the usurpers 
were anxious to keep me in the dark about the devasta- 
tions which everywhere met our eyes, and they always 
endeavoured to be present when I came in contact with 
the aborigines of the country, but as [I could speak the 
language some opportunities were afforded. One of the 


three servants who accompanied the two ambassadors to | 


the Kuruman was a captive among the Mantatees, who 
had been defeated at Old Lithako. He, as well as his 
fellow-servants, felt a pleasure in speaking with us in 
Sechuana, their native language. . . . . He was a 
native of the regions through which we were now pass- 
ing,and would sometimes whisper to me events connected 
with the desolations of his father-land. These nations 
he described as being once numerous as the locusts, rich 
in cattle, and traffickers, to a great extent, with the 
tant tribes of the we ; Ona Sabbath 
morning I ascended a hill, at the base of which we had 
halted the preceding evening, to spend the day. I had 
scarcely reached the summit, and sat down, when I 
found that my intelligent companion had stolen away 
from the party, to answer questions T had asked 
the day before, and to which he could not reply, because 
of the presence of his superiors. Happening to turn to 
the right, and seeing before me a large extent of level 
ground covered with ruins, [ inquired what had become 
of the inhabitants. He had just sat down, but rose, evi- 
dently with some feeling, and, stretching forth his arm 
in the direction of the ruins, said,“ I, even I, beheld it !” 
and paused as if in deep thought. “ There lived the great 
chief of multitudes. He reigned among them like a king. 
He was the chief of the blue-coloured cattle. They were 
numerous as the dense mist on the mountain brow ; his 
flocks covered the plain. He thought the number of his 
warriors would awe his enemies. His people boasted in 
their spears, and laughed at the cowardice of such as had 
fled from their towns. ‘I shall slay them, and hang up 
their shields on my hill. Our race is a race of warriors. 
Who ever subdued our fathers? they were mighty in 


a 
tl]s- 
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AND SCENES IN SOUTHERN AFRIC 


eombat. We still possess the spoils of ancient tip, 
Have not our dogs eaten the Shields of thej) 
The vultures shal! devour the slain of our enemies.’ T 
they sang and thus they danced, till they beheld. ‘ 
yonder heights the approaching foe. The noise of the; be 
song Was hushed in night, and their hearts were filled 
with dismay. They saw the clouds aseend from the plains 
It was the smoke of burning towns. The confusion als 
whirlwind was in the heart of the great chief of th 
blue-coloured cattle. This shout was raised, * The v are 
friends ; oy but the 2 | shout ed again, ‘ They are foes.’ tili 
their near approach proclaimed them naked Mat: ah ele. 
The men seized their arms, and rushed out, as if to chs 
the antelope. The onset was as the voice of Aer tae nin 
_and their spears as the shaking of a forest in the autumn 
storm. The Matabele lions raised the shout of death 
'and flew upon their victims. It was the shout of victo ry. 
Their hissing and hollow groans told their progress an long 
the dead. A few moments laid hundreds on the group 
The clash of shields was the signal of triumph. Op; 
people fled with their cattle to the top of yonder mount. 
The Matabele entered the town with the roar of the lion: 
they pillaged and fired the houses, speared the mothers, 
and cast theirinfants to the flames. The sun went dowp. 
The victors emerged from the smoking plain, and pursned 
their course, surrounding the base of yonder hill. They 
slaughtered cattle; they danced and sang till the dawn 
of day; they ascended, and killed till their hands were 
weary of the spear.” Stooping to the ground on which 
we stood, he took up a little dust in his hand ; blowing 
it off, and holding out his naked palm, he added, “ That 
is all that remains of the great chief of the blue-coloured 
cattle! [t is impossible for me to describe my feelings 
while listening to this descriptive effusion of native elo- 


“e 


quence; and [ afterwards embraced opportunities of 


writing it down, of which the above is only an abridg- 
inent. I found also from other aborigines that his was 
no fabled song, but merely a compendious sketch of the 
eatastrophe. 

This extract shows Moffat’s command of. the 
language, besides affording a fine specimen of the 
natural eloquence of the men we are pleased to 
eall savages. One of the ambassadors preceded 
Moffat to announce his arrival to the king:— 
“to make his path straight” to the place where 
dwelt “the great King of Heaven, the Elephant, 
the Lion’s paw.” The inhabitants, who for the 
first time beheld men on horse-back, scampered off 
in great alarm when Mr. Moffat and some of his 
attendants appeared mounted. The account of this 
African sovereign, his metropolis, his court, and 
his army, is one of the most original parts of the 
work, ont that which will probably have the great- 
est interest for the geographer. We pass at once 
into the august presence of the monarch, which 
was not reached until due care had been taken 
to impress the white man with a sense of his power 
| and dignity. 


( To be concluded in nert No.) 


SONNET. 


Brean for the body, and the anxious strife, 
With carking care too oft avail to smother 
My duteous love to thee, my loving mother: 

Yet never dies that love. “Tis richly rife, 


Even as the frame in sleep with lusty life. 
And when some hour more pleasant than another, 
Recalls the time when Joy, my childhood’s brother, 
Gambolled by me at thy feet, no knife 


Could wake the sleeper with more sudden stroke, 
Than wake my fondest memories of thee. 
So natural does thy presence seem in glee, 
| I start—and look—and deem ‘twas thou that spoke 
| When the wind breathed. Of long, long years beguiled 
Whene’er I'm glad, I’m near thee, stili a child. 


Trin. Coll. Dublin. 
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ROBERT NICOLL AND TIS PORANS.* 


BY EBENEZER ELLIOTT, 


How refreshing to the readers of poetry, sick of 


the pretensions ote mmonplace nen, and Weary of 


the endless struggles of mediocrity for distinction, 
was the appearance, a few years ago, of the Poems 
of Robert Nicoll ! Flowers of his heart, those 
yoems Will long remain fresh and beautiful, for 
ypon them are the dews of an enduring season, 
The little volume which contains them (I make no 
exception in favour even of the marvellous frag- 
ments of Keats) is the best ever published by a 
were youth; and, with the exception of the first 
edition of the poems of Burns, the best first publi- 
cation of its kind ever given to the world by a poet. 
Burns, Byron, and Scott, at his age, had written 
nothing worthy of comparison with the early pro- 
luctions of Nicoll, It does not follow that, had 
he lived, he would have been a Burns, a Byron, or 
a Scott ; but he was in all respects a most worthy 
sonof *man-childed and child-honoured Scotland : ” 
and when it is considered that he was exemplary 
in every relation of life, that his character was alb- 


solutely without stain, that he went to the Judy- | 
ment-seat of God almost as one of the angels : aud | 


that he died hy Act of Parliament, a victim, among 
innumerable others, of the food-tax, and the mur- 
derous competition of which it is the cause, surely 
[ may be pardoned, if | look back with some degree 
of mournful attention on the character, the doings, 
and the fate, of such a man, 

To the complete edition of his poems just pub- 


lished by Tait, is prefixed an affecting sketch of 


his life. from which it appears, “ that Robert 
Nicoll Was born (the second son of nine ehildre 11) 
athe 7th January, 1814, in the farm-house of 
Little Tulliebeltane, in the parish of Auchtergaven 
in Perthshire, which lies nearly half way between 
Perth and Dunkeld ; that his father, Mr. Robert 
Nicoll, was, at that period, a farmer in comfortable 
circumstances: that his mother was Grace Fen- 
wick, one of the daughters of that venerable 
‘Elder John,’ of whom Nicoll speaks so affect- 
ingly in his poems; and that both families from 
Which he immediately sprung, had been long. sct 
tled in the same neighbourhood, counting a long 
pedigree of decent, honest, God-fearing people. 
When he was about. five years old, his father, 
who had become security to the amount of five or 
‘x hundred pounds for a connexion by mar- 
riage, failed, and became a day-labourer on the 
helds he had lately rented, Nicoll was thus, from 
the date of his earliest recollection, the son of a very 
poorman, Field labour was the daily lot of his 
father, and, at certain seasons, of his mother also ; 
and the children, as soon as they were considered 
ht for labour, were one by one set to work. Ro- 
bert was sent to the herding at seven years of age, 
and continued herding all summer, and attending 
chool all winter.” His rural employment (there 


Foolseap octavo, cloth 4 pp. 316. Edinburgh ° Tait, 


¢ 


have been thousands of herd boys, and one or two 
of them have heen poets) may have helped to de- 
Vvelope his Imaginative tendencies ; but it could 
not create his love of the beautiful, and did not 
make him, what he is and will ever be, a first-class 
* poet of the domestic affections, and an apostle of 
the moral and political regeneration of sO ety.” 
Perhaps some infusion of * gentle blood” is neces- 
sary to produce the poetical constitution : even 


+. 


Burns was descended from a race ‘of decent, God- 
fearing people,” poor, but not poorest, 

Always excepting that best of educations which 
the best of mothers cave him, Nicoll ity he truly 
* To further 
mV progress in life,” he writes to a friend, * I 
bound myself apprentice to Mrs. J. TH. Robertson, 
Wine-merchant and yrocer in Perth. When l 
came to Perth, | bought Cobhett’ s English Gran- 
mar, and by constant study soon made myself 
Inaster of it. 


said to have been his own instructor. 


A gentleman lent me his right to the 
Perth Library, and thus [ procured many books 
which i could not cet hie fore: Milton's Prose 
Works, Locke's Works, and, what [ prized more 
than all, a few of Bentham’s. Tam employed in 
working for my mistress from seven o'clock in the 
morning until nine at night, and IT must therefore 
write when others sleep.” Like most men of 
genius, Robert Nicoll was the son of his mother. 
From her probably he derived his constitutional 
peculiarities, and certainly all that was gieen him 
A Yankee mother, we 
are told, boasted of her two sons, * that if they 


worth ealling education. 


were locked ina barn, they would live by sWwip- 
ping jackets -n and in America, the de plu ultra 
of energetic worldliness is said to bea “Scotch 
Yankee 3” but Mrs. Nicoll bade her son * Speak 
the truth in love 2” and while she taught him, by 
precept and ¢ xaumple, the noblest self-re liance, she 
also taught him, in wrestling for the bread which 
perisheth, not to wrestle for it as if to die were only 
to forget what we have dreamed. And she hed in 
him a pupil worthy of her teaching. ‘ I have re- 
gistered a vow in heaven,” he writes to one of his 
correspondents, ** that I will be independent, though 
it be but on a crust and water.” “ You have dia- 
covered,” he writes to bis brother, “ that nothing 
can be accomplished without labour. But do you 
think, and engrave the prinetple on your heart / 
I am grown very industrious. [read in the 
morning While sluggards are snoring ; all day Lat- 
tend to my business; and in- the forenights | 
learn my grammar.” Writing of Coleridge, he 
says, “ Had he dared to be poor, how much leisure 
he would have had for giving shape and utterance 
to his immortal thoughts. Through fear of losing 
caste in the world, he lost his station in the world 
of mind, Oh, for an hour of John Milton, to teach 
such men to act and comprehend!” “ T look upon 


'the earth,’ he writes to his mother, “asa place 


where every man is set to struggle, and to work, 
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that he may be made humble and pure-hearted, 
and fit for that better land, to which earth is the 
gate. I think, mother, that to me has been given 
talent ; and if so, that talent was given to make it 
useful to man. I am determined never to bend to 
the storm that is coming, and never to look back 
on it after it has passed. Fear not for me, dear 
mother. I feel that, whether I be growing richer 


or not, Lam growing a wiser man, which is far bet- | 


ter.” What happiness might not the diffusion of 
such sentiments as these produce, “ if there were 
no Governments to make nations miserable !" “—no 
Acts of Parliament to make food dear and labour 
cheap, by preventing the industrious from obtain- 
ing employment !—no land-holding paupers to rob 
the employed of half their wages, and expect us to 
touch our hats, when they happen to give the 
parish a flannel dicky at Christmas! And why 
should such paupers be allowed to prevent the dif- 
fusion of such sentiments, if six hundred acres of 
land employed in trade at Sheffield can maintain, 
in decent comfort, one hundred and ten thousand 


inhabitants 7—if one hundred and ten thousand of | 


the best agricultural acres in the world would not 
do more than keep them alive /t—and if five hun- 
dred thousand such acres could not maintain them 
in equal comfort ?—Why should Jand-holding 
paupers, (orany paupers,) be allowed to destroy a 
productive power, which is as 500,000 to 6007 Can 
it be destroved without subverting the State’ If 
it cannot, the determination of its destrovers to be 
sclf-exterminated vermin, will but ill console their 
multitudinous victims. ‘ But to our tale.” 

In the autumn of the vear which terminated his 
apprenticeship, Nicoll went to Edinburgh in quest 
of employment ; but not finding it there, he opened 


acirculating library in Dundee. * ‘This vear, 1835, | 
became an important epoch in his life. He wrote | 
largely, and frequently for the liberal newspapers | 


of the town: he delivered political lectures : he 
made speeches; he wrote poems ; and—he pre- 
pared and published his volume of * Poems and 
Lyrics.’ 7 have already expressed what, per- 
haps, any thorough admirer of the wisdom of 
our ancestors would deem a most extravagant 


opinion of the merit of these poems; they will be | 


found, however, to deserve and sustain it. Cer- 
tainly, they are by no means perfect. Their prin- 
eipal fault is diffusion, or luxuriance of expression ; 
a fault of great promise in a young author, although 
the terseness of Burns may be said to go against 
that conelusion, Of him it has been said, that he 


Was often coarse, and never vulgar; but though | 
the nationality of Nicoll was real and intense, there | 


is something like affectation (and affectation is 
vulgarity) in his determination, that his readers 
should pronounce his sweet native Doric to the very 
letter. Of Burns that Dorie was the humble ser- 
vant—Nicoll made it his master. In reading Burns, 
we never wish the dialect away ; the poems he 


* Colonel Thompson, 

+ A hundred and ten thousand avricultural acres of land 
could do no more than barely keep the inhabitants of Shef- 
tield alive, unless human beings can be furnished with food, 


shelter, and clothing, in bread-taxed England, for less than 
2s. a-week ; and unless the net profit of land, fairly cropped, | 


is more than £5, 4s, a-vear per acre. 


wrote in it, are his best ; with Nicoll the case 
otherwise; his best productions are English—ay) 
noble English he writes. 
merit, but they bring him into immediate compe- 
tition with Burns in his strength—and the weake; 
He could not, like Bum. 

combine the humorous, the pathetic, and the gy. 
-blime; there is no humour in his pathos, no gy. 
blimity in his humour ; but witha mastery seldom 
equalled, he mingles tenderness with beauty,and pa- 
thetic sentiment with picturesque description. How 
full of picture and sentiment are these extracts -— 


must go to the wall. 


The memories 0° my father’s hame 
Are twined wi’ the stanes of the silver burn. 
On bonnie Orde braes. 


Laneness and Sweetness, hand in hand. 
Gang o’er the Orde braes. 





Our laigh cot-louse, | mind fu’ weel : 
On ae side mither spinning sate, 
Droning auld sonnets to her wheel— 
And purring by her side the cat. 
Anent was sair-toil’d father’s chair, 
Wha tauld us stories, sad and lane, 
( puir folk’s waes, until we wish’d 
Them a’ beside our cosh hearth stane. 


A witherd woodland twig would bring 
The tears into my eye : 

Laugh on! but there are souls of love 
In Jaddies herding kye. 





And when they sang the holy psalm 
Her voice was sweetest, dearest there— 
“Mang a’ that gaed to God aboon, 
Her’s was the purest, holiest prayer! 
I thought the light o° day was gane 
When she, ayont the kirkyard wa’, 
By yon burn brae gaed wandering hame— 
The bonnie lass o° Turrit Ha’! 


I like to pu’ the heather— 
We're a’ sae mirthfu’, where 

The sunshine creeps atour the erags, 
Like ravell’d golden hair. 





I wish the wandering e’enin wind 

Were whistlin’ round the brakens lone— 
That | might live another hour 

(Y love wi’ Mary Hamilton. 


The simmer e’enin’s settin® sun 
Into my dungeon throws 

Ae single ray—a holy flower 
That, ‘mid the darkness, grows : 

It tells me 0° a gowany glen 
Afar, where it hath been— 

A deep wild dell, amang the hills, 
A’ spread wi’ brakens green. 





The green leaves waving in the morning gale— 
The little birds that ‘mid their freshness sing— 

The wild wood-flowers, so tender-ey'd and pale— 
The wood-mouse sitting by the forest spring— 

The morning dew—the wild bee’s woodland hum, 

All woo my feet to Nature’s forest home. 

There I can muse, away from living men, 
Reclining peacefully on Nature’s breast— 

The woodbird sending up its God-ward strain, 
Nursing the spirit into holy rest ! 

Alone with God, within his forest fane, 

The soul can feel that all save Him is vain. 

Here I can learn—vri// learn—to love all things 
That he hath made—to pity and forgive 

All faults, all failings : 
Are open’d up, and all on earth who live 

To me grow nearer, dearer than before— 

My brother loving, I my God adore, 





Some of his sODYs hay. 


Ilere the heart’s deep springs 
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: toiled” man, (if it were still possible to live and 
And > honest in bread-taxed England,) might erste 
vi che despairing with hone, that such men 
pe- mak the warld better yet. 
ker pis country (imagining that cur masters will 
ns, educate the democracy, in time to enide the foree 
nil wtih they cannot control) Hatter himself into the 
su ielief that such are the sentiments of our working 
lom men venerally, or that Nicoll IS it fair sample of 
pa- his class, north or south of the Tweed. T can assure 

low all such persons, from extensive personal observa- 


— von. that the rising race of working men in this 
gantry are deplorably inferior in’ all) good quali- 


cu 
ies to the race which is) going down. 
«hoolmaster is abroad, what is he doing? 


Hunt could not have prevailed on the 


Peterloo to howl for a food-tax, and become 


most etticient tools and supporters of its 
No, The descendants of those men (1 s] 


f Lancashire, but of the nation) are eae 
even of them. Destitute and desperate, ; 
depraved, and worse than ignorant, they are ready 
ty do the work which our monopolists have pre- 


pared for their hands, and will not fail, 


ur which cometh, and will come,” to cast the 


horrors of the French revolution into 


shade. But before that hour come, certain imma- 
culates would do well to ask themselves, if they 
know a class of men in this country, who have 
tan example, to the destitute and desperate 


wt 


masses, Of spoliation and murder on a seale of gi- 
antic destructiveness unexampled in the annals 
They will 
not put this question to themselves, neither will 


of national folly, madness, and crime. 


they read Robert Nicoll’s 
BACCHANALIAN. 


They make their feasts, and fill their cups- 


They drink the rosy wine— 
They seek for pleasure in the bow! : 
Their search is not like mine. 
From misery | freedom seek— 
I crave relief trom pain ; 
From hunger, poverty, and cold 
il go get drunk again! 


The wind doth through my garments run 


I'm naked to the blast ; 

Two days have flutter’d o’er ny head 
Since Jast 1 broke my fast. 

But Pil go “re and straightway clad 
In purple I shall be ; 

And I shall feast at tables spread 
With rich men’s luxury! 

My wife is naked,—and she beg: 
Her bread from door to door ; 

She sleeps on clay each night beside 
Her hungry children four ! 

She drinks—I drink—for why? it drive 
All poverty away ; 

And starving babies grow again 
Like happy children gay! 

In broad-cloth clad, with belly full, 
A sermon you can preach ; 

But hunger, cold, and nakedness, 
Another song would teach. 

Im bad and vile—-what matters that 
To onteasts such as we! 


Bread is denied—come, wife, we'll drink 


Again, and happy be !’ 





Thoughts like these, from the son of a poor * sair- 


But let no friend of 
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Mary Howit said of Nicoll’s eyes, that they were 
the finest she had ever seen ; and the poor herd- 
boy must have possessed fine eyes for observation, 
or he could not have drawn to the very life his 
portraits of The Auld Gudeman, who duly sleepit 
the sermons at kirk and preachin—dJanct Dunbar, 
who, for the sake of the bairnies at school, would 
scold the Dominie’s sel’—Minister Tam, who, 
his youth, rode on the ram, and huntit the ewes ; 
hut after fighting, wi’ # masterful heart, up the brae, 
sported a wig, white with pouthr Mac- 
hean, who sate in the Minister's seat, and had ave 
acurtsy for the Jaird when he came to drink his 
can—The Dominie, 





vi his words o’ queer lang- 
nebhit speech—The Smith, who had lost fifty law- 
pleas, he was sae weel acquaint wi’ law—Fiddler 
Johnny, Who eared not a hair for any mortal body 
—The Provost, who was twenty-first cousin to a 
highland laird, and could lie like an apple-wife 
The Baihe, who keeps the causey-crown, and, at 
kirk. eles fearsome looks to the folks who fill the 
lofts—The Gudewife, of whose fytin’ and din there 
Was never an end—The Uneourted Maiden, who 
wished every Jassie married but hersel’— “lhe Auld 
Boeear Man, who could argue like a beuk—The 
Peaceful Hero, around whose hearth cheerful faces 
Were an unending prayer—and inany more equally 
cood, 

Before T resume the thread of Robert's narra- 
tive, } will try to convince all doubters that PE have 
not over-stated the merit of his poetry in the first 
paragraph of this article. Uf they will read, The 
Ha’ Bible—The Poor Man's Deathbed —1 am 
Bind—Arouse Thee, Soul—Wild Flowers—The 
Mother—The Village Chureh—God is Everywhere 
—The Nameless Rivulet-—The Dying Maiden- 
The Mossy Stane—-Life’s Pilgrimage—Stanzas on 
the Birth-day of Burns—Visions—I Dare not Scorn 
—The Questioner—We are Lowly—and there are 
others equally excellent—they will find that he “has 
written his heart,” in compositions which require ne 
apology on account of the age or circumstances of 
the author,—original poems, worthy of any poet. 

* Inthe spring of 1836, Nicoll gave up his shop in 
Dundee, where, shortly after his coming, he had 
formed an attachment toa very pretty and amiable 
This attach 
nent, and his extreme anxiety to relieve his mother 
from the small pecuniary involvements, (great to 
her,) amounting to about £20, which she had in- 
curred to enable him to establish his library, render- 
cd him exceedingly desirous to find the employment 
for which his friends conceived him at least as well 
qualified as many who filled similar situations ; 
and they were as happy as himself when, by the 
kind intervention of Mr. Tait, he procured ile 
situation of editor of the Leeds Times, with even 
the comparatively small salary of £100 a-vear. 
Ile made a short visit to his mother, and to his 
betrothed in Dundee, and set out for Leeds in hich 


eirl whoey entually became his wife. 


peace USsoc) lations,—the best of all anti-slavery association 

would be an association for the establishment and eousersat 

of tree-trade relations evervwhere. Is it not high time for 
the Society of Friends to think of this, and act on their con 


| vietions, like their friend, Joseph Sturge’ Yes; tor fres 


trade is Peace “Relig 1oOn Chri manaety Le oe Joey 
hers a would that thev should do unt 
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spirits. So perfectly was he adapted to the wants 
of the crisis, and with so much enthusiasm and 
energy did he devote himself to his harassing and 
multifarious duties, that in a few weeks after his 
arrival in Leeds, the circulation of the Times be- 
gan to rise, and continued to increase with unpre- 
cedented rapidity. Towards the middle of Decem- 
her, 1836, he stole a few days from his incessant 
toils, and came down to Dundee to be married. 
His father and mother met him there ; and with- 
out loss of time he returned to Leeds with his 
bride. His home there was, in all respects, as 
happy as any one in which young and pure affec- 
tions ever found a sanctuary. His wife had an 
unbounded admiration for the talents of her hus- 
band ; and in his brief career |) Or Nicoll tasted 
largely of the higher enjoyments of life—‘ of all 
the pleasures of the heart, the lover and the friend.’ 
During the spring of 1837, in letters to a friend, 
he frequently alludes to the happiness of liis humble 
home. Between it and his ofhce-duties, between 
polities and poetry, his time was divided and very 
fully occupied, The circulation of the Times Was 
increasing at the rate of 200 a-week ; and his 
heart was in every word he wrote in it. From 
the period that he went to Leeds, until the hour 
that he left it, he lived in a constant fever of ex- 
citement, The Leeds Times in a paper of large 
ize; and in reporting, condensing news, writing 
a great deal for every number, and maintaining a 
wide correspondence, he had no assistant. Yet in 
the spring of 1837, to increase his income, he was 
induced to write the leading article for a paper just 
@¢hen started in Shetheld. This Was dreadful over- 
tasking.” But in bread-taxed Britain, “the la- 
bour of the poor is his life ” and where law makes 
poverty, poverty is crime. Need we wonder that 
his health gave way?) * The finishing blow was 
given to it by the general election In the summer 
of the same vear, when the town of Leeds was 
contested by Sir William Molesworth in opposition 
to Sir John Beckett. Into this contest Nicoll 
naturally threw himself with his whole soul, His 
wife afterwards said, that had Sir William failed, 
Robert would have died on the instant. Ile was 
destined to live on for a few more suffering months, 
and then die at the age of twenty-three, earried off 
hy a disease which, under other circumstances 
night have been overcome, but which many causes 
now contributed te develope. Hle returned to 
Scotland, to be cured, as he fondly hope I. 7 hy i 
breath of his native air 2” and closed his brief but 
noble career at the house of his friend Mr. Johln- 
me, at Laverock Bank, near Edinburgh. By 
that gentleman, by Mr. Tait, Sir William Moles- 
worth, and others, he was treated to the last with 
a kindness honourable to Scotland and human 
nature. Amone the last words he wrote were 
these :— 

Death is upon me, yet IT fear not now : 

Open my chamber window—let me look 
Upon the silent vales, the sunny glow 
That tills each alley, close, and copse wood nook. 

But why was this man killed by Act of Parlia- 
ment / Alas, the law-made competition of which 
he Was a victim, ts destroying millions of human 


beings who are neither poets nor men of - 
yet every one of them an immortal sou]! 
fearing people (I do not mean religious 
should think of this; and while there is t 
save the nation from anarchy, (perhaps there ; 
yet time,) act resolutely on their convictions. p.. 
if all injustice is simply a violation of the ] 
free exchange, taking something from some 
Without returning an equivalent ; and if murder jt. 
self is only the Worst of all injustice, because it bide 
that for which no equivalent can be returned 3 
then are monopolists the worst of all murdereps 
and our food-monopolists the worst of their his 
for they destroy their multitudinous victigs te 
slow torture, and in co/d blood. . 

I cannot resist the temptation te quote 
poor Robert's last compositions, written in pencil 
and, of course, unfinished ; for it is, as his edits 
ich in descriptive beauty, that it 
all but rivals some of his Scottish moorland | 


A WOODLAND WALK. 


Tun blackbird’s song is bursting from the brake, 
And morning breezes bear it far away ; 
The early sunbeam from its breast doth shake 
The floating veil of dewy mist so grav ; 
The dun deer wanders, like a frighten ‘d fay, 
Through dingles deep and wild, where linnets sing : 
Ah! who would slumber, who along enn stray, | 
Where mighty oaks their branches o’er him fling, 
To which the diamond dew, in pearlings bright, doth 


How beautiful! the green corn-fields are waving, 
The clouds of dawn are floating on the sky; _ 

The tearful hare its hidden couch is leaving, 
And, sporting, to the clover-field doth hie : 
Beneath the morning sun the waters He, 

Like treasur’d sunbeams in a woody nook ! 
(;op’s earth is glorious 

Who love it all! 


ind how bless’d am I 
On what I love I look, 
And joy runs through my heart, like yon calm, tinkling 


The cottage-hearths are cold, the peasant sleeps, 
But all the mighty woodlands are awake ; 
Within its hermitage the primrose sleeps, 
And with the dew the beech-tree’s branches shake. 
As through the wood my devious path I take; 
The velvet grass a fairy carpet seems, 
On which, through leafy curtains, light doth break, 
Now bright and strong, and now in fitful gleams, 
As “mid realities come fancy’s fairest dreams. 


Now stooping ‘neath the branches wet with dew— 
Now o'er the open forest-glades I go 
Now listening tothe cushat’s wailing coo 
Now starting from its lair the bounding roe ; 
And now | hear the breezes, to and fro, 
Making among the leaves a pleasant din; 
Or find myself where silent streamlets flow, 
Like hermits, wandering these wild-woods within— 
While hoarand aged trees bend o’er each little linn. 


in refer 
will be 


t of the forest I have left, 

like beauty, in a branehy bower ; 

:—Crumbling all, and cleft, 
There stands the ruin’d Abbey's lonely tower, 
To speak of vanish’d pomp, exhausted power— 

To hear these winds among the leaflets blow 
With the same tone as in its proudest hour 

flowers within the forest grow, 

A+ when the fallen reigned—a thousand years ago! 


» woodland opens 


0, ve God-fearers, who punish murder %} 
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ROBERT NICOLL 


Decaying, roofless walls ! and is this all 
That Desolation’s blighting hand hath left 
of tower, and pinnacle, and gilded hall? 
The everlasting rocks by time are cleft— 
Within each crevice spiders weave their weft ; 
The wandering gipsy comes to hide him here, 
When he from plunder’d housewife’s stores has reft 
The needful elements of gipsy cheer: 
For ghost of Abbot old the gipsy doth not fear. 


Vhere are the glancing eves that here have beam’‘d ? 
Where are the hearts which whilom here have beat ! 

Where are the shaven monks, so grim who seem‘d ? 
Where are the sitters in the Abbot’s seat? 
Where are the ceaseless and unnoted feet, 

That wore a pavement-path with kneeling prayers ? 
Where is the coffin—where the winding-sheet— 

And monuments which nobles had for theirs, 

When death drew nigh, and closed life’s long account of 

cares ! 

The ivy clings around the rnined walls 
Of cell, and chapel, and refectory ; 

An oak-tree’s shadow, cloud-like, ever falls 
Upon the spot where stood the altar high: 
The chambers all are open to the sky ; 

A goat is feeding where the praying knelt ; 
The daisy rears its ever open eye 

Where the proud Abbot in his grandeur dwelt: 

These signs of time and change the hardest heart might 

melt. 


Js this a cell ?—Offended Gop to serve 
By the heart’s crucifixion, here have tried 
Self-immolated men, who would not swerve, 
But in the impious work serene have died: 
A glory on the lowly wall doth bide ; 
For though the hypocrite hath shuffled here, 
Here, too, from earnest lips did often glide 
The words of men mistaken, but sincere, 
Who, with pure spirits, tried to fight man’s battle here. 


The buttercups are lifting up their heads 
Upon the floor of the confessional, 
Where came the worshipper, with counted beads, 
Upon his knees in penitence to fall— 
Where came the great to listen unto all, 
And scoff or pray, as good or ill was he. 
Could words come forth of that time-stricken wall, 
Some wondrous tales retold again would be: 
The maiden’s simple love—the feat of villany. 


This is the chapel where the matin hymn 
Was chanted duly for a thousand years, 
Till faith grew cold and doubtful—truth grew dim— 
Till earnest hope was wither’d up by sneers. 
Within it now no glorious thing appears : 
But as the dewy wind blows sweetly by, 
Upon the thoughtful list’ner’s joyful ears 
Doth come a sweet and holy symphony, 
And Nature’s choristers are chanting masses high ! 
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Grow up, sweet daisies, on the silent floor ; 
Fall down, dark ivy, over every wall; 
Oak, send thy branches out at every door ; 
Goat, from its chambers to thy mate do call. 
Power reign’d in might, and never fear’d a fall. 

And where is it! And what is here to-day! 
Truth triumphs over mitre, crown, and all ; 

Mind rent its iron fetters all away. 

The tyrants, proud and high—where, at this hour, are 
they ! 

Old walls and turrets, moulder silently, 

Till nota trace of all your state remain !— 

The throstle’s song, from yonder spreading tree, 
Doth call me to the woodlands once again; 
Louder doth rise the blackbird’s passing strain, 

And gladness from its sacred heart doth flow, 

Till musie falls, like summer's softest rain, 

Cn all that lives and suffers here below, 

Making a flower npon the lonest pathway crow! 





| The sunis higher in the morning sky 
His beams embrace the mossy-trumkéd tree 
Yoneer the squirrel, on the elm so high, 
Prisketh abort in the cool morning breeze 
Down peeps his diamond eye—amazed, he sees 
A stranger in his solitary home; 
And now he hides behind the oaken trees 
And now he forth upon a branch doth come, 
To crack his beechen-nuts, and watch me as I roam. 


The hawthorn hangs its clusters round mie now, 
Through which the sky peeps sweetly, sweetly in: 
rough which the sky peeps sweetly, sweetly 11; 
Through the green glades doth come the eattle’s low 
g g x 
From the rich pastures of the meadow green. 
L.vok up !—aloft, the twittering birds are seen 
Upon the branches, their wild matins singing : 
Look down! the grass is soft and thick, | ween ; 
And flowers around each old tree-root are springing, 
} | 
Wood fancies, wild and sweet, to the lone wanderer 
bringing. 
And here are rich blaebernes, black and wild, 
Beneath the beech-tree’s thickest branches growing; 
This makes me once again a wayward child, 
g \ 
A pilgrimage into the woodland going 
The haunt of squirrel and of wood-mouse knowing, 
And plucking black blaeberries all the day, 
Till eastward mountain-shadows night was throw- 
ing, 
4 4 ° 7 , , 
And sending me upon iy homeward way, 
Fill’d, both in soul and sense, with the old forest gray. 





] must away, for I have loiter’d long 
Amid the wood, and by the ruins old : 
] must away, for far the sky along 
The sun doth pour his beams of brightest gold. 
Farewell, sweet glades, wild dingles, grassy wold 
Syuirrel and blackbird, linnet and throstle, too— 
Farewell, ye woodland streamlets, pure and cold 
Sweet cooing cushat—-primrose wet with dew 
| To Woodland thoughts and things a sweet, ashort adieu! 


THE MODERN CRUSADER. 


At the public meeting held in the Town Hall, Calcutta, to 


address Lord Auckland on leaving India, Bishop Wilson said, 


in reference to the late disasters in Affghanistan and the preparations made to repair them, “ the triumph of the Affghans 


will be short ; the spring will come, the snows will melt, the pass will be ascended, and — 


Ox India’s shore, armed cap-a-pie, 

(What marvels time doth dish up !) 

Of deeds of blood, right valorously, 
Discoursed a burly Bishop. 

Or sword or shield he could not wield,—- 

_ He ne’er was taught, ‘ad rat ’em! 

But martial skill, made up in will, 
Cried, “ Let us but get at ’em!” 


“ Those scoundrel hordes, Affghans and Koords, 
Have tarnished Britain’s glory ; 
Yet, please the Lord, they'll soon afford 
Theme for triumphant story. 
NO. CIV.— VOL, IX. 


—let us but get at them !** 


** Author of peace!’ our efforts aid. 
* Lover of concord !” fat ‘em 

Like sheep for slaughter by our blade, 
© let us but get at ‘em! 


* Dogs circumcised profanely dared 
Resist thine own anointed, 

Who merely plann’d the goodly land 

To take, by heaven appointed. 

Dogs dared defend hearth, altar, friend, 

lun Bolan’s pass too, sate ‘em, 


* Collect. 
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And dealt hard knocks, behind the rocks, 
On us—O to get at ’em! 
“ Hear, Lord of Hosts! our Litany,— 
*From ‘sudden death’ and ‘ battle’ 
Save us, but pour thy reddest wrath 
On Acbar’s Moslem cattle! 
Dark unbelievers, let ’em die 
Who Infidelly gat ‘em, 
In arms to fight for native right,— 
O help us to get at “em! 
“ My friends! I see that chartistry, 
And Erin’s thin potations, 
Are link’d in league with Russ intrigue 
Against the Queen of nations. 
That Jonathan and wild Affghan 
‘Gainst Church and State have set “em: 
Please heaven, the rod at home, abroad, 
They'll taste, if we get at em! 
“Up, Britons, up! smite ‘ hip and thigh,’ 
Spare none in fight or flying ; 
‘Vengeance !’ our dead, like ‘ seraphim, 
Continually’ are crying. 


* Litany. 


Cabool bombard, the gates petard, 
Leave not one living atom, 

And be your song, or right or wrong, 
*O let us but get at ’em!’” 


The wide hall rang with plausive clang 
From each war-smit observer, 

That Peace’s vest, on Prelate’s breast, 
Should hide such martial fervour. 

A few, more cool, inquired what school, 
What tiger who begat him, 

Had taught the frere, the parlous pray’r, 
“O let us but get at “em!” 


One twitch’d my ear, “ Hist, comrade, hear, 
Tis no new creed he teaches, 
The curate lean, and portly dean, 
The self-same doctrine preaches ; 
The pulses all of cleric life 
| For ‘ lands of promise’ beat ’em, 
The earliest, oftenest, heartiest prayer 
Is,* Let us but get at °em?!’” 


A. B. T. C.D, 





THE OLD OAK-TREE. 


Tae season of delight is come! ’tis Sprine’s luxuriant 
reign ! 
She moves in loveliness and grace,—the Wood-nymphs 


in her train. 
Mellow’d by distance, hark ! how sweet the wild-bird’s 


tuneful throat. 
Borne on the breeze, from tree and grove the strains of 


music float ! 


Nature looks glad at her approach, smiles forth from | 


each retreat, 

And spreads the first-fruits of the year in beauty at her 
feet ! 

And yonder still the old Oak-tree, our hamlet’s pride is 
seen 

Standing in all its noble age upon our village-green, 


As fresh as when in childhood’s hours beneath its spread- | 


ing shade 

With the glee and buoyancy of life in merry sport we 
play d, 

Nor deem’d that aught of chance or change should ever 
come to shed 

Gloom o’er those happy, happy days, alas! too quickly 
fled. 


'°’Mid the dark tufted boughs that wide their sombrs 
shadows fling, 
The raven there hath built her nest, and plumed her 
| glossy wing. 
There oft at Even’s pensive hour upoy the well-worn seat 
Rude fixed around its mossy trunk old friends familiar 
meet, 
| And love to speak of bygone days and hearts whose 
kindred glow 
| Had power to hallow every joy, and sweeten every woe! 


village church, 
And the tall linden-trees that grow around its sacred 
porch, 
| L love its time-worn dial too, oft lingering pause and 
weep 
Beside the grave-stones o’er the spot where friends 
departed sleep. 
Yes, these, through years of hope and grief, have been 
endeared to me, 
And those of mine, yet, most of all, I love the O1p 
Oak-TREE ! 


| 
I love each straw-thatched dwelling there, I love the 
| 





LITERARY 


The Biographical Dictionary of the Society for 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. Volume I. 
Octavo, cloth, Pp. 440, double columns. Long- 
man, Brown, Green, & Longmans. 

Any approximation to a tolerably accurate and com- 
plete Biographical Dictionary is highly desirable, as there 
iso such work. The design ought to be taken up by 
the State, and could not be properly completed for a 
xenepation ; asitis next to impossible that either pri- 
vate speculators, or any one literary man could effec- 
tually aceomplish so difficult and comprehensive a work. 
Next to the funds and power of Government taking up 
the Work as a national or a European concern, is its 
being projected by a body of enlightened and influential 
individuals, who may fairly be assumed capable of seeing 


REGISTER. 


mitof, and who are sure of receiving that degree of pub- 
lic confidence and support in carrying it through, 
which no ordinary publisher could reckon upon. The 
work is, therefore, exactly one which falls within the 
province of the Society for the Diffusion of Usef! 
Knowledge; which is more than we could affirm of 
some books brought out under its auspices. We 
are pleased to find that the preface does not proms 
tuo much; though the plan, so far as it is detailed, 
appears good ; and the volume published a fair, though 
not a faultless specimen of what the work will be. 
There will be some danger of it becoming too volum 
nous ; and also that the memoirs of merely learned mes 
may trench upon space better devoted to great mea: 
men of science and of practical usefulness. In gene™ 
the initials of the writer are appended to each bir 


the undertaking a» well executed as circumstances ad- | graphy, no matter how brief it may be ; and this 13 cob 
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mendable, as involving a proper degree of individual 
responsibility. It is probable, that if the work is to con- 
tinue as comprehensive in names as the first volume, 
much less can be told of some of the great obscure than 
we find in it. There are, for example, fifty Aarons, 
chiefly Rabbies and Jewish writers ; and more than 


three times that number of Abrahams, besides the Father | 


of the Faithful. If all the Christian Johns and Jameses 
who have written, shall be equally distinguished, the 
Dictionary will become a formidable affair; though it is 
erring on the right side, to make a book of reference as 
fall as possible. But this is more than a mere book of 
reference : some of the more important lives are toler- 
ably comprehensive, as well as ably written. We would 
specify, among others, the articles Abelard, Abercromhy, 
Echines, A’schylus, Adams—Samuel, and many others. 
As this is a work in which, from its importance, a na- 
tional interest must be felt, we trust to seeing it prosper 
from national encouragement. 


Memoirs of Sir Robert Peel. By the author of 
“The Life of the Duke of Wellington.” 2 vols. 
post 8vo, cloth. London: T. C. Newby, and 

T. & W. Boone. 


This work is confined to the publie career of the Pre- 
mier, of whom it is abundantly laudatory; the author 
apparently forgetting that Sir Robert Peel's character 
asa statesman must be determined by the results of a 
policy upon which no one can yet decide, though impar- 
tial opinion is hostile to the course which he is at present 
pursuing. The book opens with an account of the Peel 
family, the origin of which is highly respectable; honour- 
able, indeed, in the truest sense, from the industry and 
integrity of all among his ancestors of whom anything is 
known. The Peels are very probably an old, stanch Saxon 
family, though they had no known grandfathers. — Sir 
Robert’s father, whose public career is well known, 
was a shrewd and enterprising man; and one of the unmi- 
tigated commercial and manufacturing Pitt Tories of the 
close of the last century and the beginning of the present. 
He was born at Peel’s Cross, near Blackburn, and 
was the son of “a small farmer and manufacturer,” 
When all manufacturers were comparatively small. The 
first haronet is said to have had an early presentiment 
that he was to become a great ora rich man, and to found 
family; but his most sanguine youthful expectations 
must have been far distanced by the reality. About the 
beginning of the century, he had 15,000 persons in his 
employment, many of whom were pauper children. He 
did something to mitigate the evils to which these poor 
friendless creatures were exposed in the factories. The 
accumulated fortune of Sir Robert Peel was enormous 


his own and a nation’s fate. During his Irish adminis- 
tration, new lights began to dawn feebly upon him ; the 
consequence, probably, of his bitter experience of the 
Orange or Ascendency party, with and for whom he then 
acted, and whose idol he was so long as he was contented 
to be their tool and their slave. This Memoir of Sir 
Robert Peel is properly a political history of his times 
since the period that he entered on public life; beginning 
with his Irish Government, and closing with his able 
speech on introducing the Jncome-Tax. The work is 
somwhat diffuse, and the hero is often lost sight of alto- 
gether. Of Sir Robert’s private life not a sentence oc- 
curs, save that he married an amiable woman, and is 
the father of a large family. 

Recollections of the Life of the Rer. A. | a Neott, 
D.D., Lord Nelson’s Chaplain. 12mo, cloth, pp. 
302. Saunders & Otley. 

This biography is compiled by the daughter and son- 
in-law of Dr. Seott. It may therefore be kind and par- 
tial, but it is not exaggerated. The Lounger, we think 
it is, who, frequently meeting the minister of the parish 
at dinner at the mansion of his friend Colonel Caustic, 
accounts for the reverend person being more of a geutle- 
man in his manners than country-clergymen are some- 
times found, from the circumstance of his having been 
the chaplain of the Colonel's regiment, before obtaining 
Dr. Scott, in like manner, as the friend of 
Nelson, was brought into contact with a more varied and 


the living. 


higher society than is usual with men of similar vocation. 
In the West Indies, in Spain, Italy, at Naples, Sardinia, 
and wherever his patron went, the chaplain was present; 
and he seems to have been at times employed in conti- 
dential matters, while acting as private secretary as well 
as chaplain, which are not usually reckoned among the 
becoming duties of a clergyman. He was present at 
the battle of Trafalgar, and brought the corpse of his 
illustrious friend to England, where, for a time, he seems 
to have been himself a kind of lion, and much in society. 
Considering his claims as the secretary and friend of 
Nelson, he was not very liberally treated, either by 
those possessed of Church patronage, or by the brother 
of the Earl, who, in the biography, appears in the 
light of a sordid and ungracious person, totally unmind- 
ful of the dying wishes of the hero, to whom he and his 
family owed every thing. Dr. Scott married at an ad- 
vanced age. He enjoyed a serene old age, after a 
troubled youth and middle life, and seems to have been 
much beloved by his family and his neighbours, for the 


_ kindness of his heart and the amenity of his manners. 


his personal property being nearly a million. To his | 
eldest son, the present Sir Robert, he left landed pro- | 


perty to the value of £9000 a-year, and above half a 
million of money. The early career of the subject of 
the Memoirs is sufficiently well known. He was edu- 
cated at Harrow, from whence he went to Oxford ; and 
at twenty-one he took his seat in Parliament for the city 
of Cashel, as a hopeful young supporter of the Tory 


party. He was appointed Chief-Secretary for Ireland | 


when, on the death of Mr. Perceval, Lord Liverpool! be- 
fame the head of the Government. Of Peel's Irish ad- 


the better pleased. It is enough that our Prime Minister 
's said to be a man moulded by circumstances, and one 
unable to contend with or overmaster them, and to form 


Peas _ of the reader. 
ministration the less that is now said, he may probably be | 


The Songs of Charles Dihdin, Chronologically Ar- 
ranged ; with Notes, Historical, B ogra phical,and 
Critical, and the Music of the best and most popu- 
lar of the Melodies, with Pianofort accompant- 

Part IX. 

This work has been interrupted and delayed by an 
accidental fire ; it is now, however, completed by this 
ninth Part,—in which appears a Memoir of Dibdin, 
written by Mr. George Hogarth. The Memoir is brief ; 
and does not tend to exalt the character of Dibdin, nor 
in any way to ecom..end him to the esteem or affections 


ments, 


It is, in short, not written in an indul- 
gent spirit, but in what is perhaps better in the long-run 
—with severe truth. Dibdin, though a man of great and 
sterling genius, whether we regard him as 4 musician, 
or asa copious and fertile drauwatic and lyric writer, was 
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lamentably deficient in many of those qualities which | works which ouglit to find a place in every popnjg 
gain a man the affection of his friends, and entitle him | private library. It is got up in the best manner, both as 
to the esteem of the world. He affords another proof | regards internal qualities and external appearance, 

of the moral contamination to which, at least in the past | The Non-Conformist's Sketch-Book ; a Series of 
generation, composers for the stage, and persons brought Views of a State Church, and its Attendaut Enit 
into close intercourse with its votaries, were exposed. 4. 
But independently of the temptations and seductions of 
the theatre, the early life of Dibdin was not favourable 
to the formation of good principles, or prudent habits. 


ras ym at a very earl riod of life entirely 
a i - , System,” or rather they repudiate the “ Unholy alliance” 


upon his own resources, without any one to care for or , 
. | system, upon broad and indefeasible grounds. | 
control a neglected lad of strong passions,and conscious of , “- » SP groun All the 


great powers. He was among the youngest of eighteen | “*8)° may not be exactly to the point ~ hand, but all 
children, and intended for the Church. When at Win- | 37° pithy and apt. The — does not spare lukewarm 
chester College, his passion for music broke out, and he and trimming dissenters, nas drowsy Voluntaryism,” and 
abandoned his studies, and took to music as a profession. for that we give him praise. 
A profitless and disheartening one it long proved to him. | The Two Dangerous Diseases of England, Consump- 
But his mind was based on that strong principle which | tion and Apoplery, their nature, causes, and cuve, 
makes genius cling to its darling pursuit in the face of | By Rowland East, Surgeon, &c.  12mo, cloth 
every obstacle, and he ultimately, though not until after re ; ’ 
long and hard battle, triumphed. Yet was not his pp. 129. London: John Lee. 
a long ’ P 
course of life, when the tide turned, either happy or re- This appears to us a sensible, judicious, and well- 
putable, though the elements of the virtues and kindly | Written treatise ; and indeed of late years all medical 
affections must have been richly mingled with his original | Publications are improved in character. Rising above 
character. His were the days in which open licentiousness | pedantry and mystery, they more and more approximate 
was not regarded as any blemish in the character of a man , to the plain, practical, and rational. The characteristic 
connected with the theatre,and whenacertain off-handed- | feature of the book is the reliance placed upon the in- 
ness, and reckless generosity, were held to redeem every _haler in the cure of consumption, or for arresting the 
vice. According to this short memoir, Dibdin not only | Presress of the disease, and in the prevention of apoplexy 
deserted his wife for a mistress,—a chorus-singer of ‘trict temperance, or abstemiousness, and the quietude 
Covent Garden,—but “left her in great privation 3’ Of the passions. Mr. Rowland East thinks that young 
and the mistress he in turn abandoned for another, | ladies in this country are in more danger of dying from 
whom, upon the death of his wife, he married. His | tight-lacing, thin shoes, and want of flannel, than even 
children by his first mistress are those who, by their from broken hearts and unrequited love; and he counse!s 


talents, have done the most honour to his memory ; yet | _ them accordingly. 
to him they owed nothing, save existence. He neglected | The Botanical Looker-Out among the Wild Flowers 
“* sons, sewing =. offe qe it is att | n| of the Fields, Woods, and Mountains of England 
PY ASS ' Slit f OV yg y 2 > a . > . my 
they assume Ms name DVING ane ponyeng sneer mot 1€ r, | and Wales, Xe. Se. By Edwin Lees, F.LS. 
they neither cared nor pretended to care for their un-; — ,,.,, ¢ 
Pilt & Bogue. 


fatherly father. Another feature of Dibdin’s character 
was continual squabbles with actors, managers, and musi- | This is a popular work for the stroller in the fields, 


cal publishers, all of whom he alleged cheated him and | Woods, and mountains, and also for the amateur Bota- 
enriched themselves at his expense. Yet when his income , Bist. It is enriched by apt poetical quotation, local de- 
became large, he was constantly needy, and, as at every | S¢Tiption, and antiquarian and literary allusion. It is 
period of his life, involved in pecuniary difficulties, and | Systematized by being divided into Months; the Wild 
the consequent meannesses into which they so often plunge | Flowers of each month forming a chapter. It is, in 
a man who is neither sustained by principle nor pride. short, one of a class of books which, if but tolerably 
When his income became very large, he was not much | Well executed, cannot fail to please, bringing, as it does, 
nearer independence than when striving for daily bread, | “science, poetry, and adventure” to the investigation 
and compelled to let sordid publishers take advantage Of what are so charming in themselves, “ our Wild 
of his necessities. The sketch of his life detracts so Flowers.” A good many pieces of original floral verse 
much from the enjoyment which arises from his nume- | 2T¢ interspersed with the text, though we cannot say 
rous and beautiful compositions, whether musical or | that the poetry excels the prose. 

lyrical, that one could almost wish it away. But how- Geography Generalized ; or an Introduction to the 
ever erring, and unhappy his life may have been, his | Study of Geography. By Robert Sullivan, Esq. 


compositions are, many of them, as faultless as they are Pode tac. . . eo 
found fascinating to persons of all ages, and of every | A.M., Trinity College, Dublin. Dublin: Curt) 


gradation of rank, as much from their genuine English & Co. 
humour and tenderness, and naturalness of sentiment,as This elementary treatise appears to be compiled with 
from the exceeding beauty of the melodies to which | care, and ability. 


they are set. Dibdin was the author of above a hundred | An Outline of the Genet Regulations ond Methods 


operatic and other pieces, and he also composed the music | 
for several pieces that were written by other persons. of Teaching in the Male National Model anene 


These Essays or Sketches originally appeared in the 
Non-Conjormist, an able and earnest liberal week; iy 
newspaper. They must consequently be already known 
to many of our readers. They advocate the “ Voluntary 








His sea-songs alone will keep his memory alive. Of them | By Professor Sullivan. Dublin: Folds. 

it is hard to say whether the poetry or the music be the We point out this work to teachers in general, though 
finer. The present edition we consider one of the most | it may be found the most useful to those who train by 
important late accessions to the number of those native | the system adopted in the Model Schools. 
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The Domestic Dictionary. By Gibbons Merle, and 
John Reitch, M.D. Octavo, cloth, pp. 424. 


London: Strange. 

This book gives recipes for everything ; toothache and 
trifles, typhus and turnips, in their varieties, cultivation, 
and mode of cooking. Perhaps it does all this as well as 
any book can do which attempts too much, and in which 
the authors are much oftener guided by precedent than 

rsonal knowledge or experience. This observation does 
not apply to the medical receipts, which occupy a large 
portion of the whole work, and appear useful. 


Odes and Sonnets, with other Poems, Scotch as well 
as English. By the Rev. C. Lessingham Smith, 


M.A., Rector of Little Canfield, Essex. Deigh- | 


ton, Cambridge. 


one Which consequently contains things adapted to every 
taste, and which must give pleasure to everybody. It 
boasts of nothing very great or enduring, but of many 
things that are highly pleasing, and some that are charm- 
jng : as for example,— 
MY MOTHER'S SENTIMENTS. 
A LITTLE stream that’s never dry, 
When summer suns are glowing ; 
That, when the wintry storm sweeps by, 
Is never overflowing : 
Such is the wealth that I implore, 
And God has given me such and more. 


Daughters more excellent than fair ; 
A son not great but good ; 

Servants with whom I’ve learned to bear, 
Whatever be their mood : 

In peace with these, in love with those, 

[calmly live and have no foes. 

A house for comfort, not too small, 
Not large enough for pride ; 

A garden, and a garden-wall, 
A little iake beside ; 

In these | find so sweet a home, 

That not a wish have I to roam. 

A little land to graze my cow, 
Whose milk supplies my table ; 

A warm sty for my good old sow ; 
And for my nags a stable : 

All have their space for food and play, 

And all are glad, both I, and they. 

I feed the poor man in his cot, 
The beggar at my gate ; 

And, thankful for my quiet lot, 
I envy not the great : 

But rather praise my God on high, 

Happy to live, prepared to die. 

This matronly philosophy is quite beautiful. The 
Scotch poems are great curiosities in their way ; as 
we should imagine it not much more difficult for a 
modern Englishman to write verses in Norwegian or 
German, than in broad Scotch. Some of the Scotch 
poems are, moreover, very sweet and pretty. The nation- 
al sentiment is caught, as well as the trick of the lan- 
guage. For example, this song of 

BONNIE ANN, 
] doutna whiles but I could wale 
A lass wi’ mair o’ gowd and lan’ ; 
But no a lass in a’ the vale 
I lo’e so weel as bonnie Ann ! 
Her een sae sparklin’ and sae blue, 
Aye speak o’ mirth and luve to me ; 
An’ then her sweet wee rosy mou’ 
Just for ae kiss what wad I gie ! 
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Her daddie’s aye a preachin’ o’t 
That she’s ower young as yet, ye ken; 
But gudeness guide us! that’s a faut 
That ilka day an” hour maun men’. 


She’s seen the flowers o’ saxteen springs, 
Hersel’ the sweetest flower ava’! 
An’ a’ thing on her guidin’ hings 
In barn and byre, in house and ha’. 
0’ saxty nowt she’s aye the rule ; 
0’ sheep and kye two hunder fu’, 
Then whar, I’se like to ken, the fules 
Wad threep she’s no a woman nou’! 


But I maun bide, as weel ’s I may, 
To please her daddie, honest man ! 
Though sair I lang for that blythe day 
When I’m to wed my bonnie Ann. 


Lectures to Younc Men. Delivered at the request 


A volume this, consisting of short poems on every | of the Edinburgh Young Men's Society. Edinburgh: 


_Dalrymple.—These Lec s, twelve in number, were 
theme, and composed in every cheerful and happy mood; | ympl These Lectures, twelve in ry 


delivered by clergymen invited from different parts of 


the country. The subjects are widely different in many 
respects. The majority of the discourses are apf and 
able ; and all have the merit of brevity. 

Popucar Cycitopepia or Natura Science. Botany. 
Wright, Alty, Baynall : Aldine Chambers.—The object 
of this volume of the series is to communicate a popular, 
but at the same time, a scientific view of the chief tribes 
of the Flowering Plants. Thesystemof Dr. Lindley’s 
* Ladies’ Botany” is adopted, as that best suited to the 
anonymous author's purpose. 

Tue Picrortan Catecuism of Botany. By Anne 
Pratt, author of “ The Flowers and their Associations,” 
“The Field, the Garden, and the Woodland.” Suttaby 
& Co.—This is a neat Lilliputian quarto, bound in cloth, 


| and with gilt leaves, and altogether a handsome little 


book; and we doubt not a good one, too, for its purpose. 


| The illustrations, which give it the name—pictorial, are 
/ exceedingly well engraved. 


Report on the Present State of the New Opserva- 
rory of GLascow. By Professor Nichol. 

I. Kraver’s German Manvat for Seir-Turtton. 
Two volumes, 12mo, cloth. Third edition ; entirely re- 
vised and improved. London: Rolandi, Foreign Book- 
seller.— We have had occasion to speak with approbation 
of this hand-book of the German language before now. 


It is not less deserving of praise after the pains bestowed 


upon improving it. 

II]. Kraver’s Procressive Exercises in Writina 
German. Two volumes,cloth. Second edition.—These 
two volumes are bound in one for the convenience of 


' students. 


Iii. Kiaver’s Key to German Exercises. 
SERIAL WORKS. 


Branpe’s Dictionary or Scrence, Lirerature, anp 
Art. Part XII. Longmans.—This valuable work is 
now completed. For accurate information upon a vast 


| Variety of subjects, brought up to the present day and 


hour, (in matters of progressive science and discovery,) 
and carefully digested, this work is, in its peculiar depart- 
ment, unequalled. As a compendious book of reference 
upon all subjects, it will long retain its value. 

ENGLAND IN THE NINETEENTH Century. Nortuern 


~Divistox. Part VIL: Laxcasnie—Among other 


curious traditionary matter, the new Part of this elegant 
work contains a history of the Peel family, and a pretty 
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wood-engraving of the cottage or small farm-house in 
which the first Sir Robert was born; the euphonious 
name of Peel Cross, his alleged birth-place, being, how- 
ever, vulgarized into Fish-Lane, Blackburn. In the 
same neighbourhood, the ingenious Hargrave, the in- 
ventor of the spinning-jenny, was born. How opposite, 
as this world judges, has been the fate of the two fami- 
lies! The Part contains many valuable Tables necessary 
to a complete County History. 

M‘Cuttocn’s GroGRaPHIcaAL aND Sratisticat Dic- 
tionary. Part XV.—Another Part will complete this 
valuable work, whether it be regarded as a book of 
reférence or one of information. The Part comprehends 
Turkey, Texas, and many important towns, and in it is 
commenced the article United States. 

CuamBers’s INPORMATION FOR THE PeopLe. Part 
XVIII. Agriculture, and the Kitchen and Flower 
Garden. 

Cuwmine’s Fox’s Book or Martyrs. Part XIII. 
—The commencement of the second volume. 


Facts anp Figures. No. XI. 

Martin Doy.ir’s CycLoPEDIA OF AGRICULTURE. Part 
III. 

Tuornton’s British Inpta. Vou. II]. Parr III. 

WIL.Is’s ScENERY AND ANTIQUITIES OF IRELAND. 
Part XIV. 

Wittis’s Canapian Scenes. Parr. XXV. 





PAMPHLETS. 


| quested Dr. Miller to publish it. 





Intropuctory Lecture on Pictortat Anatomy. De- | 
livered to the Students of the Edinburgh School of | ident 
Design. By James Miller, F.R.S.E., F.R.C.S.E., Lec- | os 


turer on the Principles and Practice of Surgery, As- | 
_ Bete | phlet was published, we have heard of the death of its 


' author, the historian of the United States. It is worthy, 


sistant-Surgeon to the Royal Infirmary, Xc., &c., &¢.— 
This able and eloquent address has been published at 


the request of the Commissioners of the Board of Trus- | 


tees for the encouragement of Scottish manufactures, 
under whose superintendence the School is placed. It 


is the Introductory Lecture to a course upon Picto- | 


rial Anatomy, which Dr. Miller is at present delivering 
to the students of this eminent school of elementary 
art. The Honourable Commissioners conceived “ that 
it would be highly desirable that the Lecture was not 
confined to the place where it was delivered,” and re- 
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The same motive 
makes us desirous to extend its usefulness as far as this 
announcement may reach; for its objects are extensive 
as the knowledge of art, and its instructions, or rather 
the impulse it gives, is as available to students in Lon. 
don, Liverpool, or Glasgow, as in the city where it Was 
delivered. Asa brief specimen of a Lecturer’s style, who 
seems himself imbued with the love of art, we quote this 
eulogium on Wilkie :— 

And is not Scotland doing her own share of the work } 
[The Lecturer is speaking of the advance of art in Bri- 
tain.] It is true we have lost a “ name in which Seot. 
land had a high and endearing pride, which England 
delighted to honour, and which was cherished in the 
breast of every reflecting man throughout the whole 
civilized world,’—our own Wilkie is gone! He who 
“made the cottage hearth his grave theme,—who sur. 
rounded the lives, and cares, and daily occupations of 
the poor with dignity and beauty,”—who indeed found 
sermons in stones, books in the running streams, and 
good in everything,—and who left in all his works the 
same breathing health, as in the air wafted from the 
heather of his native land.” He is gone! but he has 
left a name,—and a fame as pure and unsullied as the 
bright sky which shines above a painter’s grave. He 
has filled our minds and memories with what is mourn- 
ful, yet as soothing as the rolling of the blue waters over 
his honoured head. Scotland, though in sorrow, cannot 
be despondent. More than one son is left her of the 
noblest promise; and to them she looks in confidence. 
How many Wilkies may there not be now struggling 
onward in the path of fame? The exhibition of our 
Royal Academy makes rapid progress both in the num- 
ber and merit of its works, and will bear, nay challenge 
competition with any in the Empire.” 

Wuo ts To Buame? or a Cursory Review oF THE 
APOLOGY FOR AMERICAN ACCESSION TO 


Stavery. By James Grahame, Esq.—Since this pam- 


from its spirit and object, of being a Christian philanthro- 
pist’s /ast labour for his kind. 

Tue Duty or Freer States, on REMARKS SUGGESTED 
BY THE Case oF THE CreoLte. By Dr. Channing. 

A Worp or APPEAL AND ADVICE TO THE CHARTISTS. 
By the Rev. Henry Edwards. 

Tue Present Crisis anp 1rs Remepy.—The full evils 
of the crisis are not clearly apprehended. The remedy 
is wild and visionary. 





THE PRIVATE BUSINESS OF 


THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


To the Lditor of Tait’s Magazine. 


Sir,—Having been, during the two last montlis, in , 
London, superintending the progress of a private bill | 
through Parliament, 1 am enabled to communicate some 
information with regard to the manner in which the pri- 
vate business, as it is called, of the House of Commons 
isconducted, and which, I believe, is not generally known 
to your readers, as the proceedings of Parliament in this 
department are very seldom published. 

Private bills, you are aware, are frequently of the 
greatest importance, not only to the individuals immedi- | 
ately interested, but to the public in general. Under | 
this head are comprehended road, ferry, railway bills, | 
&e. &e. 





Private bills, when opposed, after having been read 
twice in the House of Commons, are sent to a Commit- 
tee, consisting of about twenty members, where they are 
gone over clause by clause. The bill, if not rejected by 
the Committee, is reported to the House of Commons, 
with the alterations made in it, and then read a third 
time, and sent to the House of Lords, where precisely 
the same process is adopted. Of course the whole House 


| of Commons, and the whole House of Lords, have the 


power of altering the decisions come to by their respec 
tive Committees ; but as this is seldom done, the fate of 
a private bill may be said to depend on the Committees 
of the two Houses, whose judgments are generally con- 
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grmed by the Houses, although certainly attempts are 
frequently made, and that sometimes too successfully to 
overset in the House of Commons the decisions come 
to by their Committees. 

The members of Committees on private bills, have 
thus most important duties to perform. They have not 
only to decide as to the general merits of the measure, 
but have to adjudicate on most delicate points of equity, 
betwixt opposing parties,—for instance, on questions of 
direct compensation betwixt individuals and the pro- 





moters of a bill, or the principle by which such compen- | 


sstion shall be afterwards determined. The members 
of Parliamentary Committees may therefore be con- 
sidered, to all intents and purposes, to be judges—bound 


their intercourse with the different parties by the same 
feelings of delicacy and honour, by which the Judges of 
Great Britain, may be said to be universally guided. 

Such being the case, the first thing which naturally 
suggests itself, is, that the members composing the Com- 
mittees on private bills should have no interest in the 
question that is to come before them, either in their own 
persons or in that of their relations. Such an interest 
would be a disqualification to a judge of the Court of 
Session deciding upon an abstract point of law ; and 
much more ought it to be a disqualification in a question 
of equity, such as those which come before Parliamen- 
tary Committees, where the members ought to be influ- 
enced solely by a sense of what is expedient and just. 

In the next place, a member of Committee should 
keep himself aloof from every species of influence. He 
ought to come to the sittings with his mind unbiassed 
either on one side or the other. Above all, he should 
permit no canvassing, no attempt to obtain the promise 
of support from him, by ex-parte statements out of 
doors. A judge of the Court of Session who would sub- 
mit to this, would be considered infamous, and totally 
unfit to sit on the Bench. 

I shall now inform you of the manner in which the 
Committees are appointed. Great Britain and Ireland 
are divided into a number of districts ; and the members 
of Parhament, elected by the constituencies of each dis- 
trict, form a Committee, before which every private 
bill relating to that district is brought. For instance, 
the South-eastern list of Scotland is composed of the two 
members for Edinburgh, the members for Leith, Dum- 
fries, Berwick-upon-Tweed, and the Haddington burghs, 
and the members for the counties of Linlithgow, Edin- 
burgh, Haddington, Berwick, Peebles, Selkirk, Rox- 
burgh, and Dumfries,—amounting in all to fifteen. 
Every private bill, relating to any of those counties or 
burghs, is sent to this Committee ; and it is the same in 
the other districts. 

It is thus apparent, that on the Committee of every 
private bill, it must be nearly certain that there will be 
at least one, most probably more, partisan judges, either 
in favour or opposed to the measure,—having a direct 
personal interest to warp them, and taking, as is always 
the case, the most active share in the proceedings, and 
in influencing the other members. Let us suppose a bill 
for a road through the county of Edinburgh: Would not 
Mr. Gibson-Craig, one of the members for the city, and 
Mr. Ramsay, the member for the county, have a direct 
personal interest to have this road pass through, or as 
hear as possible to their estates, even although the pub- 
lie advantage required it in a different direction ! I in- 
stance such a possible case, as no road-bill for the county 
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of Edinburgh has been introduced since those gentlemen 
have been in Parliament. 

This is the first great defect of the Committee system 
of the House of Commons. Instead of a private bill 
being sent to a Committee of the district members, there 
ought to be a positive regulation that no member having 
the least interest in the matter should be allowed to sit 
in that Committee. This is the case in the House of 
Lords, who have no district Committees, and where a 
Committee is expressly appointed for each bill; care 
being always taken that no member shall be named who 
is personally or even locally connected with the measure. 
From this circumstance, it arises that the Committees of 


| the House of Lords are looked upon as tribunals, fairer, 
to act upon the same principles, and to be regulated in | 





more impartial, and infinitely better in every respect 
than the Committees of the House of Commons. One 
proof of which is, that the decisions of the Committees of 
the Lords are never attempted to be set aside, when the 
billis brought back to the House ; whereas, in the House 
of Commons, continual efforts are made by parties to 
upset the decisions come to by their Committees: thus 
proving that the House of Lords look on the members 
of their Committees as impartial judges, while the House 
of Commons regard theirs as mere partisans. 

But to return to the House of Commons, it may here 
be mentioned that, by a late regulation, five members, 


| (called the selected members,) not connected with the 


district, are appointed on every Committee, to act along 
with the district members. This was done to give a 
show of impartiality to the Committee. But the five 
selected members form such a small part of the whole 
number, and are in general so indifferent to the measure, 
compared to those locally interested, that their presence 
is of very little use in giving fairness to the proceedings. 

There is no obligation on any member to attend a 
Committee on a private bill; so that it often occurs that 
measures of great importance are delayed, to the enor- 
mous cost of parties, and sometimes eventually lost for 
the session from the want of a quorum of members ; and 
| those who do attend are principally composed either of 
| men who, having a personal interest in the measure, 
| ought not to be allowed to be members at all, or of men 
| who have been canvassed to attend by those having an 
interest. 

Let us next consider the manner in which the Com- 
mittee so appointed conduct themselves. With regard 
to this, there is no difference of opinion among those ac- 
quainted with their proceedings. A more complete 
system of jobbing and corruption, for I can call it nothing 
else, does not exist than that carried on in the Commit- 
tee: of the House of Commons. It is not reckoned eti- 
quette to canvass the five selected members of a Commit- 
tee : but with regard to the district members, who com- 
pose three-fourths of the whole number, not only may 
they be canvassed and solicited by both parties, but those 
_ opposed to such a corrupt practice as that of canvassing 
_ judges, are obliged to comply with the rule, lest the mem- 
bers not called on should consider themselves slighted, 
and vote against the party neglecting them. It is quite 
notorious that the fate of a bill depends not upon the 
expediency of the measure or its intrinsic merits, but 
upon the success of the intrigues carried on in its favour 
or against it by the parties or the members interested, 
who are always the most active and influential partisans. 
The members of Committee, for the most part, seem to 
| consider themselves entitled, whenever their own con- 
| stituents, whom they may be afraid to offend, are not 
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interested, to gratify their particular interests, friend- 
ships, and caprices. ‘They do not seem to think that 
they have any public duty whatever to perform. One 
member compliments a friend by promising to support 
a bill before he has read one clause of it ; another votes 
against it because he personally dislikes the party or 
agent promoting it. And all this they can do with the 
most perfect impunity ; because the divisions, and not 
only the divisions, but the discussions amongst the 
members themselves, take place with closed doors, and 
‘the public have no access to the record of the divisions, 
unless in the case of Committees on Railways, the minute 
of the proceedings of which, by a recent regulation of 
the House of Commons, have been ordered to be pub- 
lished with the votes. That there are exceptions to this 
mode of conduct I willingly allow ; but that this is the 
case in the great majority of instances, I believe every 
one acquainted with Parliamentary practice will admit. 
So perfectly is this understood to be the case, that the 
principal qualification of a Parliamentary solicitor is, to 
be’a man of gentlemanly appearance and demeanour, and 
to have a familiar and intimate acquaintance with the 
iembers, that he may bring them down to ihe House 
or to the Committees to support or oppose the bills, ac- 
cording as he, the solicitor, is employed to do so. It is 
quite ridiculous to see the manner in which the solici- 
tors haul about the members, (the judges !) and make 
them do whatever tley want. 

Those members, in addition to those personally inter- 
ested, who make a practice of attending the Committees 
on private bills, are, for the most part, men who have 
plenty of time on their hands, who are not in office, and 
whose voices are never heard in the debates of the house, 
and who are desirous of acquiring a little consequence by 
playing their part in a Committee ona private bill, where 
the agents and the parties are obliged to flatter and 
court them, lest they should revenge themselves by 
throwing out the measure. It is quite absurd to see the 
airs those little personages assume—-the manner in 
which they keep their hats on during the dog days, to 
distinguish themselves from the audience, and swagger 
and lay down the law with the most peremptory caprice, 
and that without in the slightest degree understanding 
the case before them. 

In what I have stated, I] am not in any degree acted 
upon by spleen ; for the bill in which I was interested 
has passed most triumphantly through both Houses, and 
of course I am naturally inclined to be of opinion that 
our Committee was an excellent one in every respect. 

The question then is— How are these defects to be 
remedied? This, 1 conceive, can only be done in one 
way. The members of Committee must be paid. I am 
more and more convinced, from what I have lately seen, 
that we never shall have an efficient legislature until the 
members are remunerated for their services ; and this 
might be commenced by paying those who sit in Com- 
mittees on private bills. At the present time, members 


_- 





actually conceive that they confer a favour on a party 
by attending a Committee ; but let them be paid, and 
they will feel that this is a duty. The only two mem. 
bers who are now paid for their services, as members of 
the House of Commons, are the Speaker, and Mr. Greey. 
the Chairman of Ways and Means, who have bo), 
a great deal to do with the passing of private bij}. 
From this circumstance, both the Speaker and Mr 
Green are completely at the public service. They g:. 
tend in their offices at certain hours every day, and the 
solicitors can consult them freely on every point o¢ 
difficulty. 

It appears to me, that there should be selected from 
the House of Commons, at the commencement of every 
session, twenty men of good sense and business habits, 
who should receive £500 a-year each 3 and that from 
those twenty members a Committee of five should be ap- 


| pointed for every private bill, care being taken that any 


personal or local interest should exclude a member from 
a particular Committee. We should thus have four 
standing Committees, composed of men paid for their ser. 
vices, and therefore bound to act really as judges—to re. 
fuse themselves to every species of canvassing and solici. 
tation; and who, from being paid, would be always ready 
when required, from ten o’clock in the morning till the 
House met at four o’clock in the afternoon, to sit on private 
bills. 

I am convinced,if some such plan as this were adopt. 
ed, justice, equity, and expediency would supersede in- 
finence and intrigue, and bills of the greatest advantage 
to the community would be introduced and carried by 
parties who, knowing the corrupt tribunals through 
which they must at present pass, will not venture on the 
expense and uncertainty now attendant upon Parliamer- 
tary Committees. The decision of such Committees 
would be viewed as the decision of judges, and would 
never, except on the ground of some glaring and ackuow- 
ledged mistake, be interfered with by the House of Com- 
mons, any more than the judgments of the Lord Chan- 
cellor and the legal Peers, delivered on appeals, are in- 
terfered with by the House of Lords. The proceedings 
befure such practised Committees, perfectly versed in the 
forms of Parliament and the laws of evidence, would be 
shortened to at least one-fourth of their present dura- 
tion,and the expense of carrying a bill through Parliament 


would be diminished in a like ratio. Thus, for a cost of 


£10,000, paid to the members of Committee, many hun- 
dred thousands a-year would be saved to the country. 
Such a reform as I have suggested would still leave 
with the House of Commons ali the power it at present 
possesses. And as private bills have no connexion with 
party, I do not see how there would be any difficulty in 
selecting, from both sides of the House, competent men, 
willing to undertake the duties of acting as permanent 
judges on Comimittees.— Yours, &c. 
JAMES AYTOUN. 


Rerorm Ciup, Lonpos, 
June 28, 1842. 
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